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Steel Mill operetors rely upon 
the dependability of Lewis Rolls 
and Rolling Mill Machinery to 
help them speed up quality and 
quantity of production 


LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE 


DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX CO 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











= Double-Trouble 
for V-Belt Wear! 


DUPLEX-SEALED COVER 
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MORE CORDS 


50 STRONGER CORDS 
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COOLER-RUNNING CUSHION 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
© TEXROPE SUPER-7 V-BELTS 


VICTORY male: 





Gentlemen: 


Yes, I would like to receive free of 
charge a copy of your “Plain Facts 
on Wartime Care of V-Belts”. 


(Name) 
(Title) 
(Company 


(Street Address) 


“(City and State) A 1628-11 
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Wre can't stop the rains, but we can provide a 
means for pulling stalled jeeps, trucks and tanks out of 
the clutches of that obstinate and gluey old campaigner, 
General Mud. 

Bethlehem’s wire rope mill is producing many 
thousands of emergency winch cables, carried as stand- 
ard equipment on trucks and tanks. We make up these 
cables complete, with fittings and hooks all ready to be 
used. Millions of feet of Bethlehem wire rope have 


already gone into this service. 





Bethlehem Manufactures Wire Rope for all Purposes 
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THEY COULD USE THIS 


HAT HALF-TRACK can be mighty use- 
ful, on a farm or construction job. 
It can save time and back-breaking work, 
in a hundred and one ways. The men in 
our armed services realize it. They’re 
waiting for a chance to use it, back home. 

OTHERS SEE the utility of planes, jeeps, 
powerful trucks for peacetime pursuits. 
Homemakers will clamor for better equip- 
ment for comfort and convenience. And 
they'll have the money to buy, invested in 
War Bonds or otherwise. 

BuT they'll be cagey shoppers, we think. 
They won’t be satisfied with the old. 
They’ll be looking for manufacturers to 
apply the lessons of war to peacetime 
goods. The pressure now is for deliveries. 
The postwar demand will be for more 
over-all utility, at a fair price. 

WE DOUBT that this country’s present 
machinery will do the job. Much of it is 
years old, depreciated even before the 
War. Heavy loads and long hours have 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL 


reduced the value of new machines. New 
developments will cause a high degree of 
obsolescence, even of equipment still in 
good order. 

So, the manufacturer will be a jump 
ahead of his competitors, who starts now 
to study his postwar facilities. He’ll find 
out what machinery he can use, what is 
outworn or outmoded. He'll plan to use the 
most productive machinery he can obtain. 

TAX AUTHORITIES CAN HELP, by con- 
sidering the rapid rate of depreciation 
and obsolescence, and by permitting the 
reservation of “seed money”’ so that funds 
will be available when new equipment is 
obtainable. 

WE SHALL LOSE MUCH of the value of 
our native ingenuity if we are not ready 
to apply it to peacetime pursuits. Only the 
production of more goods for more 
people, by means of modern machinery, 
can bring us work, contentment, and last- 


ing freedom. 
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Double Duty 


@ HH. F. Wittee of the Scullin Steel Company time- 
keeper's office tells this one about an enthusiastic work- 
er: A_ 17-year-old youth, a machinist’s apprentice, 
punched the clock at 7 a.m., worked his regular shift 

Time records revealed, 
7:56 p.m. the same day 


until 4 p.m., then went home. 
however, that he returned at 
and left again at 8:01 p.m.—only five minutes later. 

His sheepish explanation was that he went to sleep 
in his hotel room after his regular shift, but soon awak- 
ened and, believing he had overslept, rushed back to 


work! 


News From Iran 


@ By air mail last week came a letter which had been 
on its way a long time. Mailed in Teheran, Iray June 
14, 1943, it had probably seen a lot of this world 
a little more than three months. 

And just as interesting as its journey was its con- 
tents: 

Having obtained a copy of your magazine and 
finding it interesting, we beg to say: 

As the Mediterranean will be open and the war, we 
hope, will soon be finished we are going to renew 
business with America as soon as possible. We 
shall, therefore, be much obliged if you will give 
our address to your clients asking all those who, 
at the present, are in a position and interested to 
export to send us catalogs together with their best 
prices and terms cif Iran ports. 

Being general merchants and commission agents 
we are interested to deal in any kind of products 
which can be forced in our market, and are ready 
to consider any dead-stocks offer. Our company has 
recently been reformed, with a nominal capital of 
Rials 300,000 and registered in Government's Regis- 
tration office as “Tazamoni”, i. e. each member is 
responsible for all eventual debt of the company. 
Ihe personal property of the three partners amounts 
to at least Rials 3,000,000. 

Awaiting good business in future by your kindness. 


M. E. Lobnan, Manager 
Lobnan & Co., Teheran, Iran 


We're sorry to say we don’t know how much a Rial is, 
but if you have an eye cocked toward foreign markets 
after the war you may well want to get in touch with 
Mr. Lobnan. 


Editorial Achievement 


@ At the September meeting of the Industrial Adver 
tisers Association of New York awards for editorial 
achievements by business papers were made by G. D. 
Crain Jr. in behalf of the magazine Industrial Marketing. 

A physical examination this week clearly reveals that 
Sreet’s chest measurement is up a full inch or more, 
because with considerable pride and pleasure our New 
York office contingent was on hand to watch Mrs. E. C 


Kreutzberg, wife of Editor Ed, accept for STEEL the 
Award of Merit from Mr. Crain for the series of articles 
on the Development and Successful Application of NE 
Alloy Steels. 

The award came under Classification I for the best 
series of articles or editorials appearing in the busi- 
ness press during the year ending July 31 and was one 
of a number presented by Industrial Marketing in con- 
nection with its sixth annual editorial competition 


Reassuring To Know . 


@ With arrangements just completed for John W. 
Welles, Inter-Agency Staff, Conservation Division, WPB, 
to receive STEEL regularly each week, he writes: 


We have always checked STEEL'S pages care- 
fully each week in evaluating the criticalness of the 
ferrous group for Material Substitutions and Sup- 
ply List, and it is reassuring to know that now the 
latest issue will come straight to my desk. 


100 Per Center 


@ There have been all kinds of tales of Americana in the 
papers since the 3rd War Loan drive has been on but 
none compares with the story of Frank Beech, 69-year- 
old lathe operator at H. K. Porter Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, 
For the duration he has assigned 100 per cent of his 
wages—his entire pay envelope—to war bonds. 

Several years ago Beech retired to live on royalties 
derived from a patented water softening device he 
helped develop. But when the war came he quit his 
retirement, took a school course in lathe operation and 
secured his present job which he intends to hold until 
American production brings victory. 


Seasick Machine 


@ If you've ever been seasick you will readily attest to 
the fact that it ain’t no fun and hardly improves your 
physical efficiency at the moment. Because seasickness 
can be really serious to amphibious troops about to 
land on enemy shores, Lt. Col. L. L. Barrow, Command 
Surgeon of the Engineer Amphibian Command, recently 
set out to find a remedy for the malady. His first ap- 
proach was to invent and develop a “Seasick Machine” 
to study the effects of a rough sea on different indi- 
viduals. 

The machine produces the three basic motions of the 
sea, pitching, rolling and yawing. It resembles a see- 
saw with a frame approximately 15 feet long supported 
at its center by an 18-inch square pedestal which is 30 
inches high. At each end of the frame are seats en- 
closed by removable, ventilated hoods. Each of the three 
motions is accounted for by a variable speed motor 
and countered by either a leaf or coil spring. 

So there you are, in case you want to take a compara- 
tively cheap and easy world cruise these days. Just build 
vourself a seasick machine, get some good travel books, 
have your friends send you a nice basket of fruit and hop 
iboard. Bon voyage! 
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FLAIMIX is helping make that extra 
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Installing front wall of an All-Ramix hearth by 
ramming behind form. No skilled labor required. 





two million tons 





VERY day, in many ways, Ramix helps open 

hearth and electric furnace men to “keep ‘em 
rolling”. . . to make that extra steel the war 
agencies are calling for. 

That Ramix saves time in new hearth construc- 
tion is well known. It is the usual thing to com- 
plete a Ramix hearth a week to 10 days sooner 
than one of conventional magnesite. This means 
10 to 15 extra heats ...2,000 or more extra tons 
of steel, in a 200-ton open hearth. 


Ramix also is helpful in hearth repair and 
maintenance. Nearly any furnace man can name 
instances where he has made quick, dependable 
repairs with this material. For example, in one 
shop, whenever a furnace is down, a man goes 
over the banks with a prod and picks out pieces 
of metal. The holes are rammed with Ramix. The 
hearth is kept sound and safe and the delay time 
substantially reduced. 

Every superintendent will find a dozen or more 
ways in which this chemically-bonded, cold- 
ramming magnesia refractory can be used to 
advantage. Basic Field Engineers suggest uses, 
too. Busier now than ever, these service men are 
never too busy to lend you a hand when you 
want help or advice on basic hearth refractories. 
We're in this with you to make that extra steel 
for the 1943 goal. 


BASIC FURNACE 


‘oil 


REFRACTORIES 





BASIC REFRACTORIES, INCORPORATED 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The welded rings shown here are manufactured by the ts mscaceny nnn coum Send for your copy of a new booklet de- 


MARES ALL THE DIFFERENCE 
American Welding and Manufacturing Company, Warren, \eaaater | scribing these steels. It’s yours for the asking. 
Ohio, from sections and bars of N-A-X Alloy Steel, Nine ( 


produced by Great Lakes Steel Corporation. GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


This application is one of hundreds today in which the . Wy 
lth Si SR Detroit, Michigan 
unusual properties of N-A-X 9100 Series Alloy Steel are Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
being utilized in the production of ordnance equipment, 


where standards are high and specifications exacting. 

wu 
7 ; : 4 NATIONAL 
If you have need for a High Tensile steel—or a car- G, STEELS 


S 
oan’ 


burizing steel—or a medium and deep hardening steel— Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


it will pay you to investigate the properties of N-A-X 
pay Y 8 — Executive Offices « Pittsburgh, Pa. 


9100 Series of Alloy Steels. 
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Koroseal tank linings— available 
for essenfial installations 


4 
Koroseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


5 tank in the picture is one of six 
handling nitric and hydrofluoric 
acid at 150°F in a continuous opera- 
tion pickling stainless steel. In such 
installations tanks of heavy timbers 
often lasted only 5 to 7 months; with 
elaborate care and frequent repairs 
could sometimes be used for two years. 
These steel tanks have linings of Koro- 
seal, brick sheathed. After almost three 
years a recent inspection showed not 
the slightest damage, no deterioration 
of the Koroseal—they are apparently 
Korosea!l—Reg, T.M. 
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as good as new. In these years of hard 
wartime use there has never been a 
single leak, nor a penny spent for 
repairs, nor a moment's delay caused 
by the tank. 

Engineers familiar with this installa 
tion say no other lining could have 
stood up so well for so long, and that 
the Koroseal lining is good for years 
more. 

Koroseal is still a restricted war 
material but is available for many 
essential industrial uses. If you have 
any problem in tanks or tank linings 


or other handling of acids or other 
corrosives, Or any questions about them, 
write us. Koroseal can be compounded 
to meet many special acid conditions 
And if you buy Koroseal-lined tanks 
they'll be engineered, made and in 
stalled by B. F. Goodrich engineers 
with more successful 
tank linings than any other company 
can offer you. The B. F. Goodrich C 

Industrial Products Division, Akron, 
Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
RUBBER go“ SYNTHETIC prodncle 
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St. Joe electric shovel operating in a St. Joseph Lead Co. mine in Missouri 


LEAD — The Preserver of Steel 


Lead is one of the few metals now available. 
Steel is in tremendous demand for wartime needs. 
Lead’s greatest strength is its ability to withstand corrosion. 
The “Achilles’ Heel” of steel is its poor defense against rust. 
It is logical to protect the critical material with an available metal 
which can supply that protection. 
Today, lead protects steel not only as a paint pigment, but as a 
metallic coating. 
Pole-line hardware is now given a hot-dip coating of lead. 
At least two important steel companies are now producing lead- 
coated steel sheets: 
The Continental Steel Corporation, Kokomo, Indiana; 
The Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, West Virginia. 
The property of lead which enabled a lead pipe to withstand 
the elements for 1800 years, is now recognized as armor for the 
“Achilles’ Heel” of steel. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK « ElLdorado 5-3200 
Lead Zinc Oxide Antimony 


Zinc Antimonial Lead Cadmium 
THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF LEAD IN THE UNITED STATES 


STEEL 
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ES—you will find the answers to many 
]. production problems at the War Confer- 
nce Display rooms* that will feature the Na- 
onal Metal Congress in Chicago’s Palmer 
House the week of October 18. 

Many scores of manufacturers have taken 
hese conference-display rooms to promote 
he aim of this great meeting of the metal 
ndustry —“Increased Production of War 
roducts, Conservation of Materials, and Post- 
ar Planning”. 

Thus, in addition to scores of technical 
ssions and the practical A.S.M. War Produc- 
ion and Conservation Sessions, you may dis- 
uss your problems ‘in person with leading 
xecutives— you may gather dozens of ideas 
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Under the direction of the American Society for Metals, in cooperation 
‘with the American Welding Society, the Wire Association, and the Institute 
sof Metals and Iron and Steel divisions of the American Institute of Mining 
Sand Metallurgical Engineers. 








~ FOR THE ANSWERS TO YOUR PROBLEMS 


— simply by visiting these convenient rooms 
on the 7th, 8th and 9th floors of the Palmer 
House. 

So make your plans now to attend this 
25th annual Metal Congress. 

ay =. 

*Note to Manufacturers — Several excellent 
room locations for display and conference are 
still available. Thousands of metal men will 
attend this biggest of all metal events. This is 
your opportunity to talk with customers and 
prospects, to help them with their problems, 
to discuss postwar plans. Get complete 
information now by writing or wiring the 
American Society for Metals, 7301 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
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WHEN IT'S 
BRONZE -- > 
WE CAN MAKE IT 


-6- 
BRONZE PARTS 


in all shapes and sizes 


NATIONAL BEARING 
METALS CORPORATION 


ST. LOUIS*NEW YORK 





PLANTS IN: ST. LOUIS, MO. + PITTSBURGH, PA. + MEADVILLE, PA. + JERSEY CITY, N. J. + PORTSMOUTH, VA. + ST. PAUL, MINN. + CHICAGO, ILL 
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TUNGSTEN - 


In There all the time! 


Since every available ounce of Tungsten has been 
claimed for essential war use, and since the rule is 
that something else must be made to serve wherever 
possible, therefore very little could be helpfully said 
in recent months about the values of Tungsten. Yet 
Tungsten was never so important. We do well to 
remember that this standard alloying element has 
been withheld from some uses only because for other 
uses it is indispensable. And it is timely to note that 
the severest restrictions have now been a little 
relaxed. A better balance between need and supply 
has brought this about. When happily we all pass 
again from the economy of war to the economy of 


peace, unhampered use of Tungsten will be one of 


many advantages regained. 


Inquiries concerning the availability or the metallur- 


MOLY BDENU 


12 


gical behavior of Tungsten, Molybdenum or Boron 
will be welcomed by the Molybdenum Corporation. 


AMERICAN Production, American Distribution, 
American Control—Completely Integrated. 
Offices: Pittsburgh, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 

Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 
Sales Representatives: Edgar L. Fink, Detroit; H. C. 
Donaldson & Co., Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA | {\\ Cd. \ 
GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 














TIME... 


a modern manufactured product 


There is nothing we can do which will increase the number of seconds in an 
hour—or the number of hours in a day—but we can make each second and 
each hour more productive. 

In that sense, Acme-Gridley Automatics actually manufacture time—by 
producing more. 

In war production, time saved is important because it means quicker delivery 
of the tools and equipment that win battles. 

In postwar production, time saved will be equally important, through its 
effect on the cost of finished goods. 

It is also important to remember that production with Acme-Gridleys may be 
speeded up to the limit of what tools will stand without any sacrifice of precision 
or uniform high quality. 

Better goods to sell—at lower prices—will be a sound basis on-which to ente1 
postwar markets, at home and abroad—a basis that Acme-Gridleys will help 


to establish. 


ACME-GRIDLEY AUTOMATICS 
maintain accuracy at the 
highest spindle speeds 
and fastest feeds modern 
cutting tools can withstand. 


Lhe NATIONAL ACME Company 


CLEVELAND ° OHIO 
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Available in combinations in- 
cluding: any width and length 
of table and bed, one or more 
side columns and heads, cross 
rail with one or more heads 
containing vertical or angular 
spindles. 
-* 


CROSS SPECIAL 





Modern production shops are achieving note- 
worthy results with the Cross Automatic Miller 
on diversified classes of work. Hydraulic feed 
and rapid traverse, with independent electric 
controls for each head and the table, pro- 
vide a means for quick set-up and assure 
a range of flexibility to meet the most exact- 

* % 


One cutter finishes the irregular profile 
of the large flange, on the left end of 
the case, as illustrated below. Note the 
necessity of finishing between the stud 
bosses of the smaller flange. 


Gilomatic Duploe Miller 


On the cast iron gear box illustrated above—both ends, each entirely 
different than the other, are automatically finished at the same time and 














' 


ing requirements. Each head is a self-con- 
tained unit with individual motor drive, quill 
adjustment for the cutter spindle and pick-off 
gears for changing cutter speeds. The auto- 


matic operating cycle is an important contribu- 


ting factor in maintaining volume production 
schedules with unskilled help. 


















A second cutter finishes the irregular pro- 
file of the flange on the right end of the 
case, as illustrated above. 





* in one operation with the Cross Duplex Miller. 


DETROIT 





MICHIGAN 





WE COULD... WEDID...THESLEDS 
WERE DELIVERED MLS ie sen aia 


tons of material 
freight car! They were made for the U. 5. Army 


“ 
by a Wisconsin manufacturer. By furnishing 
materials just when they were needed, we 


helped this manufacturer meet a dificult pro- 


duction schedule—on time! 


CHI 
CAGO (90), 1319 Wabansia Ave. BRUnswick 2009 


ILLING rush orders is nothing —_us. We’ve filled the bill for so many P. 0. Box mw 
wartime manufacturers that there BALTIMORE (3), Buss & Wicomico st Teletype C&. 605 

# ots., Gilmore 319 

0 


new to us. We’ve been at it for 
is a good chance we can help you, P. 0. Box 29: 
B0ST . 36 Telet 
ON (34), 176 Lincoin st. Allston, seen tine 


years. The only difference now is 
that we can’t fill a// the requests all‘ too. Write, phone or wire any of the 
Pele time BF aterial s ages | warehouses listed below. They'll all P. 0. Box 4 
of the time. For material shortages ouses listed below. The; CLEVELAND (14), 1394 £ 2 Teletype BRTW. 19 
sometimes make it impossible. give you prompt attention — do ; - 39th St, HEnderson 5759 
their best to help you. MILWAUKEE (1), 4027 west Scott § Teletype CY. 153 
t, Mit 
p chell 7500 
ae Ben 2045 Teletype Mi. 587 
ot of Bessemer St., Bigelow 3-5920 


sible to get them to you. And every ; 
. 0. Box 479 

RE ’ 

+ Teletype NK. 74 Stross aie 


man in our nine big warehouses, 
from the man who takes the order PITTSBURGH 
; eaP. ; (12), 1281 Ree 
to the man who ships the goods, is sdale St. M.S. CEdar 7799 
trained to remember that our busi- y ST. LOWS (3), —-2I5¢g Gratiot Sts Teletype PG. 475 
, 3 MAin 5235 
Teletype Si. 384 


ness was built upon friendly, eff- TWIN CIT 
Y, . University Ave. NEstor 2821 
L Paul (4), Ming Teletype STP. 154 


But we’re in business to help you 
get the steels you want if it is pos- 
: NEWARK (1), WJ, 


cient service. 
Do you need steel, steel products, : 
tools, machinery, equipment? Call ataieentiaentii | 
__ ' cities 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


(formerly Scully Steel Products Company) 
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EVOLUTION 


OF A 


SPECIAL TORSION SPRING 
REDESIGNED FOR QUANTITY PRODUCTION 


This classic example of redesigning an important airplané spring to change from a 
very special spring (now impossible to obtain) to a standard type of spring is an every 
day occurrence in the Engineering Department of The Lee Spring Company, Inc. 


ORIGINAL SPRING FIRST REDESIGN FINAL REDESIGN 
de oY ee Gee) Melilla @3.)4-fc)4, le Mths Ze) -Meeltr\, B608 Gel te)s)tieagie), | 


. , (“a 


! 
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DESIGN No.1 DESIGN No. 2 DESIGN No. 3 


Used special alloy steel Used standard music wire steel. Uses same standard wire as 
Used special rectangular sec- Used standard round section No. 2 but is made with a con- 


tion with round edges. ot whe ventional inside loop to speed 


up production 
Used special looping that was Used same special looping to : 
difficult to manufacture. ensure exact replacement in Weight “7/3 of original 


Weighed 1% pound each. application. 


Weighed %3 of original. 








SAVING IN TIME=4002% 


Spring No. 1 of special design, material and section effort. . . . Solving your spring problems is our 
was in general use before the war. When such established profession and a modern series of 
special springs could no longer be obtained, The bulletins our printed proof. We'll either tackle 
Lee Spring Company, Inc., suggested redesigning your individual problem or mail you the literature 
to use standard material. An urgent request for a both without obligation. 

small quantity of springs, needed immediately for 

airplanes completely manufactured, was met by 

furnishing Design No. 2. But when the airplane 

manufacturer required quantities numbering many 

thousands and quickly it became necessary to “ 

“redesign for production’’ to reduce manufacturing * ee : ay 

time. All three springs exert the same inch pounds 

torque and do exactly the same job, fit the same 30 MAIN STREET 

application and are now performing for the war BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 























taigl & WAR WHEATON? 


equipment that had to be more efficient, 


Remember the old-fashioned stereoscope 
— grandfather's substitute for the 
movies? Remember how it made pictures 
stand out in three-dimensional relief? 


Well, the same idea is being used in 
stereoscopic airplane cameras today. 
Because stereoscopic pictures show up 
hidden depressions and hills that are not 
always apparent in the usual aerial 
photograph. 

Grinding stereoscopic lenses, in fact, 
all highly-corrected lenses, is a delicate 
precision operation. In order to insure 
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accurate measurements and to avoid 
uncontrolled expansion, lenses are tested 
in special air conditioned rooms . . . main- 
taining a constant temperature at all 
times. 

Air conditioning is used similarly in 
making the famous Norden bombsight, 
in preeision machining, and in many 
other industrial processes. 


To do exacting war jobs like these, 
General Electric engineers have devel- 
oped dependable air conditioning and 
industrial refrigeration equipment — 


more compact, and more flexible. 


In the post-war period, the public 
will be enabled to buy not only new— 
but vastly improved air conditioning— 
from General Electric. 


“rrr SIO" 
<{ BUY WAR BONDS <7 
tTrrrrrrewre* WV" 


General Electric Co., Air Conditioning 
and Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, 


Section 4310, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


mp (7, lige ’ by 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: “THE HOUR OF CHARM,"’ Sunday 10 P. M. 
EWT, NBC...’*THE WORLD TODAY” News Every Weekday 6:45 P. M., EWT, CBS 











COMES FO CARBIDE! 


A NEW SERVICE TO FIRTHITE USERS 





Firth-Sterling announces “COLOR-BRANDING” 
—a new marking FIRTHITE 
Sintered-Carbide Tips and Tools so that the 
user can determine the grade of carbide 
unmistakably. 


way of 
yt ae | glance ; clearly 


Eight different “colors” now appear on 
FIRTHITE unmounted Tips: red, white. 
blue, green, yellow, brown, black, purple. 


These unmounted Tips reach the user already 


elasas 


McKEESPORT, PA ~NEW YORK HARTFORD -PHILADE 


\ 


PHIA- CLEVELAND-DAYTON- DETROIT 


ailavciiticeme meme tials: Mee Cicoal le re 


ing, the user simply paints on the tool shank 
the color that appeared on the Tip before 
it was brazed. 

The handy FIRTHITE Color Chart is avail- 


This chart is 
It is a 


able to users on request. 
mounted for hanging on the wall. 
quick-reference guide to the selection of 


FIRTHITE Sintered-Carbide Tips and Tools. 


CHICAGO-LOS ANGELES 





Es wrthste Grades 
wow Color Beandecl oR 
QUICK, EASY, SURE IDENTIFICATION 


(For fuller descriptions of these grades, see pages 10 and 11 of Firthite Users’ Handbook— 
or consult a Firthite Engineer.) 
HA The peak-production carbide for finishing hard, abrasive 
irons, non-ferrous and non-metallic matefials. Used for 
turning, facing, sawing, boring, and reaming. 


TA The general-purpose carbide for cutting all types of steel 
in high-speed production. TA machines both ferrous and 


EA non-ferrous materials, such as aluminum. 


The heavy-duty carbide for coarse feeds, heavy and inter- 
T-04 . 


rupted roughing cuts. Closest approach to a universal 


grade. Machines armor plate, softer steels, cast iron, etc. 


d a T.89 The special-purpose carbide for rough turning shells, etc. 


Withstands shock and jump cuts. T-89 is resistant to cor- 
rosion, erosion, heat, wear, and chip cratering. 





The super-speed carbide for light, rapid finishing of 
harder steels, shells, etc. T-16 is especially suited for 
“Hyper-Milling” of heat-treated alloy steels. 


The precision-work carbide for lightest, fastest, shallow 
cuts on hard, alloy, and treated steels. Hardest, most wear- 
resistant grade for precision boring, etc. 


The carbide for hogging cuts on soft materials at slow 
speeds. Excellent for skiving brass and groov ing aluminum- 
alloy pistons. Withstands impact, vibration, abuse. 


The average-conditions carbide. Most dependable grade 
for general use in roughing softer metals and less abrasive 
non-metallic materials at moderate speeds. 


Firth Stesling Steel Company 


OFFICES: McKEESPORT, PA.-_NEW YORK-HARTFORD-PHILADELPHIA-CLEVELAND-DAYTON-DETROIT-CHICAGO-LOS ANGELES 











After Years of ; 
Extensive Testing 







ork and 
Offers 
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Comparable in Quality and Performance to Brushes Made with Pure Natural Bristle 


“Pittsburgh” scientists started their experi- 
ments two years before Pearl Harbor. 
They had instructions to continue their re- 
search work until they had developed syn- 
thetic bristle brushes which would be as 
efficient in performance as those made with 
the best natural bristles. 

After three years, they have succeeded in 
meeting the specifications. As a result, 
“Pittsburgh” now offers America’s first full 
line of synthetic bristle brushes. Repeated 
tests prove that these Neoceta brushes 
compare favorably with any pre-war brush 


you have ever used. 





Euerything You rbsh for ix 
4 Paint rush! 


Neoceta brushes are highly practical and 
workable. Examine this bristle under a 
microscope and you will find that its taper 
is very similar to a natural bristle’s. This 
allows paint to flow evenly and brush on 
smoothly. Neoceta brushes hold as much 
or more—paint as pure bristle brushes and 
rival them in durability, spreading ability 
and the character of the film they produce. 
Here, in short, is a product that stands 


squarely on its own merits. 


Huatability 


Winning the war comes first! Brushes of 
Neoceta are now available to the Army, 
Navy, or contractors for war materials for 
the Armed Services. 

Bristle brushes, made and distributed in ac- 
cordance with W. P. B. regulations, are also 
still available, with the necessary priority, 
through “Pittsburgh” branches everywhere. 





*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
No. 397,100 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Neoceta brushes are manufactured by the creators of famous Gold Stripe brushes 
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MOUNT OF UNBALANCE ¢ 





Try to elude this sensitive hand, you gremlins of vibration! 
You'll be caught—isolated—magnified as much as 1,600,000. 
times. And your measure will be taken. 

The pre-testing of high-speed rotating parts is but a simple 
meter reading with Gisholt Dynetric Balancing Machines. It’s 
done in a few seconds—the most important seconds in the life 
of any rotating part. For it is here that unbalanced forces are 


eliminated to prevent vibration, noise, and excessive wear. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 


1217 East Washington Avenue . Madison, Wisconsin 


Look Ahead... Keep Ahead... 
With Gisholt Improvements 








At Gisholt, the Army-Navy “E” and 
the Treasury Flag fly side by side 


JRRET LATHES « AUTOMATIC LATHES « BALANCING MACHINES 





DEL. thigh Speed Steel WAS SET RECORDS 
.. . NOW HERE'’s Sever DBL / 


DEVELOPED ESPECIALLY 
FOR YOUR HEAVY-CUT 
FAST-FEED, HARD AND 


Tough Soba! 


HIS is the next step in Allegheny 

Ludlum metallurgical develop- 
ment of the DBL low-tungsten mo- 
lybdenum analysis. Super DBL is 
the DBL analysis with the addition 
of cobalt, and it develops the max- 
imum red hardness—the same extra 
margin of cutting quality—that you 
were formerly accustomed to get in 
a tungsten cobalt steel as compared 
to 18-4-1. 

Super DBL has been thoroughly 
tested and proved. In performance, 
as well as in the conservation of 
vital alloys, it meets the needs of 
the times. You'll find it an ideal 
selection for heavy duty tools—es- 
pecially suited for roughing or hog- 
ging work on hard, gritty materials, 
such as cast iron and steel; or on 
tough materials like heat treated 


alloy and stainless steels. There is 
nothing special in its heat treating 
or handling requirements. @ Avail- 
able mow—in standard forms and 
finishes, and in mill-treated tool- 
holder bits—from Allegheny Lud- 
lum and distributor’s warehouse 
stocks, coast to coast. 





Allegheny Ludlum 


STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: GRACKENRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


A-9073...W&D 


STEEL 





FORGING COMES FIRST 


nes comes first in the 
production of any metal part 
requiring strength with tough- 
ness and minimum weight. This 
is true in times of peace, but 
much more so in times of war, 
when metals, like humans, must 
stand up under unpredictable 
loads. @ Before the great machine 
tools can turn out the highly 
finished, microscopically accurate 


crankshafts, connecting rods, 


valves, gears, axles, airplane parts, 
tank parts, gun parts and the 
thousands of other parts vital to 
mechanized warfare, the hot 
metal must secure its great 
strength and toughness and ‘its 
close-to-finish shape under the 
impact of the drop hammer. @ 
For over 45 years, Chambersburg 
Hammers, in war and in peace, 
have been helping industry 


do this job. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO., CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


CHAMBERSBURG 


HAMMERS - CECOSTAMPS PRESSES 
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PRINGS make the difference. When one of 

these packaged earthquakes is released on a high 
level raid, the springs in the bomb-arming mech- 
anism must function properly—even at tempera- 
tures of 60 below. Otherwise, the bomb’s terrific 
potential for destruction and all the cost, risks and 
planning involved in placing it on the target have 
gone to waste. 

Our spring engineers have done their vital part 
in seeing that “Block Busters” make more than a 
hole in the pavement. These bombs are made 
“ready for business” by springs especially designed 
to operate regardless of extremes of temperature, 
weather and atmosphere. 

The same high standard of spring engineering is 
behind the reliable performance of the tank guns, 
torpedoes, aircraft cannon, anti-aircraft guns and 
other fighting equipment for which we have de- 
signed and supplied springs by, the millions. 

If you need springs to meet the tough require- 
ments of ordnance application, our spring special- 
ists will be glad to assist you. You'll find their 
intimate knowledge, not only of springs but of war- 
time steels now available, very helpful in solving 
your spring problems economically and promptly. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 








TO BUILD THE NEW WORLD | 


The famous Shafer basic bearing principle will be 


called upon to serve this heavier construction equipment 


The devastation of war and the compel- 
ling demands of peace are marking out 
huge areas of the world for rebuilding 
and new construction. The industrializa- 
tion of backward regions, thousands of 
new landing fields for the new Age of 
Flight, public works now deferred, 
countless new factories ... these but hint 
at the heavy construction to come. That 
this vast program will require billions 
of dollars’ worth of construction equip- 
ment, that this equipment will be built 


to new standards of capacity and de- 
pendability, are foregone conclusions. 
It is inevitable that Shafer Concavex 
Self-Aligning Bearings will be important 
features of these new heavy-duty ma- 
chines. The combination of the high load 
capacity of a roller with the low rolling 
friction of a ball . . . the basic principle 
of Shafer Self-Aligning Bearings . . . has 
fully demonstrated its ability to stand 
the toughest punishment known. Its ac- 
ceptance today and its role in the future 
are the result of Shafer’s engineering lead- 
ership through nearly a quarter century 
of machine design progress. THE SHAFER 
BEARING CorPORATION, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. OF~ 
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SELF-ALIGNING BEARINGS 


























A Graver-welded, 
rotating bedplate 
17 ft. 6 in. long 
10 /t. wide 

1 jt. 2 in. high 

W eight 19,140 lbs. 


The advantages of welding for the fabrication of 
heavy machine parts are fully demonstrated in this 
rotating bedplate — one of ten recently produced 
by Graver for the manufacturer of a nationally 
known line of cranes and hoists. 

Here is combined strength and precision — the 
ruggedness to withstand the shocks and strains of 
repeated heavy loads and the close tolerances that 
insure perfect fit and smooth operation. Here, too, 
is time saved in production plus an actual dollars 
and cents saving in the final cost. 


Graver Weldments are serving many of Amer- 
ica’s leading manufacturers in the form of heavy 


welded machine and engine bases, frames, and other 
equipment. Perhaps you can benefit from this mod- 
ern method of fabrication. A consultation incurs 
no obligation. 


GRAVER TANK & MFG. CO., INC. 
4811-29 Tod Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 
NEW YORK CATASAUQUA, PA. CHICAGO TULSA 


SAVE TIME...SAVE MONEY... .INSURE 


48-17-58 










GIVING INDUSTRY / 
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PIT TYPE 
CONVECTION 


HD-2828-A Pit Type 
Convection Furnace — 
Cover Swung Aside. 


SS canner 


Interior of HD-2828-A 

Pit Type Convection 

Furnace Showing Cen- 

trifugal Fan in Bottom, 

and Heating Elements 
in Side Wall. 


The Hevi Duty Pit Type Convection Furnace is used for operations 
such as air drawing, heat treatment of aluminum and low tempera- 
ture annealing. This furnace is particularly suitable for handling 
small parts which can readily be loaded in the cylindrical baskets 
used in this type furnace. The use of a high velocity centrifugal type 
fan assures uniform heat penetration to all parts of the charge even 


when parts are small and densely loaded. Heating is accomplished 

principally by convection. The possibility of radiant heat from the & 

heating elements affecting the work is eliminated by the use of an HD-2828-A Pit Type Con- 
vection Furnace —Cover in 

alloy shield between the heating elements and the work container. Operating Position. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN HD 1041 
Ad. a COMPANY 
HEAT TREATING FURNACES PEEAAREERETY evectric —*. re 
‘MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN nag 
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made by DEIS/ ON 


FOR AIRCRAFT PARTS... This standard alloy 
steel is made of high grade raw materials by tool steel prac- 
tice. Experienced personnel, precise controls and expert 
supervision assure extraordinary soundness and cleanness. 


STANDARD GUN QUALITY. .. Modern too! stee! 
practice, operating to exceptionally high standards, pro- 
duces a highly satisfactory Disston Steel for automatic 
rifle parts, torpedo parts, gun barrels and 37 m/m shot. 


ENGINEERING COOPERATION on the application of these 
steels will gladly be furnished by the Disston technical staff, with- 
out obligation. Write to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 926 Tacony, 
Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 
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1. TINY BUT VITAL, this G-E 
r-motor for aircraft service 
ounces. It provides 
driving force for protective o> 
vices and smoll controls. Rating: 
3 watts, intermittent, at approx- 


jmately 100 rpm. 


gea 
weighs only 8 


2. DEADLINESS of our land, 
sea, and air weapons has been 
increased by application of 
the G-E amplidyne. Along the 
industrial front this versatile new 
generator-type amplifier is 
speeding production. 

















3. EFFICIENT COOLING of this 
totally enclosed d-c motor is - 
complished by an air-to-air sur 


cooler built on the machine. 


ona frame 


High output from small 
size is the result. 
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THIS G-E SERVICE IS MOBILIZED 10 HELP YOU 


GENERAL & 


F THE war machines you build must be 
equipped with electric motors or gen- 
erators, G.E. may be able to help you 
boost your output or motorize your de- 
signs in a better way. The important point 
is to get in touch with us right at the start 
of your planning. 

Already, by close teamwork with build- 
ers of combat equipment, we have helped 
to engineer and build scores of ingenious 
fighting motors—-many too secret to show 
here. Thus, a great fund of G-E experience 
is ‘‘on tap.” 

Facilities for further work on fighting 
motors are now available—not for every 
type, but possibly for the kind of motor 
that’s right for your job. In any event, 


™~ 


ELECTRIC 


we'll give your problem prompt, realistic 
consideration, telling you frankly just how 
far and how fast we can serve you. 

G-E engineers are helping apply all kinds 
of fighting motors to all kinds of war equip- 
ment. Your local G-E representative will 
help you take advantage of this service. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York. 











FIGHTING 
MOTORS 








FIRST FLOOR TRAMRAIL LAYOUT 


SECOND FLOOR TRAMRAIL LAYOUT 


GET THIS BOOK! 


... UNIQUE 


TRAMRAIL LAYOUT = 


The problem of handling heavy dies in the plant of a large electric moto 
manufacturer was solved by a combination of standard Cleveland Tramrai 


transfer bridges and swinging jib cranes. 


The dies are stored on the first floor 
at one end of the building and also on a 
mezzanine directly above. Two crane 
runways with interlocking transfer 
bridges and a jib crane are provided 
for the first floor and similar handling 
equipment for the mezzanine. The 
equipment for the first floor is of 3-tons 
capacity because the heaviest dies are 
stored there. Lighter dies are stored on 
the mezzanine and only one ton equip- 
ment is required there. 

The Cleveland Tramrail equipment 
makes it an easy job to deliver dies to 


BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with 


valuable information. Profusely 
illustrated. Write for free copy. 


and from any point on the first floor o 
the mezzanine. Since the areas coveres 
by the swinging jib cranes overlap 
loads may be easily transferred fror 
first floor to mezzanine or vice versa. 

The bridges and carriers are ham 
propelled since the effort required t 
propel them even when fully loaded i 
very little. The heavy lifting is done b 
push-button-operated electric hoists. 

Cleveland Tramrail representative 
are in a position to help you solve tc 
day's problems or develop plans for th: 
future. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CoO. 
1125 East 28300 St. 


WICKLIFFE. On10. 


















FOR MORE 
AND FASTER 
WELDING... 


.. THE WILSON 


To keep on top of your heavy 1943 schedules change to AC 
welding with the new Wilson “Bumble Bee” welder. 

This sturdy, efficient Wilson AC machine gives you three 
advantages that have unusual value today: 


] It increases welding speeds 15% to 25% — par- 
® ticularly on horizontal fillet welding — through 
use of heavier currents and larger AC electrodes. 


> It cuts power consumption—and costs—as much 
® as40%, because AC welders eliminate idling loss. 


3 It simplifies maintenance because the “Bumble 
° Bee” has no heavy rotating parts that need 
frequent attention. 


Equally important — the “Bumble Bee” can be delivered faster 
than equivalent dc machines because it requires much less 
critical materials. Two sizes‘are available — 300 and 500 am- 
peres. For full details write to Wilson Welder & Metals Co., Inc., 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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“BUMBLE BEE” AC WE DERA 


ThE 













FOR SUPERIOR AC WELDING 
USE WILSON 530 ELECTRODE 


A perfect teammate for the 
Wilson “Bumble Bee” is the 
all-position AC electrode — 
Wilson No. 580. This elec- 
trode produces high quality 
welds to meet the following 
specifications: 

AWS Filler Metal Specifi- 
cation E6011. 

Navy Bureau of Ships, 
Specification 46E3, Grade III, 
Class I. 

A.S.ML. Boiler Code, Par- 
agraph U68. 




















HYDRO-ARC FURNACES 


have “‘caught on’’ quickly 


Two outstanding features of the Hydro-Arc Furnaces are: 


(1) ACCURATE HYDRAULIC ELECTRODE POSITIONING 
(2) POWER OPERATED ELECTRODE CLAMPS 


It’s amazing . . . how fast the HYDRO-ARC electric arc 
melting furnace has “caught on” in the industry. It has 
several features that are big improvements over other electric 
furnaces. 

Here they are . . . check them for yourself. 1. Especially 
low operating cost. 2. Low carbon pick-up. 3. Low electrode 
and power usage. 4. No climbing on the furnace among 
the flames to strain on burnt bolts and no swinging the sledge 
hammer to clamp electrodes. 5. Electrodes slipped from 


floor. 6. No steel cable stretch, none to break. 7. Fast elec- 
trodes. 8. Simple control . . . can change any part in a few 
minutes. 9. Blows dust off electrodes as they are slipped. 
10. No troublesome limit switches on the electrode arms. 
11. Larger roof ring diameter . . saves burning out 
flanges. 

Write for more information about what has been called 
“The most important development in electric furnaces in 
the past twenty years’’. 





561 HILLGROVE AVENUE, LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS (A Suburb of Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A.) 


TELEPHONES: LA GRANGE 4545 and 4546 


CHICAGO LINE: ENTERPRISE 1068 


Associated with Whiting Corporation 
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many uses in war production. mong 


these and for which the machine is 
GREMIL IN, IS especially adapted are the cutting-off of 
Roller Bearing Blanks, Bomb Blanks, 


Coupling stock, etc. The machine is made 
in six sizes, each with a wild range. It is 
easy to operate, smooth running at all 
speeds, accurate to the last degree and 
may be depended upon to stand up under 
hard continuous service. Cutting-off tools 
are hydraulically driven. The whole job 
is engineered and built with such fine 
| precision that Gremlin habitues of war 
’ production plants find no vulnerable 
point of attack. 


TAYLOR-WILSON 


Cutting-off 
Machines 


Taylor-Wilson Cutting-off fon. Among 





We also Manufacture 
Straightening, Burnishing and Sizing 
Machines 
Galvanizing Equipment for Pips 
Small Seamless Tube Mills 
Butt Weld Pipe Mills 
Test Benches 


And Complete line of Equipment for 
the finishing of pipe 


TAYLOR-WILSON MFG CO. 





|5 Thomson Ave., McKees Rocks, Pa. 
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THE LIGHTER, STRONGER, BETTER 
THINGS OF TOMORROW WILL 
BE BUILT OF 


. 


ELECTRIC FURNACE STEELS 
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More Food For a Better World 


Your dinner plate may lack the vari- 
ety and quantity of food you desire. 
‘That's war necessity. But the day 
approaches when world freedom will 
permit us to enjoy more food, better 
food than ever before. Growers and 
packers are acquiring new “know- 
bow” on the raising and processing 
of foods. And Republic will be ready 
with the fine steels for much of the 
necessary special equipment—just as 
soon as wartime demands cease. 
a ee 


Republic Electric Furnace Steels— 
the fine alloy and stainless steels 
—are proving their superior quali- 
ties today in fighting tools on 
battle fronts as well as in food 
producing and processing equip- 
ment on the home front. 


These “targeted” steels—so termed 
because they invariably score 
“bulls-eyes” in meeting exact spec- 
ifications— gain their advantages 
because of the rigid control pos- 
sible only in the electric furnace. 
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Their consistent adherence to nar- 
row limits of chemistry, insures 
unusually high uniformity of phys- 
ical, heat-treating and fabricating 
properties. This means that they 
fit perfectly into modern volume 
production. 


Among the many advantages that 
the food industry finds in Republic 
Enduro* Stainless Steel are its 
inertness to fruit, vegetable and 
meat juices. It is sanitary and easy 
to keep clean. This “magic” metal 
does not affect food color, flavor 
or purity. It is tough, strong and 
# Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





good -looking — resists corrosion 
and oxidation. 


Republic—leader in the electric 


furnace field—has increased its 


capacity for these steels more than 
700%. In the world of tomorrow, 
they will resume their peacetime 
ability—to help designers, engi- 
neers and manufacturers produce 
better things to work with and to 
live with—in industry, on the farm, 
in the home. Republic Steel Cor- 
poration, General Offices—Cleve- 
land 1, Ohio. Export Department: 
Chrysler Bldg., New York 17,N. Y. 


REPUBLIC 
ELECTRIC FURNACE STEELS 


alloy... stainiess. 
—for vital workingand 24 





structural parts in the 
automotive, aviation, farm 
implement, machine tool, 
petroleum, railroad, chem- 


.-aircraft quality” 

par ical, food processing, mo- 
rine, textile, refrigeration, 
heavy machinery, elec- 
trical, transit and general 
manufacturing industries. 








2 MAHON FABRICATE 


: 
STEEL BASES gf 


| Hd These W. F. and John Barnes Machine Tools .. . 


at carries the nameplate, utilized to fabricate these bases—assuring quality 
, is recognized by industry matched with quality. 
product—throughout. YOUR machine base requirements—or any part or 
John Barnes machines are product that may be practically fabricated from 
Welded steel plate construc- steel plate—will be supplied with the same ex- 
n especial significance .. . acting workmanship. Blueprints will be figured 
. Mahon Company are promptly. 
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Women prove adaptable for variety of work as 
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NICKEL AIDS THE RAILWAY INDUSTRY 
to KEEP Em Rouine/ 


Railroad men perform near-miracles 
every day. With less locomotive ca- 
pacity and fewer freight cars than a 
decade ago, last year they moved about 
two-thirds more ton-miles of freight 
and over 100% more passenger-miles 
than in 1940. Figures for this year show 
substantial increases. 


Now, with locomotive-miles per 
month boosted about 40% above the 
pre-Pearl Harbor figure, railroaders 
rely upon the enhanced mechanical 
properties Nickel adds to iron, steel 
and non-ferrous alloys. 


Fortunately, engineering and operat- 
ing departments have long known that, 
properly used, a little Nickel goes a long 
way to prevent fatigue failures and 


_ 


lengthen service life. It has been widely 
specified, to A.A.R. standards, for steam 
and Diesel locomotives, passenger 
equipment and freight cars that elimi- 
nate deadweight tons. Materials 
strengthened and toughened by Nickel 
are now staying on the job... despite 
overloads and stepped-up schedules. 


During years of peace it has been the 
privilege of International Nickel tech- 
nical staffs to cooperate with the men 
who build and operate all types of rail- 
way equipment. Now, with a war to 
win and Nickel alloys diverteci to more 
direct war uses, technical information 
and “know-how” become especially use- 
ful. Counsel, and printed data about 
the selection, fabrication and heat treat- 


ment of alloyed materials is available 
to you upon request. 


New Catalog Index 


New Catalog C makes it easy 
for you to get Nickel litera- 
ture. It gives you capsule 
synopses of booklets and bul- 
letins on a wide variety of 
subjects — from industrial ap- 
plications to metallurgical 
data and working instruc- 
tions. Why not send for your 
copy of Catalog C today? 


- Nickel * 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 
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Integrity in Government 


Anyone who keeps his ear to the ground cannot escape the conclusion that there 
is a growing apprehension of the power of the federal government to impair justice. 

The evidence is of diverse character. In one town one sees it in the complaints 
that OPA rulings, reinforced by the activities of fresh-out-of-college lawyers in Wash- 
ington, act to deprive landlords of their constitutional rights. In the next town the 
evidence may come from a manufacturer who, his war contracts canceled a long time 
ago, has waited patiently month after month for a year and a half for a settlement, 
which has not yet been made because a new government negotiator appears on the 
scene every few weeks and the newest federal incumbent always says, “You've got to 
give me time; this case is all new to me.” 

In the next town, the evidence may come from a man who is embittered because 
he thinks the Treasury Department has gypped him on his taxes. This is a frequent 
charge and there is reason to believe that some officials in this department try to get 
all the tax money the traffic will bear. 

Then there is the evidence from manufacturers whose war contracts are being 
renegotiated. In this field of complaint, one hears charges ranging all the way from 
mild coercion to open threats of reprisals. In the hearings before the House Ways 
and Means Committee the statement was made that to fight the government on re- 
negotiation was to invite reprisals. This charge has not been refuted convincingly. 

: We do not contend that every complaint against government agencies is justified. 
We do believe that the number of complaints and particularly the feeling among so 
many complainants that they have no recourse to ordinary constitutional guarantees 
indicate a situation so serious that the federal administration ought to do something 
about it. 

In a democracy, respect for government rests heavily upon the idea that the gov- 
ernment will be just to the governed. Even in wartime, when extraordinary powers 
are granted to the executive branch, the Chief Executive is expected to use these 
powers sparingly. 

An administration in its third term, with a bureaucratic army of more than 3,- 
000,000 civilians, runs the constant danger of becoming intoxicated with power. We 











- believe it is time for somebody high up in administrative councils to call a halt, to 
curb abuses of power and to reinstate integrity in government. 
FAMILY PURSE BULGES: Checks by ber 2,590,000 families reported they were planning 
the United States Chamber of Commerce indicate to buy automobiles at a cost of $2,331,000,000; now 
that American families are revising upward their 3,675,000 families intend to spend $3,307,500,000 
plans for postwar purchases. The chamber made a for postwar automobiles. Similarly, whereas the 
survey last December and has just completed a sim- December survey showed families were intending 
site ilar one. Comparison of the results of the two shows to buy household appliances costing $860,185,000, 
that intention to buy has increased considerably dur- the most recent check-up places this figure at $1,- 
ing the eight-month interval. 215,910,000. 

, In the latest survey, 61 per cent of the families However, the peak of affluence may be near or 
say they are saving money; last December 56 per ‘it may have passed. In December 73 per cent of 
cent indicated they were able to save. Last Decem- the people felt they were as well off as a year ago. 

. Y. 

(OVER) 
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In the latest survey, 72 per cent feel thfs way. Fam- 
ilies in the East and Far West reported their finan- 
cial status still was improving, but in the Middle- 
west and South the reports indicated a halt or minor 
decline in affluence. 

These figures should be interesting to every manu- 
facturer whose product is affected by the buying 
habits of the public. —p. 67 


KAISER'S STEEL VENTURE: Through 
the medium of newspaper and radio publicity, the 
American people have been conditioned to accept 
as extraordinary any achievement that can be attrib- 
uted to Henry J. Kaiser. To millions of headline 
readers and radio listeners he has become the mir- 
acle man of this emergency. 

To cold-blooded industrialists he is something 
else. They refuse to take him at face value. They 
want to know what he has on the ball. They do 
not believe in miracles. 

Consider Kaiser's Fontana steel enterprise. This 
would attract the attention of the metalworking in- 
dustry regardless of whether Mr. Kaiser were iden- 
tified with it or not. To steelmakers, the Kaiser 
glamor does not add or subtract from the signifi- 
cance of this venture. It happens to be the first 
integrated iron and steel project on the Pacific 
Coast. 

John Knox, STEEL’s steel plant editor, has visited 
Fontana and witnessed the Kaiser installations. Blast 
furnace, coke works, steelworks and rolling mills are 
the work of eminent engineers and equipment manu- 
facturers who have participated in much of the ex- 
pansion of iron and steel facilities throughout the 
nation in recent decades. The Fontana layout is 
good, according to accepted standards. 

What part it will play in the postwar struggle 
for markets remains-to be seen. Its destiny is im- 
portant to the industry. Because of this fact, we 
have gone to some pains to describe the Kaiser Fon- 
tana properties and to explain the Kaiser plans for 
its peacetime operations. —p.72 


A JOB FOR CONTROLLERS: ©&>- 


ders M. Voorhees, chairman of the finance commit- 
tee of U. S. Steel, hit upon a timely theme when 
he urged members of the Controllers’ Institute of 
America to improve the quality of corporation finan- 
cial reports. } 

We are particularly pleased to endorse his remarks 
because STEEL for some years has been emphasiz- 
ing the need of financial statements which help the 
public to understand industry’s problems. “So 


cramped has our style become,” said Mr. Voorhees, 
“that we are leaving the social field to the bureau- 
crats and reformers who, because they do not have 
to make ends meet, are limited only by the capacity 
of their imaginations.” 

Controllers, as the bookkeepers of industry, have 
the opportunity, believes Mr. Voorhees, to furnish 
the public with facts upon which it can form opin- 
ions. If all in the profession were to do this objec- 
tively, it would go a long way toward dispelling the 
bunkum of the “production for use” theorists on 
government payrolls. —p. 70 


CLEARER AIR OUTSIDE: 


which makes sense from every standpoint is fou:x! 
in the decision of WPB to decentralize its opera- 
tions so that more of its activities will be closer to 
the areas of war production. 

WPB’s Operations Council figures that the con- 
templated action will reduce the necessary travel by 
businessmen to and from Washington by 33 per 
cent, will slash paperwork by as much as 40 per 
cent and will expedite negotiation appreciably. 

These advantages are tangible and worthwhile, 
but there is another which may prove to be equally 
important. In Washington the government agency 
man and his business conferee are under the spell 
of bureaucratic officialdom, to say nothing of the 
baleful influence of inner sanctum gremlins. De- 
cisions reached in the clear air of any locality re- 
moved from Washington should be advantageous to 
both parties. —p. 49 


A move 


c c 


WAR OUTPUT STILL UP: Donald 


Nelson’s munitions index (November, 1941 — 100) 
rose 25 points in August to a new high of 618. This 
is a gain of 5 per cent over the July figure and is 
gratifying from several angles. 

First, it probably indicates a correction—in part, 
at least, of the difficulties which were publicized 
with so much emphasis a few months ago. Second- 
ly, it means that munitions output, already at a 
high point and menaced by cutbacks, cancellations, 
etc. still is mounting. Thirdly, it indicates that if 
there was a summer letdown, it was inconsequential 
—p. 44 
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and is in the background. 













Inland furnishes shell steel 


for many sizes of shell . . . 





. Shect steel for cartridge boxes and 
other types cf military containers . . 


Wherever Allied Guns Roar 
You'll Find Inland Steel 


Deep in the jungles of the Solomon Islands, on the plains of Russia, in southern Eu- 





. bars for machine gun 


rope, Allied fighters are pounding positions, using guns and shells made of Inland Steel. 
tripod assemblies . . I e J eI ae é 


Special steel for small and large caliber gun barrels is made by Inland for a Govern- 
ment arsenal, It is steel requiring the most careful selection of raw materials, perfect 
furnace conditions, and the closest possible metallurgical control. 

Carriages for large field guns must be built of steel that is as light as possible, is 
easily fabricated and will retain its high strength under terrific and relentless pounding. 
Inland Hi-Steel, the low alloy, high strength, corrosion-resistant structural steel, meets 
all these requirements. 

Each day Inland makes shipments of shell steel that are to be forged and turned 
into many sizes of shells up to 155 mm. The uniform high quality of this steel has 
helped manufacturers meet production schedules. 

Ledloy, the lead-bearing, faster-machining Inland steel, is going into millions of 
shells and is resulting in higher production, lower unit cost and longer tool life. 

Yes, wherever Allied guns roar you'll find Inland steel in the guns and shells, as well 
as in many other types of fighting equipment, with which our men are winning Victory. 





, — steel for large and 


small caliber gun barrels . . 





INLAND STEEL CO. 
38 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 3, Ill. 


Sales Offices: Milwaukee Detroit St. Paul St. Lowis Kansas City Cincinnati New York 





and high-strength Hi-Steel that with- 
stands the terrific stresses in gun 
carriages. 





















Wartime Emergency Steels 
In Ryerson Stock 


AIRCRAFT ALLOYS — Available through the ACW plan 
NE ALLOYS — On hand for all essential applications 
Write for helpful booklets 


Call Ryerson .. . for the steel you need quickly, 


whether it’s day-to-day needs or emergency or- - 


ders. Your nearby Ryerson plant carries over 
10,000 different kinds, shapes and sizes of 
steels in stock for immediate shipment. And, 
stocks are now adequate to meet requirements. 


At our Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and 
Jersey City plants, we carry Aircraft Alloy bars 
. . . 8630, X4130 and 4140 in various condi- 
tions and in a wide range of sizes. These spe- 
cial stocks are earmarked for aircraft use. They 
meet government specifications and are offered 
in accordance with the ACW program. 


Ryerson NE Alloy Steels in the carburizing, 
medium hardening and high hardening grades 
are available at all ten plants in a wide range 
of sizes. Ryerson furnishes helpful test data 


and physical property interpretations with 
each shipment of NE Steels. 


Informative booklets of helpful data have 
been prepared. The Aircraft Alloy Steels 
Booklet lists available steels in stock; gives a 
condensed version of the AMS and ANS spec- 
ifications as they pertain to steel. The NE 
Booklet covers the explanation of the Jominy 
Test and its relationship to the physical prop- 
erties of steel; lists available stocks; and pre- 
sents physical property information on many 
popular NE Steels. Copies of both books are 


yours for the asking. 


Make Ryerson your number one source for 
steels. Let our engineers and metallurgists 
work with you. Call Ryerson first . . . for 
action on steel. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 


RYERSON STEEL-SERVICE 
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Most Industrial 
Stocks Adequate 


Shortages reported at Chicago and Youngstown . . 
Home deliveries delayed by scarcity of handlers, 
drivers, trucks and tires. . . Loss of manpower 


limits output of mines 


INDUSTRIAL users of coal in most 
war production centers have adequate 
stocks and are not unduly concerned with 
the possibility of a shortage, a survey by 
STEEL’s editors reveals. 

Exceptions to the generally satisfactory 
situation are noted in Chicago and the 
Ohio Valley. Youngstown district mills 
are working on virtually a hand-to-mouth 
basis, with one company having stocks 
sufficient for only three or four days. 
Coking coals are low at Chicago. 

In other districts consumers have been 
building up stocks steadily since the 
mine strike ended and in some cases have 
larger inventories than a year ago. They 
anticipate no difficulty unless a new coal 
mine strike is called. 

Outlook for domestic consumers is 
much gloomier. Deliveries to 
holders in most areas are extended from 
four to six weeks. This is caused not 
so much by a shortage of coal as a lack 
of handlers and trucks. Many retailers 
have been forced out of business by ima- 
bility to obtain drivers and yard workers. 


house- 


The situation is most acute in cities 
swollen by in-migration of war workers, 
placing a heavier burden on the facilities 
of retailers. Conversion from oil to coal 
heating plants also has increased the 
demand for home coal. 

Government fuel administrators 
coal producers are in conflict on the 
outlook for the winter. Secretary Harold 
L. Ickes, solid fuels administrator for 
war, says: “Coal production has been 
unable to keep pace with the expansion 
of war requirements, despite such expedi- 
encies as lengthening the mine work- 
week and the stocking program .. . 

“There is a far better chance that the 
situation will grow worse before it grows 
better, because the coal industry faces 
strict limitations despite any efforts which 
can be made to raise production levels. 

“It faces a continual loss of manpower 
because of the war. The biggest trouble 
is lack of replacements.” 

J. D. Battle, executive secretary of the 


and 
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National Coal As- 
sociation, deplored 
the predictions by 
government offic- 
ials of a shortage. 
The nation will 
have suffiicent coal 
for war industry 
and for home heat- 
ing, he insisted. 

“If certain peo- 
ple in high places 
in Washington will 
stop making state- 
ments concerning 
the possibility of shortages and 
threats of rationing that induce panic 
buying, it will be better for all con- 
cerned and the fuel requirements of the 
nation will be met,” he observed 


coa | 


A considerable tonnage of United 
States coal is expected to be shipped to 
Italy which, while an Axis member, was 
supposed to have been receiving a mil 
lion tons a month from Germany. Eng- 
land, which normally could supply a 
substantial amount of the fuel needed in 
Italy, is facing a grave shortage herself 
as the result of strikes. Diversion of 
American fuel to the peninsular nation 
or any other occupied territory would 
soon be reflected in the amount avail 
able for domestic heating. 


Analyses of the supply situation by 
districts: 
DETROIT: Large industrial users of 


coal in this area—Great Lakes Steel, De- 
troit Edison and Ford Motor—are at the 
moment comfortably fixed on supplies 
and are not anticipating any great diffi- 
culty in keeping stocked over the winter 
months. Great Lakes, for example, is 
gradually building up stocks to the re- 
quired 90 days’ supply when the naviga- 
tion season closes, and has been assured 
by its coal source that the necessary 
tonnage will be moved in, al! by water. 
Scattered reports from smaller industrial 
users reflect some concern over coal 
supplies, but with directives from Wash- 








HAROLD L. ICKES 


“Situation will grow worse before it grows better 


ington guiding shipments of coal and war 
plants holding top priority, the situation 
is well in hand. 

Quite the reverse of the above condi- 
tion is true in the domestic market which 
has been swollen by in-migration of 3Q0,- 
000-400,000 persons to work in Wil 
plants, conversion from oil to coal in 
shrinkage 


number of 


many heating plants, and a 


of 33 1/3 per cent in the 
coal dealers still in business 

At present only 30 per cent of winter 
supplies are in consumer bins, and yard 
stocks are approximately 50 per cent be 
low the level of this time last year 
Shortage of handlers and truck drivers 
is littl 


even being forced to discontinue deliv 


short of appalling, some yards 


eries iltogethe r because of no drivers 
CLEVELAND: Steel producers in this 
area have a reasonably comfortable sup 


ply of coal stocks. Most producers re 


port their stocks are around a 30-day 
supply with. incoming shipments keep 
ing them at that level, although one mill 
reports only a 20-day supply. High and 


low volatile metallurgical fuel is being 
shipped into the district. in adequate 
quantities but producers are unable to 
build up their stockpiles to the 60 days’ 
supply ordered by the fuels administra- 
tor. 

Producers of finished . steel products 
are maintaining their 60-day stockpiles 
and have not encountered any difficulties 
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on shipments of the vital war fuel. 
About 5,500, tons of coal have been 
allocated fox sh to upper lake re- 
gions from Sept. 15 to the end of the 
shipping season.” Domestic consumers 
will feel the pinch because of this for 
the supply being shipped in for domestic 
use is only one-third of that needed. 
Steel producers here report that unless 
a’ strike is called this fall they believe 
they will be able to build up their coal 
stocks to 60 days’ supply once the needs 
of the upper lake regions have been met. 
PHILADELPHIA: Most industrial con- 
sumers are in a better position than usual 
at this time of year. Strikes in the mines 
last spring and the possibility of new 
digturbances this fall, plus the prospect 
of,a substantial movement to Italy, have 
regulted in protective covering. Where 
stogks have been built up substantially, 
aq purchases are limited by the gov- 
e ent. 
ITTSBURGH: A distinct shortage exists 
inthe domestic market, but industrial 
c@fisumers are fairly well supplied. Most 










wish but see no threat to contifiued 

tions. z 

sibility of a new strike iggrorrying 
‘ 


] ALO: ch ers.and suppliérs of 


cog ieve rumors of a seri- 
OBg_ COal- tage are unfounded. Dis- 
oad plants aré fairly well stocked and 
efforts to build up dock stocks are meet- 
ing with average success. 

One supplier blames agitation to get 
in supplies for the current unrest in the 
market. He contends there is no short- 
age of industrial fuel and says shipments 
are running ahead of a year ago. 
NEW YORK: Despite interruptions to 
production in recent months, industrial 
consumes in’ many cases have more coal 
on hand than is usual at this season. 
Difficulties they encountered last spring 
because of coal strikes and the threat of 
possible further later disturbances in the 
bituminous field this fall has madé con- 
sumers more alert to the importance of 
getting in coal for their winter require- 
ments earlier than normally, with a 


= 


result that during the summer they 
stepped up their buying. 

Industrial consumers. average three 
months supply, it is estimated. Some 


are handicapped by having limited stor- 
age facilities, with a result that they have 
not more than a month's stock on hand. 
A few consumers have about six months’ 
supply. 

Their purchases will be limited by 
Washington where stocks in the case of 
industrial companies amount to more 
than 30 days’ supply; railroads, 45 days’ 
supply; and public utilities, 60 days’ 
supply. It is said.that they will be per- 
mitted to buy only 75 per cent of their 
eurrent monthly consumption, where 
stocks run beyond those amounts. 
YOUNGSTOWN: Steel plants here are 
virtually working on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, and the lack of fuel is causing 
considerable concern. 

Stocks were depleted during 
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nies report stocks not as large) as _ 





COAL RESEARCH 


A new five-year coal research 
program to more effectively util- 
ize the country’s coal reserves is 
being undertaken by Bituminous 
Coal Research Inc. at Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, O. 
Contemplating an expenditure of 
$2,500,000, the program seeks to 
develop smokeless stoves, fully 
automatic home heating and cool- 
ing, gas from coal for the nation’s 
pipelines, radically improved rail- 
road locomotives and chemical 
products. 











last spring's strikes and coal production 
since has not permitted steel plants to 
rebuild their cegerves. In fact, they even 
had to use reserves to maintain opera- 
tions. 

Orie large.steel plant has only enough 
fiiel to last-three or four days. The same 
Situation ‘is faced by the independent 
blast furnaces which are being fed chief- 

by beehive coke. Two other steel 
mills have reported somewhat better 
supplies for their by-products coke plants, 
one about.a week’s supply and the other 
about a week to 10 days’ supply. They 
normally carry three weeks’ to a month’s 
reserve. 

The domestic fuel situation here is 
serious. Virtually no deliveries are be- 
ing made on domestic coal, and those 
orders that are being filled are at least 
a month old. 


CHICAGO: Coal supply situation in this 
district has deteriorated steadily since 
mines reopened last spring. 

Chief worry insofar as the steel in- 
dustry is concerned is in coking coal 
which must be shipped in from Eastern 
fields. High volatile grade is shortest 
in supply, and low volatile is not far be- 
hind—the two are mixed in an approxi- 
mate 50-50 proportion for charging into 


by-product ovens at the local plants. 

Steelmakers are reluctant to divulge 
their raw materials inventory situation, 
but it is known that stocks of coking coal 
range from a period of three or four 
days to a few weeks. 

Insofar as steam coal is concerned, 
the situation is considerably easier, but 
nevertheless stocks are well below those 
which should be carried at this season. 

Several companies in this district op- 
erate their own coal mines, and thus 
have some control over the supplies of 
fuel available to maintain their own op- 
erations. However, none produce their 
total requirements. 

Assurances have been given by the 
government and commercial] interests that 
steel industry requirements will be met 
in full, but the ice is thin when inven- 
tories on the ground total only a few 
days. 

Some steel producers have been handi- 
capped in their supply problem by hav- 
ing to receive coal currently by rail, 
instead of vessel for which their unload- 
ing facilities are designed. 

Illinois solid fuel shippers announced 
Sept. 17 through the state’s Bituminous 
Coal Producers Advisory Board, that the 
first, and to date the only, coal alloca- 
tion plan in the country had been worked 
out to meet the Solid Fuel Administra- 
tion’s demand for emergency wartime 
tonnage. 

The system, set up on a voluntary 
basis by producers, will be operated on 
a percentage basis. Large and small 
shippers alike will contribute to the ex- 
tra tonnage to be shipped from the 
state, usually at remote points. At pres- 
ent, the solid fuel administrator has made 
requisition for approximately 200,000 
tons of Illinois coal. 

CINCINNATI: This area is in a pre- 
ferred position as regards coal supply 
due to proximity to the mines and to 
river transportation. No shortage is ex- 
pected unless stocks are restricted by the 
government or coal is diverted to other 


districts 


Arms Output Over Summer Slump 


Gains 5 per cent during August. 
7612, with emphasis on heavier and better models. 


. Aircraft production totals 


. Ground 


signal equipment up 30 per cent 


MUNITIONS production in August 
climbed 5 per cent above July, appar- 
ently ending the sharp summer slump. 
The August report, approved by Donald 
M. Nelson, War Production Board chair- 
man, before he left on a London mis- 
sion, was held up for several days he- 
cause War Department officials feared 
it was “too optimistic”. 

The production index rose 25 points tc 
618 (November, 1941 =— 100). 

Production of airplanes, measured on 
a weight basis, increased 7 per cent. 
The increase during the past half year 


has been more rapid than during 1942. 
August output reached the record total 
of 59,000,000 pounds of airframe weight, 
and during the past five months the av- 
erage monthly increase has been 3,300,- 
000 pounds, more than twice the average 
monthly increase during 1942. 

Despite this progress, the aircraft pro- 
gram still is behind schedule. Employ- 
ment shortages continue to hamper pro- 
duction. 

During August, 7612 planes were pro- 
duced. Heavy bombers ran 11 per cent 
above July, and fighters as a group, ran 
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5 per cent higher than it was in July. 

“Not only was August's airplane gain 
the best since May, but production would 
have climbed even higher had it not 
been for design changes,” WPB said. 
“Our plane production now has reached 
a point where we can afford to take slight 
temporary losses in production to get a 
more effective model. Since the combat 


efficiency of a plane can be determined 
only through actual fighting experience, 
design changes always will be neces- 
sary.” 

Ground signal equipment output 
gained 30 per cent in August, and prac- 
tically is up to schedule. 

Ammunition gained 1 per cent al- 
though no increase was scheduled. By 





Present, Past and Pending 


@ STEEL RECOVERY CORP. TO BE DISSOLVED 


PITTSBURGH—Steel Recovery Corp., the government’s steel salvage agency, has com- 
pleted its work and will be dissolved in “the very near future”, it was reported last 
week. 





@ STUDIES POSTWAR PLANT DISPOSAL 

WasHincton—Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan has been retained by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development to make a special study of what to do with government-owned 
plants and surpluses after the war. On leave as economics professor from the 
University of Denver, Dr, Kaplan is expected to complete a preliminary report by 


November. 
° ° ° 


@ MACHINE TOOL WORKERS FURLOUGHED 


CLEVELAND—Decline in demand for machine tools and necessity for changing over 
for the manufacture of other war material is causing Warner & Swasey Co. to fur- 
lough some workers for 90-day periods. 

o ° ° 


@ INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT HOLDS AT JULY LEVEL 
New York—<August industrial output as measured by the Federal Reserve Board 
held at the July level of 205 per cent of the 1935-39 average. 


° ° — 


@ EXPERIMENTAL STEEL HIGHWAY SECTION INSTALLED 


DARIEN, CONN.—An experimental steel highway section has been installed at “prov- 
ing grounds” here by the Irving Subway Grating Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Sponsors believe the steel-type roadway holds important postwar potentialities. 

° ° ° 


@ CERTIFICATES WAIVED ON STEEL SALES TO FARMERS 


WASHINGTON—Steel distributors may replace in their stocks merchant trade products 
sold to farmers without getting certificates from the latter. This is provided in di- 
rection 2 to War Production Board’s order M-21-b-2. 


& PRICES SET FOR TENNESSEE-ARKANSAS CHARCOAL 
WASHINGTON—Specific prices were announced last week by Office of Price Ad- 
ministration for additional grades of Tennessee and Arkansas charcoal. The new 
prices are: In bags, $35; granulated in bags, $34.50; midget briquettes in bulk, 
$38 and in bags, $47; standard, in bags, $40; soft water proof, $40, and charcoal 
screenings, $19.40, including bags 


° ° co 


@ MACHINE*TOOL SHIPMENTS, ORDERS DECLINE 
WASHINGTON—Machine tool shipments dropped about 10 per cent in value during 
August to $87,827,000, War Production Board announced. Total orders were $40,- 
192,000, about 3 per cent under July bookings, but cancellations were only $6,814,- 
000 compared with $12,734,000 in July. Order backlog at the end of August 
totaled $386,792,000, a decline of about 12.3 per cent from the July figure. 


@ RAILROADS PLACE 408 NEW LOCOMOTIVES IN SERVICE 


WaASHINGTON—Class 1 railroads placed 408 new locomotives in service during the 
first eight months of 1943, compared with 514 during the comparable 1942 period. 


@ ALUMINUM FORGINGS TO REACH 45 TIMES PEACE PEAK 


PrrtspurcH—Aluminum forging capacity 45 times its peacetime peak will be at- 
tained by the Aluminum Co. of America by the end of this year, according to Presi- 
dent Roy Hunt. 
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next spring this category is expected to 
become one of the most outstanding ord- 
nance programs, emphasizing the shift 
from capital to expendable items. 

Work done on naval vessels increased 
4 per cent and on merchant vessels 1 per 
cent. Deliveries of naval vessels reached 
a new peak of 284,000 displacement tons, 
a gain over July of 40 per cent. Deliv- 
ery of destroyer escorts was 20 per cent 
ahead of schedule. 

In the less bothersome programs, com- 
bat vehicles declined 6 per cent, self- 
propelled artillery gained 32 per cent, 
antiaircraft guns and equipment rose 4 
per cent, small arms increased 5 per 
cent and motor vehicles gained 10 per 
cent. 

Construction again declined according 
to plan. 





MUNITIONS INDEX 
(November 1941 100) 
Month 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Jan. 41 166 460 
Feb 45 182 486 
Mar 52 218 530 
Apr. 60 247 563 
May 57 276 564 
June 59 809 57: 
July 23 64 339 593 
Aug 22 72 372 618 
Sept 22 83 387 
Oct 27 91 403 
Nov 84 100 448 
Dec. 50 1338 4197 











Production Efficiency of 
Small Arms Releases Plants 


Increased efficiency in the manu- 
facture of small arms ammunition has 
reached the point where the Ordnance 
Department, Army Service Forces, has 
been able to relinquish two ordnance 
plants to fill another vital war need, the 
War Department announced last week 

The United States Rubber Co. will re- 
p'ace small arms ammunition production 
with the manufacture of synthetic rub- 
ber tires at the Eau Claire Ordnance 
plant, Eau Claire, Wis. The Kelly 
Springfield Co. also gradually is con- 
verting the Alleghany Ordnance plant at 
Cumberland, Md. from the manufacture 
of small arms to rubber tire production. 


Net Worth of United Steel 
Workers Union Increased 


Audit report of the United Steel 
Workers of America for the period, Dec 
1, 1942 to May 31, 1943, shows in- 
crease in net worth of the union over 
the six months period of $871,328.12. 
Net worth is now listed as $2,646,238.81, 
the increase representing the excess of 
income over expenses from Dec. 1, 1942 
to May 31, 1943. Audit, by Main & Co., 
covers both the international office in 
Pittsburgh and 40 district offices. 

Total receipts during the six-month 
period show initiation fees at $3 per man, 
$362,820.50. Dues received at $1 per 
month per man totaled $3,629,879.46. 
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Labor Supply Will Determine 
Placing of New War Contracts 


War Production Board chairman forbids materiel orders to 
West Coast and similar areas if military timetables can be met 


by allocating them elsewhere. 


approved 


PLACEMENT of war contracts in the 
country’s 59 areas of acute labor short- 
age was forbidden by Donald M. Nelson, 
War Production Board chairman, if it is 
possible to meet military timetables by 
placing them elsewhere. 

Mr. Nelson also directed that “no con- 
tract requiring increase of employment 
shall be placed in the West Coast re- 
gion or any other region to which a pro- 
gram similar to the West Coast man- 
power program may hereafter be ap- 
plied” . without prior approval by Mr. 
Nelson or another official designated by 
him. 

The new war contract placement pol- 
icy rates manpower second only to time- 
liness of delivery. 

“As insufficient manpower is hurting 
production, procurement agencies are 
directed not to place contracts in areas 
of acute labor shortage notwithstanding 
the existence of facilities capable of do- 
ing the job, whenever it is practical to 
place the contract elsewhere,” said Tu- 
dor Bowen, director of WPB’s procure- 
ment policy division. 

Payment of a premium to small plants 
situated in noncritical labor areas was 
authorized by the war production agency. 


Premiums for small plants 


Earlier policy emphasized existence of 
facilities more than available labor sup- 
ply in the placing of contracts. 


WLB Tells Bethlehem To 
Organize Vacation Plan 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
has been directed by the shipbuilding 
commission of the War Labor Board to 
organize a liberalized vacation plan for 
employes of eight of its shipyards. 

Employes with five years’ service as of 
next May 1 at the Staten Island yard, the 
two in Brooklyn and in East Boston, and 
three in Baltimore, will receive two 
weeks vacation with pay while those with 
more than one year's service will receive 
one week of vacation with pay. 


Board Stresses Acuteness 
Of Labor Shortage 


Problem of manpower has grown so 
great that if production schedules are 
to be met during the next 12 months, 
1300 workers must be found for essen- 
tial war industries for every 1000 en- 


Pig tron Production Hits New 
All-Time High Mark in August 


PIG iron production in August estab- 
lished a new all-time record with 5,- 
815,633 net tons, 1432 tons more than 
the prior high of 5,314,201 tons in 
March, 1943, according to statistics of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute. 

August tonnage compares with 5,022,- 
745 tons in July and 5,009,084 tons in 
August, 1942. For the year to Sept. 1 
aggregate production was 40,681,821 
tons, compared with 39,491,105 tons 
in the comparable portion of 1942. 

The August total included 45,798 tons 


of ferromanganese and _spiegeleisen, 
bringing the cumulative tonnage for 
eight months to 439,742 tons, compared 
with 412,986 tons in eight months last 
year. 

Operations in August were at 98 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 93.5 
per cent in July, 97.2 per cent in August, 
1942, and 96.2 per cent average for eight 
months. 

Details of production by districts, in 
net tons, are shown in the accompany- 
ing table: 





———Total——_——_ 

Pig Ferro, Year Per cent 

District iron spiegel August to date capacity 
Eastern 995,780 14,124 1,009,904 7,724,710 92.4 
Pittsburgh- Youngstown 2,204,200 15,480 2,219,680 16,769,850 99.7 
Cleveland-Detroit 528,236 528,236 4,081,952 101.5 
Chicago 1,139,354 1,139,354 8,729,807 102.3 
Southern 315,997 16,194 332,191 2,761,043 88.3 
Western 86,268 86,268 614,459 89.5 
Total 5,269,835 45,798 5,315,633 40,681,821 98.0 


-_-+——— +o - 
American Iron and, Steel Institute. 
per cent’ of total «‘ast furnace production. 
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Companies included above during 1942 represented 99.8 


tering military service, according to the 
Division of Industrial Economics, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 

Total number of persons at work or 
in service in July continued at the record 
level of 63,600,000. Little relief was af- 
forded by normal seasonal reductions of 
320,000 in agricultural employment dur- 
ing the month, and by further reductions 
of 200,000 in construction and‘ trade. 

Women between the ages of 20 and 
34 are the primary source of new labor 
recruits needed. By July, 1944, war 
plants will need an additional 1,000,000 
women and the armed forces about 200,- 
000 more. 

Total employment, including the mili- 
tary forces, was about 6,500,000 greater 
in July than in mid-1942. Nearly 90,000 
additional workers were hired in July in 
manufacturing, raising total factory em- 
ployment to 16,300,000. 


West Coast To Direct 
Own Manpower Problem 


West Coast directors of the new man- 
power program have served notice that 
administration of the plan would be on 
a home-town and not a Washington basis. 

Following a two-day conference the re- 
gional labor-management committee of 
the War Manpower Commission, repre- 
semting California, Washington, Oregon, 
Arizona and Nevada, said: “We want 
the communities of the West Coast to 
know that the new manpower program 
is going to be guided and administered at 
the local level.” 


Strike Hits Gary Tin Mill 
In Job Transfer Protest 


In protest against proposed job trans- 
fers and layoffs planned by Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. at its Gary sheet and 
tin works, necessitated by the fact that 
WPB has reduced by 66 per cent per 
month allocation of tin plate to be mad 
in the plant in fourth quarter, a sufficient 
number of workers left their posts to force 
the plant down Sept. 20. Work was re- 
sumed Sept. 22 and grievances submit- 
ted to management. 

The reduction in tin plate allocation 
wdered by WPB required the company 
scale down the working, force by 600 
Company submitted to tht United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO) a plan to 
transfer to other departments on a 
seniority basis. 


WLB Sets Up Wage Rates 
For 240,000 in Buffalo 


Wage rates applying to more than 
240,000 metal and machinery workers 
in the Buffalo area were set up by Theo- 
dore W. Kheel, WPB regional chairman 

Rates ranging from 60 cents an hour 
for the most simple repetitive tasks to 
72 cents an hour for common labor and 
$1.35 for class A tool and die makers 
was established. 
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INLAND SHIPBUILDING: The U. S. S. Jenks, first destroyer escort vessel 

to be launched on the Ohio river, slid off the ways of Dravo Corp.'s east 

shipyard, Neville Island, Pa., Sept. 11. In connection with the launching, 
Dravo Corp. was awarded a third star for its Army-Navy pennant 








Distributors Feel Impact of War 


Significant changes in movement of products through jobber 
channels shown by comparison of 1942 and 1940 tonnage 


figures. 


IMPACT of the war upon warehouse 
steel distribution is revealed by compara- 
tive figures for 1940 and 1942 prepared 
by the American Steel Warehouse Asso- 
ciation. 

In 1942, warehouses and jobbers re- 
ceived 5,937,609 net tons from producers. 
In 1940 they accounted for 6,686,534 
tons of finished steel products. The de- 
crease was 748,952 tons or 11.2 per cent. 
Total mill production, however, scored an 
increase of 31.3 per cent. A record high 
point was enjoyed by distributors in 1940 
when receipts were 29 per cent above 
1939, previous top year. Prior to 1939, 
1929 held the record 4,468,937 


tons. 


with 


Influence of War Evident 


Influence of the war was especially 
evident in merchant product deliveries to 
distributors. Galvanized sheets were down 
61.4 per cent; wire products 10.5 per 
cent; pipe and tubes, 23.7 per cent. The 
decline for all merchant products was 
28.5 per cent. 

General steel products available for 
warehouses also fell far short of 1942 
demand. The breakdown of the priority 
system was a key factor in depriving dis- 
tributors of replenishments. Receipts of 
the general steel items dropped 21.8 per 
cent below tonnages delivered by pro- 
ducers during 1940. The critical situa- 
tion which general steel warehouses ex- 
perienced in 1942 is revealed by the fact 
that while production of these products 
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. Warehouse total off though mill output rises 


jumped 36.2 per cent in 1942 over 1940 
shipments to warehouses fell off 11.2 per 
cent. 

Success of the Controlled Materials 
Plan, from the standpoint of steel ware- 
house distributors, is clearly apparent 
as the first three-month period of the full 
operation of the plan nears an end, 
W. S. Doxsey, president of the warehouse 
association, reported last week. 

This plan permits warehouses to sell 
steel under clearly stipulated conditions 
and it provides for the replacement 
of the steel sokt from stock in accord- 


ance with these warehouse regulations. 


“Balancing of mill shipments to ware- 
houses with warehouse sales is, of course, 
the essence of CMP procedure,” said Mr 
Doxsey. “The warehouse load directives 
placed by the Warehouse Branch, WPB 
upon the producing mills each quarter 
are adjusted as necessary in accordance 
with statistics derived from consolidated 
WPB-2888 reports. Thus available sup- 
plies of each product are harmonized 
with demands. 

“During July, the first month for 
which these CMP statistics are available, 
figures submitted by our members show 
that, taking the United States as a whole, 
for every 98 tons of general steel prod- 
ucts delivered from warehouse stocks, 
100 tons were received into inventories 
from all sources—86 from 
scheduled rollings, 7.5 tons from other 
than scheduled rollings and 6.5 tons 


tons came 


from persons other than producers. 
“Because of the accelerated shipbuild- 


ing program which has resulted in an 
overall shortage of plates for all critical 
war purposes, it has not been possible 
to place upon the plate mills warehouse 
load directives equivalent to warehouse 
sales. The warehouse load directives 
for plates may range anywhere from 60 
to 75 per cent of the total warehouse 
base tonnage for plates. For example, 
our figures for the month of July show 
that for every 100 tons of plates received 
by warehouses, 64 tons came from 
other than scheduled rollings and 7 tons 
from persons other than producers. Total 
receipts of plates, however, were 97 
per cent of sales by warehouses in the 
month of July.” 
Conversion of so many 
mills for production of shipbuilding 
plates has made heavy inroads 
facilities for the production of hot-nolled 
and cold-finished sheets, according to 
Mr. Doxsey. Recently, demands of the 
armed services for products made of 
sheets has been exceptionally heavy 
However, the supply of hot-rolled and 
cold-finished sheets is limited and for 
the time being, # is likely warehouse 
load directives for these products wil] 
fall short of total warehouse sales. 
War conditions make it impossible for 
the Warehouse Branch of WPB ‘to dis- 
tribute the tonnage represented by ware- 
house load directives in proportion to 
the volume of warehouse business any 
particular producer may have enjoyed 
prior to the war. Some producers, es- 
pecially those equipped fo make certain 
war materiel, may be directed to use a 
very high percentage of their capacities 
purposes. 


continuous 


upon 


for such As a consequence, 
available capacities for warehouse re- 
quirements are correspondingly limited 
Normal mill customer relationships can- 
not be preserved by the War Production 
Board under these conditions and ware- 
occasionally find their normal 
sources of supply are booked to CMP 
limits and cannot accept additional or- 
ders. Warehouses unable to place their 
orders with their 
explore other sources 


houses 


usual sources must 
Scrap Shipments from Auto 
Graveyards Cut in August 


H. M director, War Production 


Board Salvage Division, announced last 


Faust, 


ute 
August amounted to 86 


week that scrap shipments out of 
graveyards in 
882 net 


compared with July shipments 


a 104 per cent decreas 
Augus 


tons, 


figure is the lowest in recent months 
ind far below the averages attained in 
the first six months of 19438. 

Car purchases by auto  wreckers 


amounted to 60,312 cars in August com 
pared with the July figure of 60,750 cars 
The August purchase figure, Mr. Faust! 
stated, although only sightly under that 
of July, is considerably below that for 
the months previous to June 1, 
cars purchased by auto wreckers aver 
aged approximately 85,000 
month. Cars wrecked 
totaled 53,827 


Ww hen 


cars per 


during August 
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STEEP ROCK 





Drain Lake To Expose Ore Body 


Unusual water diversion project expected to be completed in 
November -ut ore mining operations are not scheduled to be 
s'arted until next August 


lump suitable for “feed ore” and “charge 


WATER diversion program at the 
Steep Rock Iron Mines across the Cana- ore.” 
dian border north of Duluth, will be The deposits lie under 170 to 325 
completed in November, enabling Steep feet of water. Before the ore can be 
Rock lake to be pumped out and pro- mined, it is necessary to divert the Seine 
duction of high-grade ore started by river, which flows into Steep Rock lake 
August, 1944, as planned, according to and pump the lake dry. 
D. M. Hogarth, president. 

Special interest attaches to the project 
for the high quality of the ore to be ob- 
tained and for the engineering problems 
involved. 

Natural iron content of the deposits 
averages 56.54 per cent. Silica content 
is 3.42 per cent; phosphorus, .017 per 
cent; and sulphur, .039 per cent. Twenty- 
five per cent of the ore is open hearth 


To Rearrange Nature’s Face 


Engineers claim the problems of the 
tremendous undertaking are not particu- 
larly “involved, but will require another 
year before open pit mining can start. 
Stages of the job include: (1) Pumping 
the water from Raft lake (see accom- 
panying map) into Marmion lake; (2) 
lowering the level of Finlayson lake by 








STEEP ROCK IRON MINES LIMITED. 
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Map of the Steep Rock lake region. The Seine river which flows into the 

lake will be diverted to flow through Raft lake into Finlayson and thence 

into a new channel to the Southwest. Steep Rock lake must be pumped out 
before mining operations begin 


blasting a tunnel through solid rock and 
dredging away a sand barrier at the 


. Esker cut to permit the water to flow 


southward and form a new channel for 
the Seine river; (3) blasting cuts to con- 
nect Marmion lake and Finlayson lake 
through a control works in Raft lake; 
(4) diverting the Seine river by cutting 
off its present channel into Steep Rock 
lake by a dam, filling the channel to 
make the river reverse its course and 
flow through Raft and Finlayson lakes; 
(5) damming the eastern arm of Steep 
Rock lake, where the ore lies, and pump- 
ing out a billion gallons of water. 

When the eastern arm is pumped dry, 
31 million tons of proven and probable 
ore will be exposed. The property ini- 
tially will be equipped to produce ore 
at a rate of 2,000,000 tons a year and 
this rate can be increased as necessary. 
Ultimate tonnage of ore to be produced 
is believed to be much greater than 31,- 
000,000 tons. 

Agreement has been reached with offi- 
cials of the Dominion government and 
the Canadian National railways whereby 
a spur line some four miles in length 
will be built into the property, and suit- 
able loading docks constructed at Port 
Arthur. Ore will be shipped to Port 
Arthur by rail and from thence to lower 
lake consuming ports by vessel. 

To finance the project, the United 
States and Dominion governments are 
putting up approximately $9,000,000 in 
addition to about $3,000,000 in private 
capital. Largest contributor is the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. which is sup- 
plying $5,000,000. This money will not 
be used until the funds of the Steep 
Rock company, received from sale of 
debentures and stock, are exhausted. If 
the RFC’s $5,000,000 is not sufficient 
to complete the water diversion and get 
the property into production, the Steep 
Rock company’s exclusive sales agent, 
Premium Iron Ores Ltd. has agreed to 
supply an additional $1,000,000. 


Construct Power Line 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion of Ontario has undertaken to con- 
struct a 125-mile power line from Port 
Arthur to the mine at a cost of around 
$1,600,000. The spur railway line to the 
mine and the loading docks at Port 
Arthur, to be financed by the Canadian 
government, will cost an estimated $2,- 
500,000. 

In reporting on the progress of the 
project to stockholders, President Ho- 
garth said 83 per cent of the 1,100,000 
cubic yards of earth already have been 
moved and that the work will be com- 
pleted about Nov. 1. Finlayson lake has 
been lowered 27 of the 45 feet intended 
by the tunnel. 

Removal of rock is well under way at 
the Raft lake cut and is scheduled to 
be completed early in November. All 
preliminary work either is ahead of 
schedule or completed. 

Dams at the Narrows of Steep Rock 
lake and other work essential to the di- 
version are progressing satisfactorily. Six 
main construction camps have been built 
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Initial step in diversion of Seine river from Steep Rock lake. 


Waters of 


Finlayson lake are draining through a temporary tunnel preparatory to di- 
recting flow of river into new channel 


and mine buildings and houses are 
nearly completed. 

Presence of iron ore under Steep Rock 
lake has been inferred for many years 
by geologists because more than 60 
years ago explorers found large quanti- 
ties of hard float ore of good grade 
along the south shore. Theory was that 
it was cast up from the lake bottom by 
glacial action millions of years ago. 

In 1938, the Steerola Exploration Co. 
Ltd. was organized and proved the 
theory by drilling through the ice cover- 


ing of the lake that winter. The drilling 
revealed the ore bodies. 

The following year the Steep Rock 
Iron Mines Ltd. was organized and ac- 
quired all the assets of Steerola in ex- 
change for stock. 

Postwar sales and marketing programs 
to provide assurance of continuing out- 
lets for the entire output of Steep Rock 
ore now are virtually complete, accord- 
ing to Cyrus S. Eaton, Cleveland indus- 
trialist who heads Premium Iron Ores 


Ltd. 


Decentralization of Operations 
Function Planned by WPB 


SWEEPING decentralization of the 
whole operations function of the War 
Production Board is under way. This 
was announced last week by H. G. Batch- 
eller, operations vice chairman. 

Goals of a new program, represent- 
ing the maturing of a policy which has 
been evolving for several weeks and 
which was adopted at the first meeting 
of a newly established WPB Operations 
Council, include: 

A possible 33 per cent reduction of 


necessary travel by businessmen to and 
from Washington; a slashing of their rou- 
tines of paper work by as much as 40 
per cent; and an organization geared to 
greater speed and responsiveness. 

Much of the machinery of production 
control will be moved out of Washington 
to the WPB regional offices, although it 
is understood on the very highest authori- 
ty that it is not contemplated: at this 
time to move any part of the Steel Divi- 
sion from Washington. Consideration 


is being given, however, te ascertain what 
activities of this division can be trans 
ferred, if necessary, to various field of 
fices. Daily reports to WPB by steel 
producers will not be 
Sept. 30. 

Greater autonomy and consequently 
greater responsibility for the 13 regional 
offices and the 92 district offices of the 
agency will move out of Washington with 
whatever machinery of production con 
trol is transferred. It is believed that 
the program will create, in effect, 13 
“little WPB’s”, able to function without 
active assistance from Washington except 
in basic policy matters and in the in 
stance of problems which are beyond 
their own resources. Each regional direc 
tor now will be known as a “regional 
chairman”. 

Position of deputy vice chairman for 
field operations has been abolished, since 
the regional chairman will work directly 
with the Operations Council. A new 
field service office, under Harcourt Am 
ory, will channel certain information and 
services to the regional and district of 
fices. Mr. Amory formerly was assistant 
to the operations vice chairman 


required after 


Semimonthly Meetings Planned 


The Operations Council—which con 
sists of the regional chairman and execu 
tives of the WPB operation office—will 
meet every two weeks in Washington 
for the purpose of ironing out organiza 
tional details and facilitating the decen 
tralization process. 

The primary aim of the move is & 
produce greater speed and efficiency 
throughout the entire process of opera 
tions administration, but one of the first 
and most visible results is expected to 
be a slackening of the almost legendary 
tensions connected with doing business 
in Washington. 


A study instituted by Mr. Batcheller 
shortly after he assumed his present po 
sition in June convinced him that a sur 
prising percentage of the applications for 
priority assistance and allocations han 
dled in Washington could be handled 
just as competently in the regional cen 
ters and usually in much less time. It is 
hoped that by the end of the year a ma 
jor portion of the agency's paper work 
will be handled in the local offices. At 
that time only overall controls will still 
remain in the capital, if current plans 
carry through. 

The “production representative” sys 
tem which has been operating in the field 
for some time will be considerably ex 
panded and the duties of these engineers 
consultants and practical production men 
who have worked so close to industry 
will be amplified. They will have the 
specific assignment of breaking bottl 
necks and providing special service to 
producing ‘units for which WPB has 
prime responsibility. Particular attention 
and help will be directed toward the 
maintenance of the exacting delivery 
schedules. These schedules will still be 
set up in Washington, but thev will be 
checked in the local WPB offices 
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War Contractors Hampered and 
Harried Under Present Law 


Testimony of industrialists before House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee develops varying shades of opinion but all urge change 
in procedure. . . Duress on part of renegotiators alleged by 


some witnesses 


WASHINGTON 
WAR contractors who testified before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
at recent hearings on the Renegotiation 
ict expressed varying shades of opinion 
-but all were unanimous in finding 
fault with the renegotiation law as it 
now stands, 


As spokesman for the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, E. O. Shreve, 
president, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., accompanied by tax 
experts of the association, testified that 
the renegotiation process takes too much 
time of business executives from war 
production, and that this burden is es- 
pecially hampering to smaller companies. 
Furthermore, it creates considerable un- 
certainty in the determination of a com- 
pany’s financial position. 

Mr. Shreve said he believed it was 
unwise for Congress to delegate part of 
its power to levy taxes to groups of men 
and trusting to their judgment. In 1942 
the law seemed desirable as a war emer- 
gency measure, he declared, at that time 
the cost of producing many war items 
not being known. This condition has 
been radically altered since. Too, it was 
not until this year that the full effect of 
the 1942 revenue law in removing ex- 
cess profits has been fully appreciated. 


Asks For Act's Repeal 


It is apparent, Mr. Greve said, the 
Contracts Renegotiation act should be 
repealed and the price adjustment 
boards dismissed. Acknowledging that 
some contracting still to be done may in- 
volve items whose manufacturing costs 
will have to be developed he felt it 
would be a simple matter for procure- 
ment officers to stipulate in these con- 
tracts that the price later on would be 
subject to revision on the basis of costs. 
He thought it advisable to confine fur- 
ther renegotiation to contracts placed be- 
fore Jan. 1, 19438. 

In the exchange of questions and an- 
swers it was brought out that a number 
of committee members are apprehensive 
over the fact that, as Mr. Shreve put it, 
“the cards are all on the side of govern- 
ment” in this matter of renegotiation. 
Committee members wanted to know 
why more contractors did not appear to 
voice their grievances. Mr. Shreve said 
it was not considered good policy to ap- 
peal to the courts or to Congress in an 
attempt to get a price adjustment board’s 
ruling altered. 

One point brought out at the hearing 
that renegotiation threatens the 


vice 


was 
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financial solvency of contractors; banks 
hesitate to make loans to manufacturers 
who are undergoing renegotiation and 
who have no idea what profits they will 
be allowed to retain. 

F. N. Bard, president, Barco Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, who appeared as spokesman 
for the Illinois Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, declared the Contracts Renegotia- 
tion act has outlived its usefulness. 

Should Congress be unable to agree 
to repeal the law, Mr. Bard said, it 
should be amended to permit a contrac- 
tor to terminate the contract upon some 
reasonable basis if the refixed price is 
not acceptable. 


Pay Out of Own Pocket 


Asked “What is the situation surround- 
working-capital position if 
there should be a sudden termination 
of the war and cancellation of 
tracts?”, Mr. Bard replied: 

“I would not have the slightest idea. 
This is one of the principal worries of 
most contractors. It would be a serious 
matter, because we have to turn our cap- 
ital over quickly in order to stay within 
our capital structure. That is one rea- 
son for now allowing the secretaries to 
take and withhold payments that are 
currently due, because these payments 
are largely for labor and material; they 
are out-of-pocket payments. They are 
not depreciation and things that come 
out of capital. Many contractors 
cannot carry on if the secretary arbi- 
trarily holds out sums of money that 
should be currently turned over to 
them. In almost all these rules 
the secretary may do as he pleases.” 

Edward E. Butler, executive vice 
president, Vinco Corp., Detroit, who 
appeared for the Automotive Tool and 
Manufacturers Association, Detroit, an 
organization of some 200 “small” manu- 
facturers, said renegotiation endangers 
the future solvency of such manufactur- 
ers. He declared that the renegotiators 
are not allowing “reasonable” profits, 
as they claim. 

Emest W. Schneider, vice-president, 
Hudson Screw Machine Products Co., 
testifying as vice president, Screw Ma- 
chine Products Association, said this 
industry has expanded its capacity on 
a vast scale and has done it largely with 
its own capital. At the same time, 
large numbers of the newest screw ma- 
chines have been installed in plants of 
companies that normally are large cus- 
tomers. At the end of the war the 
screw machine products plants on the 
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average will contain much less of this 
modern, low-cost producing equipment 
and hence will have problems recaptur- 
ing their old markets. 

Had the industry had any inklings 
that a drastic renegotiation program lay 
ahead it never would have been able 
to afford its large capital investment. 
Its future financial solvency, Mr. 
Schneider declared, is threatened by the 
repegotiation process. 

Henry W. Jones Jr., president, Ameri- 
can Tube Bending Co., New Haven, 
Conn., told about the high cost of plant 
expansion and of the development work 
required in stepping up production of 
tubular assemblies, largely for the air- 
plane industry. The company has met 
these expenses out of its own funds. 
Whereas during the last four calendar 
years its total profit after taxes was 
$211,000, it has invested $218,000 of 
its own money in expansion. 

On $3,000,000 sales in 1942, after 
voluntarily reducing prices several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, the company’s 
profit before taxes was $481,000, or 15.7 
per cent. Taxes took $352,000, or 73 
per cent of the profit, and the com- 
pany had left $129,000, of which $101,- 
000 went into its plant. The company 
went into 1942 with a debt of $236,000. 
This was made up completely during 
the year and there remained a little 
more than was required to pay the 
first income tax installment due in March 
of 1943. At the beginning of this year 
the company again went into debt for 
$111,000 in order to carry on its war 
production. 

The company’s main problem, said Mr. 
Jones is: “How shall we pay our taxes? 
The answer lies in current earnings for 
subsequent years until the war ends 
.... We are now being renegotiated 
for 1942. ... Renegotiation of war 
business is a constant and serious threat 
to our continuing in business. From 
my observation, the administration of 
this act follows no pattern and is en- 
tirely without any basic plan. I feel 
that it is discriminatory, that it penal- 
izes initiative, and that it kills incen- 
tive of thousands of small manufactur- 
ers to help to win the war.... We 
have been asked for a refund out of 
earnings of $185,000 before taxes, mon- 
ey we will have to borrow or take from 
future earnings to pay.” 

“No Postwar Reserve” 

At this point Rep. Wesley E. Disney 
(D. Okla.) said: “Last year we provided 
for a 10 per cent postwar reserve. Now, 
if a taxpayer pays in a million dollars to 
the Price Adjustment Board he does not 
get any $100,000 postwar reserve. That 
is out and gone as far as he is concerned. 
It is an argument for handling this 
through an excess or an excessive profits 
statute. Now, it is said that it has 
to be handled by the tax bill; the whole 
thing has to be handled by the tax bill, 
but the Price Adjustment Boards, either 
within this law or outside of it, are 
taking the very thing away from indus- 
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try that we intended last year it should 
have.” 

J. F. Lincoln, president, Lincoln Elrc- 
tric Co., Cleveland, said if the renegotia- 
tors do what they expect to do, “that 
is the end of the Lincoln Electric Co. 
and the end of a lifetime of work of a 
lot of people, and it also is the end of a 
good many hundreds of stockholders who 
work with their hands in that factory and 
who are making production records 
which make this country the arsenal 
of democracy.” 

Mr. Lincoln said he knows of one 
contractor that has been renegotiated 
to a degree which has put him in a dan- 
gerous financial condition. When this 
contractor demurred, said Mr. Lincoln, 
Under Secretary of War Patterson said: 
“You will agree to that payment now, 
or we will expose you in the papers; we 
will hold from you every dollar that 
your governmént owes you and we will 
not allow any government contract to be 
placed with you unless you are so far 
below anybody else we can do nothing 
else”. 

This was the first case of coercion, so 
often inferred during the hearings, actu- 
ally revealed. Mr. Lincoln referred 
the committee to Judge Patterson for 
the name of the contractor. 

Walter Harnischfeger, president, 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, said 
durable goods cannot be given away 
during periods of depression. In 1929 
his company made $1,200,000 on sales 
of $12,000,000; at the bottom of the 
depression losses were at the rate of 
several million dollars annually. 


Cut Profits in Half 


In 1942 the company shipped $36,000,- 
000 worth of equipment for war use, 
doing this business on its own capital. 
It is paying about $10,000,000 in taxes 
on last year’s business, retaining $1,450,- 
000 as profits after taxes. The renego- 
tiation “board recently asked for a price 
reduction of $6,000,000 which would 
cut the gross profit in half and reduce 
the Harnischfeger $2,000,000 surplus 
by half. . 

Percy Rydings, vice president, Syra- 
cuse Supply Co., Syracuse, N. Y., ap- 
peared on behalf of the National and 
the Southern Supply and Machinery Dis- 
tributors Associations. The renegotiation 
act, he said, as originally passed prob- 
ably was not intended to include busi- 
néss of this type and Mr. Rydings rec- 
ommended that the act be amended to 
exempt from its provisions standard 
commercial articles normally and regu- 
larly produced during peacetime as well 
as under war conditions. Renegotia- 
tion, he said, takes practically all of the 
distributors’ profits from them. 

Another witness complained that the 
price adjustment boards take in their 
hands all power not reserved by Con- 
gress. Another told of an instance of 
coercion where a member of a board 
agreed not to touch salary increases if 
the company accepted the terms. 

A bitter complaint, in a letter from the 
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Equitable Equipment Co. Inc., New Or- 
leans, was entered in the record. It 
stated that the War Price Adjustment 
Board had allowed it to retain, after 
taxes, $19,500 on gross sales of $2,337,- 
000 in 1942, despite the fact that in 
1940, when it established its shipyard, 
it had a profit of 0.6 per cent after 
taxes, and in 1941, when it was learning 
to build vessels and paying for the ex- 





CHANGES PROPOSED 


Senator Carl Hatch (N. Mex.) 
last week introduced a bill pro- 
posing a single government board 
to replace the present price ad- 
justment boards and to formulate 
and publish policies so that con- 
tractors may more clearly under- 
stand renegotiation procedure. 

Under this new measure a con- 
tractor could win exemption by 
showing profits before deduction 
of income and excess profits taxes 
did not exceed 8 per cent of his 
total sales; also he would have to 
show his total sales were not more 
than three times his average total 
sales during 1938 and 1939 inclu- 
sive. Also the board would be im- 
partial and contractors would have 
the right of appeal. 

At the same time the House 
Naval Affairs Committee has in- 
troduced a bill calling for ter- 
mination of the Contracts Renego- 
tiation act as of Jan. 1, 1944, and 
future recovery of excessive profits 
through a super tax which would 
at the same time be not too high 
to prevent contractors from ac- 
cumulating postwar reserves. 

Indications are eventual repeal 
or revision of the renegotiation 
act will be much more drastic 
than suggested by the above pro- 
posals after the Ways and Means 
Committee completes its hearings 
and makes its recommendations. 











perience, it took a loss of 1.75 per cent. 

Ellsworth C. Alvord, representing the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
expressed the opinion the renegotiation 
act is unconstitutional because it author- 
izes procurement agencies to make prof- 
its decisions while denying the renego- 
tiated contractors any redress under the 
law. He urged strongly that the act be 
repealed and that the revenue law be 
amended so as to recover all excessive 
profits through the process of taxation. 

Mr. Alvord cited some instances of 
duress, such as the following statements 
by members of regional price adjustment 
boards: 

“You will be reported to the Con- 
gress”; 

“Your case will be widely publicized”; 

“You will receive no new contracts”; 

“Your existing contract commitments 
will be cut back”; 


“Your existing contracts will be term- 
inated”; 

“We will be compelled to make an 
extensive audit in your case”; 

“You have received the best treat- 
ment of anyone in your industry”; 

“Your allowable rate of profit for next 
year will be considerably reduced”; 

“You may appeal to Washington, but 
Washington invariably sustains us”; 

“You may appeal to Washington, but 
you will get worse treatment”; 

“Funds now due you will be with- 
held”. 

Thorvald S. Ross, president, Rivett 
Lathe & Grinder Co., Boston, also act- 
ing as spokesman for the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association, was 
another witness who held that renego- 
tiation is unfair to his company in view 
of the fact the proposed settlement does 
not allow the company to keep reserves 
that will be needed in the postwar 
period. 

Other witnesses who elaborated along 
much these same lines included L. Y. 
Spear, president, Electric Boat Co., New 
London, Conn.; Ralph S. Damon, vice 
president and general manager, Amer- 
ican Air Lines Inc., also representing a 
number of airplane manufacturers, and 
Francis A. Callery, vice president, Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., and also 
representing a number of other airplane 
manufacturers; Charles N. Safford, 
treasurer, Lovejoy Tool Co., Springfield, 
Vt.: Duncan Rice, Auto Specialties Mfg. 
Co., St. Joseph, Mich.; William J. Kelly, 
Kelly-O’Leary Steel Works, Chicago, and 
president, Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute, Chicago; Willard F. Rockwell, 
chairman, Timken-Detroit Axle Co., De- 
troit. 


Threats Interest Committeemen 


From the beginning of the hearing re- 
ports of threats to companies that have 
resisted the decisions of the renegotiat- 
ing boards have interested committee- 
men. In the testimony of Willard F. Rock- 
well, chairman, Timken-Detroit Axle Co., 
the point was brought out by Mr. Rock- 
well “whether it is intentional or not, we 
have been told very plainly what hap- 
pened to people like Warner & Swasey.” 

Representative Knutson asked Mr. 
Rockwell what happened to that firm and 
Rockwell replied he had heard Warner 
& Swasey had been threatened with hav- 
ing all their bank accounts attached, or 
their orders canceled, and that the Army 
would take over the company. 

Rumors around the hearing that some 
manufacturers had been warned they 
would get a worse deal if they complained 
are thought to have prompted Under Sec- 
retary of War Patterson in his testimony 
to introduce a chart of financial affairs 
of the Warner & Swasey Co. for the past 
seven years. 

Mr. Patterson said a refund of $5,- 
500,000 proposed to the Warner & 
Swasey Co. has been accepted, and he 
denied charges of bullying and threats 
by the renegotiators. He admitted the 
machine tool industry faces a serious 
problem after the war. 
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WINDOWS of WASHINGTON 


Army Trains Technicians 


AFTER the war a huge supply of 
skilled technicians will become available 
to industry as a result of the thorough 
course of instruction in various ord- 
nance field stations. Fire control course 
teaches electricity, radio and oil gear prin- 
ciples. Mechanic courses teach ignition, 
bearings, clutch, transmission and num- 
erous other automotive specialties. Ma- 
chinist courses teach the operation of ma- 
chine tools and other equipment and the 
design and maintenance of cutting tools. 
Ordnance also has many men trained to 
design new tools. 


Another Labor Reservoir 


Manufacturers confronted with a labor 
shortage will do well to get in contact 
with the nearest regional office of the 
United States Veterans’ Administration. 
This is the agency charged with the re- 
sponsibility of seeing to it that wounded 
or crippled soldiers, upon discharge, are 
rehabilitated and thus enabled to get jobs 
in industry. The number of soldiers in 
hospitals is increasing and they will start 
to become available in substantial num- 
bers early next year. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is prepared to enter into con- 
tracts with manufacturers and schools of 
various types and will bear all the ex- 
pense of training these men, in addition 
to paying them a pension of $80 monthly 
when single and $90 when married. 


Take Care of Your Truck 


Office of Defense Transportation, as a 
part of its effort to make motor trucks 
last longer, is about to issue a pamphlet 
giving instructions as to the proper care 
and maintenance of automotive cooling 
systems. Prepared by the Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers, it covers such sub- 
jects as the cleaning and flushing of 
the cooling system, rust prevention, the 
use of antifreeze solutions and so on. 


Munitions Savings Mount 


Army Ordnance Department reports 
that savings in the production of war 
materiel now aggregate millions of dol- 
lars each month and are increasing. Cost 
for the entire 0.50 caliber antiaircraft 
machine gun, for example, has been re- 
duced 50 per cent. Cost of one part of 
this gun was cut from $2 to 30 cents and 
the cost of another part was reduced 
more than 80 per cent. Ordnance also 
has done much in the direction of con- 
servation. On the basis of Army re- 
quirements for 1948 it estimates that suf- 
ficient aluminum is being released to 
build more than 20,000 fighter planes, 
sufficient copper for four billion extra 
rounds of caliber .50 ammunition and 
enough steel for construction of $1,000 
railroad cars. It also has found ways 
and means of releasing some 64,000,000 
pounds of ‘nickel, 4,300,000 pounds of 
molybdenum, 17,500,000 pounds of 
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chromium and 5,200,000 pounds of tin 
for other uses. All this is the result 
of suggestions screened and processed by 
112 industrial experts in the 13 ord- 
nance procurement districts. Thus far 
2806 suggestions have been received, 
2339 have been processed and more 
than 50 per cent have been placed in 
production lines. 


Petroleum Shipments Heavy 


At least 65 per cent of all Army and 
Navy shipments to our armed forces all 
over the world involve petroleum prod- 





CLEANING HOUSE 


When Chester Bowles came to 
Washington late in July to take 
over as general manager of the 
Office of Price Administration he 
said he would “clean house”. 
Since then he has moved “pro- 
fessors” out of policy-making jobs 
and he has placed experienced 
businessmen in such posts. He 
has increased the number of in- 
dustry advisory councils to near- 
ly 300. 

Six of the seven top policy- 
making officials were removed. 
Grade labelling requirements have 
been taken off some 20 price 
regulations and an effort made to 
set up the standards used by vari- 
ous sections of business, as in 
meat. More emphasis has been 
placed on “compliance” with OPA 
orders rather than on “enforce- 
ment”. In addition, Mr. Bowles 
has gone a long way in decentral- 
izing OPA, with the regional of- 
ficers working directly with mer- 
chants and manufacturers to get 
co-operation for OPA. The whole 
setup is much better than before. 
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ucts. In Sicily hourly requirements of 
gasoline came to 18,000 gallons, and they 
were supplied largely in 5-gallon cans. 
Today, as a result of extensive experi- 
ments by the Ordnance Department, the 
Army Ground Forces use only one type 
of gasoline for gasoline-powered. engines, 
and three types of fuel oil for diesel en- 


Ten varieties of engine oil have 


gines. 
been slashed to three. On Sicily only 
two kinds had to be provided—for 


water-cooled and air-cooled engines. 


Cordage Fibre Needed 


The campaign aimed at conserving 
cordage fiber, now a serious problem, is 
being developed. It is expected the 
campaign will be financed by industry; 
it will be sponsored by the Conservation 
Division of the War Production Board. 
Edwin G. Roos, Plymouth Cordage Co., 
North Plymouth, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed by the War Advertising Council 
to prepare the campaign. 


Auditing Absenteeism 


Auditing Absenteeism is the title of 
a pamphlet now available from the De- 
partment of Labor. It contains sample 
record forms of many manufacturers, to- 
gether with standard methods of com- 
puting absenteeism rates. In particular, 
it goes into detail on the fine systems 
adopted and cperated by Carnegie-llli- 
nois Steel Corp., Sonoco Products Co., 
Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., Summer- 
ill Tubing Co., National Lead Co.'s 
Titanium Division and Revere Copper & 
Brass Inc. It is a pamphlet which should 
be carefully studied by every personnel 
manager. 


Conservation Pushed 


One of the most important objectives 
at present is to get full co-operation of 
the public to save such critical resources 
as manpower, equipment, materials and 
fuel through economical use of trans- 
portation, communications, coal, petro- 
leum products, gas, electricity and water 
This campaign of conservation, launched 
on Sept. 15 by full-page public utility ad- 
vertisements and in radio broadcasts, will 
be intensified. 


Garden Tools in War 


Manufacturers of all kinds of garden 
tools are losing considerable business un- 
der lend-lease transactions. The Army 
in various war areas is operating Vic- 
tory gardens occupying about 14,000 
acres—and this acreage is being expand- 
ed. Practically all the equipment need- 
ed to grow these Victory gardens is be- 
ing furnished by British manufacturers 


Road Builders Look Ahead 


American Road Builders Association 
has launched a campaign to entourage 
the federal agencies, states and commu- 
nities, to prepare plans now for highway 
and airport construction and have these 
plans available for instant execution after 
the war. It finds there has been too 
much disposition to “prepare” and 
“think” about postwar planning and 
that the time has come to get finished 
plans on the shelf so they can be taken 
down and put into execution when work 
is needed. Its immediate objective is 
development of plans calling for an an- 
nual ontlay of $3,000,000,000 for at least 
five years to come. For every $100,000,- 
000 spent on highways and airports, it 
estimates this means eventual business 
transactions coming to $315,602,700 of 
which $131,019,400 goes into producer 
goods investment and $38,595,400 into 
producer goods reinvestment. A big 
demand for road building equipment is 


- foreseen after the war, particularly be- 


cause of the rapidity with which road- 
building equipment is wearing out. A 
good many communities have given road- 
building equipment, snow removers and 
so on to the armed forces and will need 
replacements. 
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Equipment Needs Mount as Allied 
Forces Step Up Attack on Axis 


Bulldozers, tractors, excavating shovels and other heavy ma- 
chinery now considered military end products. . . Overseas 
demands necessitate 21 per cent production increase in 1943 
despite drastic drop in construction on home front 


WASHINGTON 


INCREASED overseas military and 
lend-lease demands will require produc- 
tion of at least 21 per cent more con- 
struction machinery in 1943, -despite this 
year’s estimated reduction of 43 per cent 
in home front construction work, accord- 
ing to the Construction Machinery Divi- 
sion, War Production Board. 


Today, bulldozers, tractors, excavat- 
ing shovels and other heavy construction 
equipment of this type are military end 
products. They are needed to pull ar- 
tillery and supplies, load ships, clear 
roads through forests, fill bomb-pocked 
airfield runways and do the thousand 
and one other bulldozing, hauling, dirt- 
moving, and material handling jobs that 
must be done in a hurry, often under 
fire. 

Military demand for construction 
equipment has mounted steadily, with 
60 per cent of 1941 production required 
for military purposes, 75 per cent of the 
1942 production, and about 90 per cent 
of this year’s output. The percentage 
needed to fill military demand in 1944 
may be even higher. 

To assure prompt meeting of delivery 
schedules an expediting unit was set up 
in the Construction Machinery Division 
in April, 1943. The unit assists the 458 
manufacturers in the construction ma- 
chinery field in obtaining hard-to-get 
materials and components and _ takes 
whatever action is indicated to get the 
orders shipped on time. To date, it has 
handled 523 requests for such items as 
engines, bearings, steel, lumber, nuts and 
bolts, etc., and has succeeded in getting 
the needed material to the right place 
at the right time in 480 cases. 

Time required in handling cases varies 
from a few hours to 10 weeks, division 
officials report. Record for speed was 
made in one case, completed in half an 
hour. Cargo space had been reserved 
for 124 bituminous spreaders urgently 
needed overseas. The order was com- 
pleted except for fire extinguishers, one 
for each spreader, and the expediting 
unit was asked to assist in obtaining these 
124 extinguishers. It found out that the 
Corps of Engineers had an order for 
2000 extinguishers of the same type and 
specifications which was blocking deliv- 
ery. In a half hour, permission was 
secured from the Corps for release of 
124 extinguishers ahead of time for use 
in the waiting spreaders, and that partic- 
ular case was solved. 

By contrast, one of the complex cases 
handled by the unit was for 10 shovels 
ordered under lend-lease. These shovels 
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called for materials and parts of unusual 
specifications, normally requiring from 4 
to 5 months processing time. The com- 
pany with which the order had been 
placed was swamped with Navy orders 
for shovels of an entirely different type, 
and it seemed all but impossible to get 
the lend-lease shovels out on time. Per- 
mission was obtained from the Navy to fit 
the 10-shovel order into the company’s 
production schedule. The various spe- 
cial materials needed were rounded up 
and delivered on the dot. At the end 
of 5 weeks everything was in place ex- 
cept special electrical adapting equip- 
ment requiring 8 to 9 weeks to build. 
The incompleted lend-lease shovels were 
moved out of the way to a warehouse 
rented with lend-lease funds—the elec- 
trical equipment was installed and in 10 
weeks, instead of 4 to 5 months, the 
shovels were on their way. 


New Conservation Chart for 
Bronze Castings Issued 


A new edition of the’ conservation 
chart for brass and bronze castings was 
issued last week by the Conservation 
Division, War Production Board. It has 
been prepared to guide engineers and 
designers in specifying less critical grades. 

This chart replaces the down-grading 


‘efficiency in the 


chart issued by the division in January. 
The use of the new substitution chart 
for conservation in brass and bronze 
casting by specifications change is ex- 
plained by Carter S. Cole, chief of the 
Metals Branch of the Conservation Di- 
vision as follows: 

“Real conservation, where copper al- 
loys are necessary because of engineer- 
ing requirements, can be effected by 
specification changes based on a critical 
examination of end use. The primary 
objective of this work is a better utiliza- 
tion of available material for maximum 
war effort. Such 
changes are the designing engineer's re- 
sponsibility. The chart can serve as his 
guide and the accompanying table gives 
a ready cross-reference to the applicable 
approximately equivalent specifications. 

“Designing engineers have utilized the 
previous chart in making specification 
changes that have made efficient use of 
our supplies of secondary and scrap ma- 
terial. In nine months, during which 
foundry output has increased 17 per 
cent, use of new copper by ingot makers 
and foundrymen has decreased 22 per 
cent. That represents an achievement 
in conservation which is saving thousands 
of tons of primary copper per month. 

“Since publication of the original 
chart in January, the material supply sit- 
uation has changed. Today, tin-bearing 
copper-base alloy scrap is much less 
readily available. On the other hand, 
fired cartridge cases are being returned 
from the battlefields in quantities in ex- 
cess of that which can be readily used 
by the brass mills. These make excel- 
lent material for the ingot maker com- 
pounding regular manganese bronze. 

“Consequently, in this reissue of the 
chart, emphasis is placed on the desira- 
bility of changes into manganese bronze 
and yellow brass and less emphasis is 
placed on changes into the secondary 
tin-bearing copper-base alloys.” 


Is It Essential in War Effort? 


Further drastic cut in public and industrial construction looms 
for 1944. . . Project approval hinges on military needs. 
Manpower, material conservation sought 


FURTHER restriction of public and in- 
dustrial construction is in prospect for 
1944. The War Production Board, it is 
reported, plans to hold such construc- 
tion activity to $3,000,000,000 in value 
next year. Stringent new tests, it is un- 
derstood, will be invoked before mate- 
rials are released for approved projects. 

If this tentative limit on 1944 construc- 
tion is effected it will represent a 50 per 
cent reduction from 1943 volume and an 
even greater cut from the $14,000,000,- 
000 volume in 1942. 

While a manpower shortage is given 
as the chief reason for futher restriction 
of construction, shortages of such raw 
materials as lumber and steel also are 
important factors. The War Manpower 
Commission estimates 600,000 men can 


be shifted from the building and build- 
ings materials trades to war industry if 
construction is limited to three billion 
dollars. 

Next year proposed construction proj- 
ects will have to be approved by either 
the industrial or the non-industrial facili- 
ties review committees of the WPB, 
which agencies will recommend whethér 
or not materials can be released. Each 
project will be decided on its merits, es- 
sentiality being determined on the proj- 
ect’s need in the war effort. 

The trend toward holding down con- 
struction is indicated by the recent de-‘ 
cision of the government to cut the pro- 
posed $95,000,000 program for synthet- 
ic rubber tire expansion to approximate- 
ly $30,000,000, largely for equipment. 
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PRIORITIES-ALLOCATIONS-PRICES 


Weekly summaries of orders and regulations, together with offi- 
cial interpretations and directives, issued by War Production 
Board and Office of Price Administration 


INSTRUCTIONS 


COPPER FLAKE POWDER: Copper flake 
powder is not included in the term “copper or 
copper-base alloy powder” appearing in sched- 
ule I of CMP regulation No. 1 and, conse- 
quently, is not a controlled material. It con- 
tinues to be governed by provisions of orders 
M-9-b and M-9-c wand other applicable WPB 
orders. 

CLAIMANT AGENCY SYMBOLS: Manuv- 
facturers operating under the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan must not attempt to tracé the ulti- 
mate end use of their products for the purpose 
of indicating the claimant agency pattern which 
is required in section A of form CMP-4B ap- 
plication. Applicants must analyze order on 
the basis of claimant agency symbols appear- 
ing on their customers’ orders in making ap- 
plication for controlled materials. If no claim- 
ant agency symbol appears, the order must be 
reported under “unidentified.” 


A person who: receives a rated order must 
accept and fill it in accordance with the terms 
of priorities regulation No. 1, whether or not 
it is identified by a claimant agency symbol. 
He may not assume that his customer is re- 
quired to show a symbol on his order since in 
many cases it is not necessary to do so in ap- 
plying and extending a rating. 

SPECIAL ALLOTMENT PROCEDURE: Op- 
eration of the special allotment procedure, es- 
tablished by direction No. 22 to CMP regula- 
tion No. 1, has been extended through the 
first and second quarters of 1944. This pro- 


cedure permits manufacturers of class A prod-, 


ucts who do not receive allotments from their 
customers in time to permit them to make full 
use of them to apply for special allotments, 
either to the appropriate WPB industry di- 
vision or claimant agency. 

COPPER AND BRASS ORDERS: Orders 
for copper and copper-base alloy controlled 
materials, bearing allotment numbers of the 
Office of Economic Warfare or the Office of 
Lend-Lease Administration may be accepted by 
brass mills, copper wire mills and copper and 
copper-base alloy foundries, even though the 
date and place of delivery are not specified. 
Such orders must be complete in all other de- 
tails and must be validated with allotments 
which are valid for the quarter in which the 
material is to be produced. In such cases, 
producers may hold such material for the ac- 
count of their customers, and may make de- 
livery at such time and place as the customer 
later may specify. 

In order to permit brass mill operators to 
schedule mill operations at capacity, the armed 
services have agreed to a cutoff date on direc- 
tives covering ammunition brass strip, rod, and 
tube production. On the last day of each 
month, brass mills will close their order books 
for the following month as far as ammunition 
brass strip, rod and tube are concerned. The 
operator must report immediately thereafter to 
the WPB any open capacity for producing such 
items and WPB will schedule the open capacity. 

Brass mills may not produce any type K, L 
or M water tubing until they have received 
specific written authorization from WPB to fill 
orders for it. Application for authorization to 
produce such water tubing may be made by 
brass mills to the Copper Recovery Branch, 
WPB, 200 Madison avenue, New York. The 
application should state the name of the per- 
son seeking to place, or who has placed, the 
order for such tubing, and the quantity, type, 
and size of the tubing required to fill the order. 


CMP REGULATIONS 


MRO SUPPLIES: Preference ratings as- 
signed for maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies under CMP regulation No. 5 have 
been adjusted to a new pattern of relative in- 
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dustrial importance, recently established by the 
requirements committee. Schedules I and II 
of the regulation, which indicate the ratings 
assigned to producers of particular products 
and to particular industries, have been modi- 
fied to reflect the existence of specific MRO 
preference rating orders which are applicable 
to specific industries. (CMP No. 5) 

(Orders placed for MRO items prior to Aug. 
16, 19438, for delivery in the third and fourth 
quarters, need not be down-rated in the case 
of producers of products or business which 
have been moved from schedule I to schedule 


II by the above amendment) 
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L ORDERS 


TIRE RECAPPING EQUIPMENT: Office of 
Rubber Director does not contemplate the 
authorization after Oct. 1 of additional re- 
capping facilities. Production of such facili- 
ties thereafter will be confined to MRO and 
equipment for necessary replacements. Manu- 
facturers' of full circle and sectional molds, 
matrices, curing rings, steam chambers or kettle 
curing devices nmst submit a list of their un- 
filled orders as of Oct. 1, 1948. (L-61) 


HEATING SYSTEM CONTROLS: Certain 
types of heating system controls have been re- 
moved from the distribution restrictions of 
order L-79. This action removes those con- 
trols listed in schedule A of the revised order 
from distribution restrictions which required a 
purchaser to obtain an A-10 or higher rating. 
(L-79) 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT: Restrictions on use 
of critical materials in manufacture of safety 
equipment have been eased. Aluminum may 
be used in specified parts of respirators, gas 
masks, oxygen breathing apparatus and goggles 
where other less scarce materials are not prac- 
ticable; magnesium in place of aluminum is 
required wherever practicable. Application 
may be made to WPB for authorization to use 
aluminum in machine guards. Restrictions on 
use of magnesium are removed. Use of cop- 
per wire side screens is permitted for safety 
goggles; copper-base alloy, nickel silver and 


nickel plating is permitted in~ certain slipover 
type industrial safety spectacles. Nickel plat- 
ing for spectacle type goggles is permitted in- 
definitely. (L-114) 


GENERAL INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT: 
Exemption from rating restrictions of order 
L-123 for items of general industrial equip- 
ment frequently used on farms has been ex- 
tended from Sept. 1 to Dec. 1, 1943. Farm- 
ers may obtain these items without A-l-c or 
higher ratings by certifying to their dealers 
that they are farmers and need the equipment 
in operating their farms. (L-123) 


AUTOMOTIVE VALVES: Use of chromium 
and nickel in automotive intake valves, as well 
as exhaust valves, now is restricted. No ma- 
terial other than carbon steel may be used in 
the manufacture of intake valves, except by 
specific WPB authorization. Maximum per- 
centages of chromium or nickel permitted in 
exhaust valves for specified types of automo- 
tive vehicles remain unchanged. Optional max- 
imum percentages of chromium, nickel and 
tungsten permitted in all exhaust valves now 
are established, provided that where these per- 
centages are used the steel must be produced 
from a melting charge of which not less than 


90% is aircraft valve steel scrap. Op- 
tional maximum percentages are: Chromium, 
15%: nickel, 15%; tungsten, 3%. Intake and 


exhaust valves for the military services are 
exempt from the restrictions imposed. (L-128). 


ARMORED CABLE: Order prohibiting the 
manufacture of armored cable, as defined, has 
been revoked by WPB. (L-165) 

CONVEYING MACHINERY: “Upstream 
sales” of unused conveying machinery and 
mechanical power transmission equipment now 
are permitted without ratings of AA-5 or 
higher, as formerly required. A purchase or- 
der, which will return unused equipment to 
the person from whom it was originally bought, 
is exempted from rating restrictions. Restric- 
tions: on use of metal in repair parts have been 
relaxed to some extent. (L-193) 

GOLD MINES: An amendment to order 
L-208 provides that “operations” means any 
and all work in and about a mining enterprise 
and includes not only mining but treatment of 
ore or placer material from any enterprise. It 
also includes all prospecting, exploration work, 
and development work. The amendment also 
provides schedule A to replace a similar sched- 
ule which had been eliminated from preference 
schedule P-56. It also prevents the disposi- 
tion of machinery without specific WPB ap- 
proval except to any producer who holds a 
serial number issued under P-56, P-58, or 
P-73. (L-208) 

HOT-ROLLED STEEL BARS: In order to 
reduce to a minimum the number of sections 
and sizes of hot-rolled carbon steel bars which 
mills are required to roll and to obtain maxi- 
mum production from available facilities, WPB 
has issued a schedule of permitted sizes. The 
schedule, No. 15, will effect a cut of 40% in 
sizes and is expected to permit an increase of 
10% in production as well as release some fa- 
cilities for other purposes. (L-211) 


FOUNTAIN PENS AND PENCILS: Under 
terms of orders L-227 and L-227-a, produc- 
tion and distribution after Oct. 1 of fountain 
pens, mechanical pencils and pen nibs ito fill 
special orders for specified government agencies 
must be specifically approved on WPB-2719 
(formerly PD-880). Each manufacturer nrust 
file this form with WPB on or before the 15th 
of March, June, September and December, 
showing his proposed production and delivery. 
Production of fountain pens and mechanical 
pencils (under L-227) and of pen nibs (under 
L-227-a) for general distribution will be on 
basis of a certain percentage of each producer's 
1941 output. Production is limited quarterly 
as follows: 5.5% of steel pen nib fountain 
pens, 7.5% of gold pen nib fountain pens, 5.0% 
of mechanical pencils and 28.5% of the pen 
nibs produced during 1941. Order L-227-b 
limits quarterly production of wood-case pencils 
to 20.25% and of pen holders to 24% of num- 
ber produced in 1941. (L-227, a, and b) 


STEEL VALVES: Producers of valves for 
use as part of the equipment of aircraft or 
watercraft, other than pleasure craft, are re- 
lieved of the requirement of having firm orders 
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as a prerequisite for making such valves. 
(L-252) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AND PROJECTION 
EQUIPMENT: Production and distribution of 
photographic and projection equipment, acces- 
sories and parts are now subject to specific ap- 
proval by WPB. Manufacturers must file 
WPB-3038 on Oct. 1 and on or before the 
15th of March, June, September and Decem- 
ber, showing proposed production and delivery 
schedules for preferred orders for military and 
other government purposes as well as non- 
preferred orders. WPB will establish produc- 
tion quotas for each manufacturer for pre- 
ferred orders and in addition each manufac- 
turer may use critical materials for other pro- 
duction to extent of 3% per quarter of the 
weight of materials processed during an av- 
erage quarter of 1941. Delivery of equip- 
ment for other than preferred orders will be 
subject to approval on WPB-1319. Manufac- 
turers will distribute equipment in their inven- 
tories through regular distribution channels 
when certificates of approval on WPB-1319 are 
submitted to them by dealers who in turn re- 
ceive the certificates from their prospective cus- 
tomers. (L-267) 


STEEL PIPE FITTINGS: The words “which 
were ordered” have been removed from defi- 
nitions of pipe fittings which are excluded by 
reason of end use from the provisions of order 
L-278. This amendment removes the pre- 
requisite of having firm orders on hand in 
order to exclude from WPB restrictions those 
pipe fittings for use on aircraft or watercraft 
—for conducting dangerous liquids or gases, 
and for replacement parts. (L-278) 


PORTABLE CONVEYORS: Sub-base and 
supports for internal combustion engines and 
clutches, either attached or detached from. the 
engine, now. are excluded from restrictions on 
weight of metal specified in schedule A at- 
tached to the limitation order. (L-287) 


ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION EQUIP- 
MENT: Use of steel, copper, brass, etc. in 
the manufacture of secondary electrical distri- 
bution equipment is limited, effective Dec. 16, 
19483. Included in the equipment covered are 
specified types of enclosed safety switches, en- 
closed branch and service circuit breakers, 
service entrance equipment, panel and distri- 
bution boards, and knife switches. Restric- 
tions include in part: Reduction in gage of 
enclosing cases to save steel; ban on doors for 
panel boards of the dead-front type; prohibi- 
tion on use of copper or brass in neutral ter- 
minal plates in devices rated 70 amperes or 
less and in other minor parts; ban on use of 
galvanized steel for enclosures. Equipment 
for direct use of the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission and War Shipping Administration 
(shipboard use only) and for direct use on air- 
craft is exempted. Purchase orders are limited 
to those with AA-5 or higher ratings, effective 
Sept. 26. (L-315) 
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ZINC OXIDE: Shipment of one ton or 
more of lead-free zinc oxide is prohibited un- 
less covered by preference rating. A limit on 
inventories of a 45-day current supply has 
been imposed on inventories. (M-1l1]-a) 


CHROMIUM CHEMICALS: Consumers of 
primary chromium chemicals now must report 
on form WPB-2954 (formerly PD-600) while 
suppliers must report on form WPB-2945 (for- 
merly PD-601). Consumers are no longer re- 
quired to report on form PD-54. These 
chemicals have been placed under allocation 
control but exemption from authorization is 
provided for acceptance of delivery in any 
month of not more than 100 pounds of any 
prime chromium chemical. A consumer or 
dealer must submit to each supplier a certif- 
icate as provided in M-18-b as amended in 
order to accept delivery without specific au- 
thorization in any month an aggregate quantity 
of primary chromium chemicals not exceeding 
the following: 4000 pounds of sodium bi- 
chromate or its equivalent in chromium tan- 
ning compounds, 500 pounds each of sodium 
chromate, potassium bichromate, potassium 
chromate and ammonium bichromate, and 800 
pounds of chromic acid. (M-18-b) 
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RHODIUM: Provision requiring the filing 
of specific report forms has been eliminated 
from the rhodium conservation order. (M-95) 


IRON AND STEEL: WPB approval must 
be obtained for use of gutters, spouting, con- 
ductor pipes and fittings in dwellings of two 
stories or less. Use of all kinds of steel now 
is permitted for siding for railroad, freight and 
passenger cars, street cars and busses and 
maintenance and repair. Use of any steel ex- 
cept bessemer-processed steel for all other pur- 
poses is prohibited. Production of pipe clean- 
ers out of scrap wire is permitted. (M-126) 


COMPONENT PART SCHEDULING: Pro- 
visions of the component scheduling procedure 
have been written into order M-293, as amend- 
ed, and its operation has been placed on a 
mandatory basis. A new group of products 
has been designated as class Z and these prod- 
ucts are affected only when the following items 
are programmed by the specified claimant 
agencies: (1) Ships as programmed by the 
Navy Department, Maritime commission and 
the War Department; (2) advanced and over- 
seas bases as programmed by the Navy; (3) 
tanks, combat vehicles, and motor transport 
vehicles as programmed by the War Depart- 
ment; (4) power generating plants as pro- 
grammed by the Office of War Utilities; (5) 
plants designed for the production of rubber 
as programmed by the Office of the Rubber 
Director; (6) plants designed for the produc- 
tion of high octane gasoline as programmed by 
the Petroleum Administration for War. 

Any prime contractor or manufacturer must 
identify, when so instructed by claimant 
agency, his purchase orders for class Z prod- 
ucts by filing a specified form. This form 
will identify the orders by program and by 
their use and will show shipping schedules in 
harmony with the schedule of the programmed 
end-product or project. No one other than a 
claimant agency may initiate the use of the 
form and then only in connection with orders 
for Z products for the above listed programs. 
The form may include a list of components 
of the products which are themselves class Z 
products. If it does, the manufacturer must in 
turn accompany them with a similar form when 
placing orders for any of these components. 
(M-293) 
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REFRIGERATING AND AIR CONDITION- 
ING SYSTEMS: Procedure for obtaining re- 
pair parts and materials for essential indus- 
trial and commercial refrigerating and air con- 
ditioning systems has been simplified. Pro- 
visions limiting the use of preference ratings 
to service agencies holding certificates of au- 
thority and serial numbers issued by WPB 
have been removed. Order P-126 now as- 
signs preference ratings and CMP allotment 
symbol MRO to purchase orders for mainte- 
nance and repair parts and materials placed by 
any service agency, according to the uses of 
the systems for which they are needed. Sys- 
tems and applicable preference ratings follow: 

Class I: AA-1-MRO, for systems used in 
industrial food manufacturnig, processing, pack- 
aging, preservation, storage or transportation, 
or for purposes listed in schedule I of CMP 
regulations 5 and 5A; 

Class Il: AA-2-MRO, for systems used in 
restaurants, hotels or retail stores, exclusive of 
air conditioning systems; in milk cooling on 
farms; or purposes listed in schedule II of 
CMP regulations 5 and 5A; parts and mate- 
rials needed to build up the service agency's 
inventory to the largest permitted amount; 

Class Ill: AA-5-MRO, for systems (except 
air conditioning) used for purposes not listed 
in schedules I and II of CMP regulations 5 
and 5A or in class II. 

Controlled materials for class III uses may 
be bought only with special WPB permission; 
application is made on WPB-541 (formerly 
PD-1A). Controlled materials for repair and 
maintenance of class I and II systems may be 
bought with the preference ratings designated, 
with the exception of aluminum. This must 
be obtained im accordance with provisions of 
CMP regulations 5 and 5A. 

A service agency may build up an inven- 


tory, estimated in dollar value, needed to con- 
tinue emergency repair service for a 60-day 
period according to its current method and 
rate of operation. (P-126) 


TRANSPORTATION OPERATING MATE- 
RIAL: Allotment symbol T-7 has been sub- 
stituted for the previous symbol MRO-P-142 
on purchase orders for materials entering into 
the operation of transportation systems. (P-142) 


PRICE REGULATIONS 


TIN: A new maximum price for Longborm 
2 Star grade of tin, produced at Metals Re- 
serve Co.’s Texas City smelter, has been es- 
tablished at 51.50c a pound, f.o.b. producer's 
plant. This grade has a minimum tin content 
of 99.5%. 

Grade A tin, having a minimum tin content 
of 99.8% and meeting Treasury specifications 
as to maximum impurities, has a maximum 
price of 52.00c a pound, ex dock port of entry 
or f.o.b. producer's plant. 

Maximum price for grade B tin now is es- 
tablished at 51.87%c a pound, ex dock port of 
entry or f.o.b. producer's plant or 4-cent above 
the previous ceiling price This grade has a 
minimum tin content of 99.8% but not meet- 
ing other grade A specifications and must have 
an arsenic content not greater than 0.05%. 

Maximum prices for other grades follow 
Grade C, 99.65-99.79%, inclusive, and 99.8% 
purity or higher, not meeting specifications for 
grades A or B, 51.62%c; grade D, 99.5-99.64%, 
51.50c; grade E, .99-99.49%, 51.12%c; and 
grade F, below 99% pure (for tin content), 
51.00c. 

Maximum prices for less than carload lots of 
5 to 10 tons sold by MRC from inland ware- 
houses are established at the base price plus 
the less-than-carload freight from New York to 
warehouse, less freight delivery allowances 
made by railroads to a customer who picks 
up his own fregiht at the terminal. (No, 17) 

INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS: Sales of idle or 
frozen industrial matérials to warehousemen, 
jobbers, and distributors now must be made 
under provisions of price regulation No. 204. 
Sales by producers of idle or frozen industrial 
materials remain exempt from the regulation 
(No. 204) 


Typewriter Output To Be 
Raised To Fill War Orders 


Authorization to industry to increase 
manufacture of typewriters to fill Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission and other 
war orders will be issued shortly, the 
War Production Board has announced. 

The manufacturing program covers the 
balance of 1943 and the first three 
months of 1944. Production will be 
stepped up from less than 1 per cent of 
normal to about 9 per cent. The ma- 
chines will be principally telegraphic 
keyboard, wide carriage and other spe- 
cial varieties needed for specific uses by 
these agencies. None will be available 
for civilians. 


WPB Issuing New Publication 


Products and Priorities, a new pub- 
lication designed to aid business men 
and government officials in obtaining in- 
formation on all products, materials, and 
services handled by the War Production 
Board is being issued by WPB every 
four weeks. It includes all information 
formerly contained in Priorities and 
in Product Assignmentss, both of which 
have been discontinued. 
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) ats R-TS R-YS u-TS 


TO ALL YOUR 
RADIAL BEARING 
PROBLEMS 


U.TM 


... With 9 Different Types of Hy-Load Bearings. 


In light and medium series, narrow and wide widths. 
Made to American Standards Association boundary 
dimensions — and to Hyatt standards of quality. The 
check list below shows how Hyatt Hy-Loads can solve 
radial bearing problems for you. For further informa- 


tion, write for Bulletin 541A. 


A-TS For shafts of fixed location, carrying torsional 
and radial loads only. 


R-TS Same as above, but with one flange on the inner race. 


R-YS Where bearing is required to take light or inter- 
mittent thrust loads and locate the shaft in one direction. 
Has flange on inner and outer race. 


U-TS Where application has no provision to retain the 
outer race endwise, or where bearing must be assembled 
as a unit. 


U-TM For additional capacity on slow speed applica- 
tions. Similar to U-TS, but separator is omitted to allow 


maximum number of rollers. 


U-YS When bearing must be assembled as a complete 
unit, and sustain light thrust or locate shaft in one 
direction. 


U-YM For additional capacity on slow speed applica- 
tions. Similar to U-YS, but separator is omitted to allow 
maximum number of rollers. 


BU-Z Where mounting conditions require that the 
roller and inner race assembly be kept with the shaft. 


BU-L Where bearing must also locate the shaft or 
sustain light thrust loads in one direction. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION « 
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General Motors’ war production expanded 44-fold in four years 
to $3,300,000,000 annually. Company uses 18,735 subcon- 
tractors and suppliers. Supervisory and engineering staff well 
maintained despite tremendous expansion 


DETROIT 

WHEN a young ordnance officer here 
remarked “unofficially” the other evening 
in conversation with friends that “this is 
rapidly becoming a General Motors’ war” 
he perhaps unwittingly put his finger on 
a fact which is daily becoming more 
striking—the enormous share of war pro- 
duction which GM has shouldered. Cer- 
tain coro'lary facts likewise are pertinent: 
The facility with which GM tackles new 
jobs; the managerial skill which it seems 
able to muster to handle new tasks with- 
out serious detriment to present under- 
takings; the high regard which virtually 
all service procurement agencies and 
men have for the corporation; the top- 
notch position it holds in Washington 
councils. 

Take a quick squint at some highlights 
in current GM war production. The cor- 
poration’s war job is being carried out 
in 107 plants in 46 U. S. cities with 77,- 
000,000 square feet of floor space; in 
five plants in Canada, as well as in sev- 
eral other plants throughout the world. 
Production now encompasses 2000 sep- 
arate items, ranging from ball bearings 
to tanks, and is pouring out at a rate of 
about $10,000,000 worth a day. 

Here is the rate at which GM war 
production has been accelerated: 


1940 $ 75,000,000 
1941 506,000,000 
1942 1,900,000,000 
1943 3,300,000,000° 
*Rate indicated by second quarter 
operations. 
Meanwhile, employment has _sky- 


rocketed from 233,000 in 1929, to 304,- 
000 in 1941, to 314,000 in 1942, and 
426,000 currently. 

Financialwise, the story is the reverse: 


Profits 

pershare Dividends 
1941 $4.44 $3.75 
1942 2.84° 2.00 
1943 (first half) 1.49 1.00 


*Excluding special income of 71 cents 
a share. 

The vast volume of business handled 
by GM plants is subcontracted through 
18,735 different vendors and suppliers, 
one group of which breaks down into 
43 per cent employing less than 100 per- 
sons, 31 per cent employing 100-500, 
and 26 per cent more than 500. 

This may sound like beating the drum 
for General Motors, and in fact it is, 
because even in its public relations 
policies the corporation proves excep- 
tionally adept at getting its story across 
effectively and without too much brag- 
gadocio. It has far outdistanced its prin- 
cipal automotive competitors, Ford and 
Chrysler, in this respect, a development 
which unfortunately reflects in the public 
eye on the extent of the war production 
job these companies are doing, which 
incidentally is no little accomplishment. 
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But these days, when public relations 
activity is a key factor in the actual oper- 
ation of the government itself, the suc- 
cessful industry must gear itself accord- 
ingly. 

Ford, at the moment, has virtually no 
public relations policy or staff. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain any news or 
data on what the company is doing in 
the war effort. To a lesser degree, the 
public relations effort of Chrysler Corp. 
is a negative sort of thing, certainly well 
behind the aggressive policy of GM. 


Cites Capable Management 


It is a mystery to many how General 
Motors has been able to effect its pro- 
nounced wartime expansion and_ still 
keep its various divisions apparently cap- 
ably staffed with supervisory personnel. 
There seems to have been fewer changes 
in the old automotive purchasing and 
engineering contacts at General Motors 
plants than in any other automotive com- 
pany. Virtually all suppliers and vendors 
will attest to this. What it must add up 
to is capable direction from the top of 
the organization,.and for this GM merits 
the highest praise. 

Latest report circulated around De- 
troit, though unconfirmed by the corpora- 
tion, is that the Navy Department short- 
ly will ask GM to assume management 
of the Hudson Naval Arsenal, a sprawl- 
ing co'legiate-appearing assortment of 
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structures built here a couple of years 
ago on the northeastern outskirts of De- 
troit. Far removed from the main head- 
quarters of Hudson Motor Car Co., it has 
nevertheless been staffed by Hudson per- 
sonnel and has been operating regularly 
for some time, though little is known of 
the actual production job beyond the 
fact that Oerlikon guns are produced 
along with a variety of other special 
naval ordnance jobs. 

The General Motors war staff denies 
any knowledge of an impending change 
at the naval arsenal, but the usual “au- 
thoritative sources” here say that a deal 
is now on the fire in Washington which 
will transfer supervision of the plant. 

Further significant changes in the 
executive personnel have been made at 
Ford Motor Co., which are greeted with 
the usual silence on the part of company 
spokesmen. Lawrence S. Sheldrick, one- 
time head chassis engineer for Ford and 
until recently active in the direction of 
other engineering jobs such as the tank 
engine, the Sperry director, etc., has re- 
signed and at the moment is on a fishing 
trip which makes his future plans obscure. 

As is the case with nearly all Ford 
officials, Mr. Sheldrick had no title but 
had been with the company since 1922 
when Ford purchased Lincoln Motor. 
He played a major part in the change- 
over from the Model T to Model A 
development of the Ford 6-cylinder en- 
gine, and the amphibian jeep for the 
Army. Prior to his association with Lin- 
coln he had served in an engineering 
capacity for Hudson, Continental Motors, 
Timken-Detroit Axle and the Parrett 
Tractor Co. in Chicago. He is succeeded 
at Ford by his former assistant in charge 











ACK-ACK BREECH CASINGS: Workers are putting finishing touches on 
finely machined breech casing for Bofors antiaircraft guns in a DeSoto 
Division plant of Chrysler Corp. 
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of truck engineering, Dale Roeder, and 
J. J. Wharam, hitherto in charge of Lin- 
coln chassis engineering. 

Departure of Sheldrick leaves a dis- 
tinct gap in the Ford engineering ranks. 
Why he resigned has not been made 
public, but trade circles are exchanging 
a story which purports to be true. It 
runs to the effect that Mr. Sheldrick was 
showing Mr. Henry Ford II, recently re- 
leased from the services and now being 
groomed for purchasing department ac- 
tivity at the Rouge, around the plant, 
and came upon some _ experimental 
chassis which they inspected in detail. 
All of them carried the conventional 
Ford transverse springs and the two men 
commented at length on the designs. 
Later, so the story runs, the younger 
Ford happened to be discussing the mat- 
ter with Mr. Henry Ford and the latter 
asked his grandson who had shown him 
the experimental bodies.. When informed 
that it was Mr. Sheldrick, nothing more 
was said, but shortly thereafter the en- 
gineer was “relieved of his responsibil- 
ities.” 

This is a typical Ford story, almost 
too typical to be true. Legends of how 
various ex-officials at Ford came to the 
parting of the ways are innumerable, 
and some are based on even less conse- 
quential incidents than the one related 


above. The fact remains, however, that 
the men left, just as Mr. Sheldrick has 
now left. 

Concurrently with the departure of 
Sheldrick, C. W. Van Ranst, another top 
Ford engineer, has resigned and is 
now associated with F. L. Jacobs Co. 
here, on the development of a new 
“postwar” engine. The Jacobs company 
is a parts supplier, producing such items 
as glass channels, visors, instrument 
panels, spring covers and seating equip- 
ment in the normal automotive times. 
Tieup of an engine development with 
this interest is regarded by many as a 
strange occurrence. 


Van Ranst Left Sept. 1 


Van Ranst has been close to Sheldrick 
in Ford, having been brought in three 
years ago to supervise development of 
the Ford 12-cylinder aircraft engine, 
later revised to an 8-cylinder engine for 
combat tanks and now being built at the 
Lincoln plant. Prior to this he was asso- 
ciated with Packard for seven years, and 
before that with Cord in Auburn, Ind. 
His departure from Ford may go hand 
in hand with Sheldrick’s resignation, 
but they did not occur simultaneously, 
Van Ranst leaving Sept. 1. Inquiry at 
the Ford plant last week could not even 
confirm the fact that he had left. 
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ELECTRONICS AT WORK: This side register control, made by General 

Electric Co., holds accurate edge alignment for uniform coiling of strip 

steel. The device, one of many developed by General Electric to control 

industrial equipment, prevents variations of even a few thousandths of 
an inch in the position of the strip. 
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Another Ford resignation, which has 
been announced officially, is that of E. T. 
Gregorie, 35-year old director of design 
and styling who originated the Lincoln 
Continental model, the small German 
Taunus Ford model and the English 
Ford model brought out in 1932. Both 
German and English models were 4- 
cylinder jobs, the former developing 32- 
horsepower and being mounted in a 
1750-pound two-door sedan,-the latter a 
22-horsepower unit. They have been 
touted as typifying what some Ford 
executives would like to see produced in 
the U. S. The old idea of a small package 
with high value, produced in the millions 
for the mass market, has been a basic 
belief of Mr. Ford and probably still is. 
His view was not shared by others in 
the organization, including the late Edsel 
Ford, ana it is possible the recent per- 
sonnel upheavals in the organization fol- 
lowing the death of Edsel could be traced 
to conflicting views on basic policy in 
the automotive field. 

Latest check on average weekly wages 
in the automotive industry reveals the 
figure has risen to $58.47. Adjusted in 
terms of “real” earnings, the average 
weekly paycheck is worth $46.19 in 
terms of goods and services the prewar 
dollar could buy. Both figures represent 
a peak in the history of the industry. 
Much of the increase is ascribed to a 
longer work week, with accompanying 
premium overtime payments. On the 
other hand, however, hourly rates have 
expanded by 19 per cent since Septem- 
ber, 1939, rising from an average of 
92 cents an hour to the current hourly 
rate of $1.10. 

If productivity per man-hour of labor 
had increased at the same rate as the 
wage level, the present manpower short- 
age would not be nearly as acute as it 
is painted today. This is one of the 
principal stumbling blocks in plant oper- 
ations—how to spur workmen on to per- 
forming a real day’s work. Certainly a 
labor draft is not the answer; this would 
only make matters worse. Difficult as it 
is now to receive a day’s work for a day’s 
pay, the herding of labor forces around 
like sheep would just accentuate the de- 
cline in productivity. 


Nelson-Lyttelton Discuss 
Production in London 


Production of war plants in the United 
States and England is expected to be 
more closely co-ordinated as a _ result 
of the arrival in London of Donald M. 
Nelson, chairman, War Production 
Board. 

Mr. Nelson’s visit repays ostensibly 
the two visits made to this country by 
Capt. Oliver Lyttelton, Grea* Britain's 
Minister of Production. Italian needs 
are being studied by Mr. Nelson. Plans 
are reportedly under way to supply Italy 
with locomotives, power plants, water 
systems, and other facilities which have 
been destroyed by air raids and the 
present battles which are raging on 
Italian soil. 
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Information supplied by an Industrial Publication 


Many of the loads a crane is required to lift either 
equal or approximate the rated lifting power of the 
crane. This places a very severe strain on the 
cables, and, under constant usage, they are liable 
to lose elasticity and acquire a permanent set, 
after which breakage can easily occur. 

The following precautions at the time a new 
steel cable is installed will help prevent accidental 
breakage later on. The diameter of the cable with- 
out load is measured with a micrometer. A similar 
reading is then taken after two or three lifts and 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING 
DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS, 
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the new diameter recorded. The cable will havo 
stretched and the diameter will be slightly less 
than the original. 

With these two readings recorded, a safety pro- 
cedure is set up. At stated intervals thereafter the 
cable diameter is ‘“‘miked,”’ and the cable is con- 
sidered in good condition, and kept in service, 
only if the diameter does not drop below the lower 
of original recorded readings. Usually 3/32” is 
considered the maximum reduction allowable in 
the diameter of steel crane cables. 


MOLYBDIC OXIDE, 
©. @aaaeee * 


BRIQUETTED OR CANNED « 
“CALCIUM MOLYBDATE” 
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Boeing opens new branch plants to alleviate manpower prob- 
lem. More than 40 per cent of Fortress parts supplied by sub- 
contractors. . . Cementing process dubbed “cycle welding”. . . 
Fighter plane “box score” 131 to 1 


BOEING AIRCRAFT CO. announces 
that 20 per cent of the work now being 
done in the main Flying Fortress plant 
at Seattle will be moved to Boeing 
branch plants which are being placed in 
operation throughout western Washing- 
ton. 

At the same time it is disclosed that 
more than 40 per cent of the work of 
building the Fortress is already being 
handled by subcontracting. One hun- 
dred fifty-seven major subcontractors, lo- 
cated throughout the nation, ship parts 
to Seattle for installation. 

Company’s branch plant program, ex- 
panded far beyond original plans because 
of the local manpower problems, calls 
for satellite factories in Aberdeen, Ever- 
ett, Bellingham and Tacoma, in addition 
to several other western Washington 
cities yet to be announced. 

Operations have started in Aberdeen, 
first of the branch plants, and work is be- 
ing rushed at the other plants in order 
to put them into actual production as 
soon as. possible. 

“With a critical shortage of manpower 
in this. area,”states R. A. Neale, Boe- 
ing’ operations manager, “we are com- 
pletely revising our production operation 
to transfer all possible assemblies to 
branch plants in out-of-town locations. 
In addition, we are placing further sub- 
contracts in the Seattle area with those 
plants having facilities and personnel 
suitable for this type of work.” 

In addition to the 157 major subcon- 
tractors, located in 20 different states, 
more than 1500 direct vendors and sup- 
pliers provide 10,473 separate parts for 


the Boeing Flying Fortress. 

A recent study reveals subcontractors 
with plants employing less than 500 per- 
sons contribute 74.5 per cent of the parts 
which the company subcontracts. This, 
it was stated, means that many small 
plants, whose operations would otherwise 
have been disrupted by the war emer- 
gency, are kept operating at full capacity 
and their workers are given an oppor- 
tunity to play a definite part in the war 
effort. 

Among the major items subcontracted 
are exhaust system, nacelles, nose assem- 
bly, ailerons, landing gear assembly, fuel 
tanks, outboard wing assemblies, oil 
tanks, bomb bay doors, seats, fins, rud- 
der, inboard wing ribs, stabilizer, cowl- 
ing, elevators, inboard wing spars, fuel 
tank wing doors, wing flaps, floors and 
many smaller parts, ranging from gussets, 
special eyebolts and hinges, to shims, 
decals and thermocouple leads. 


Use Specially Prepared Cement 


First officially-approved information 
on the “cycleweld” method of joining 
structures has come from S. G. Saunders, 
production research engineer, Chrysler 
Corp., Detroit, who in co-operation with 
the Army Air Forces, the Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics and Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., has directed development of 
the process since its inception several 
years ago. 

Cyclewelding (no welding is involved 
since the term is generally held to con- 
note fusion of the base metal) is achieved 
by applying a specially prepared cement 
on the surfaces to be connected and then 

















From 157 major subcontractors and more than 1500 vendors and suppliers 
in 46 states, parts of the Boeing Flying Fortress flow to Seattle. The sub- 
contractors supply 10,473 separate parts 


applying heat and pressure to the joint. 
The cement, produced by Goodyear, can 
be brushed on or made in the form of 
tape and laid on. The process can be 
used to join metal to metal, metal to 
wood, metal to rubber and metal to plas- 
tic, all preferably in thin gages, yielding 
joints which the sponsors of the process 
claim show high strength, are easy to 
form and inexpensive. 

Composition of the cement is not re- 
vealed, nor are specific details of the 
process. The cement doubtless embodies 
a thermosetting plastic material, of which 
there are many on the market. 

Chrysler already is in production on 
cyclewelded wing flaps for fighter planes, 
ski pedestals for gliders, essential struc- 
tural sections for medium bombers, fiber 
and wood gasoline tanks and many small 
aircraft parts. Experiments are being 
conducted on completely cycle-welded 
airplanes and gliders. 

The principle of cyclewelding is a 
peacetime development, emerging from 
the early use of adhesive cement for 
attachment of interior insulation material 
to automobile roofs. In 1940, engineers 
had so improved the cement that it was 
extended to other parts—panes of glass, 
trunk covers, cowling ventilators and 
parts of fenders. Early in 1941 the cor- 
poration began work with the Army Air 
Forces in applying the method to air- 
craft parts and after preliminary devel- 
opment work the strength of joints was 
stepped up better than 100 per cent. On 
Aug. 12, 1941, arrangements were made 
with Goodyear for supplying the cement, 
and since that time further experimenta- 
tion has increased strength of the cement 
another 25 per cent. The process was 
first described publicly to 200 representa- 
tives of the aircraft industry on Oct. 15, 
1942, by Chrysler officials and army and 
navy officers. 

Cyclewelding has been accepted by 
both the army and navy air arms for 
structural and nonstructural parts of air- 
craft providing they lend themselves to 
this type of cement. 


Shows High Strength 


Lest anyone get the erroneous idea 
that this is a revolutionary new process 
designed to displace completely current 
riveting and welding methods, it should 
be pointed out this is not the case. A 
cemented joint, in thin materials, by its 
nature, shows high strength, because full 
use is made of the entire contact area 
of the joint in absorbing load. Thus, if 
a cement having adhesive power or shear 
strength of, say, 3000 pounds per square 
inch is available, then a joint with rela- 
tively small area will withstand a load 
well beyond that which a riveted or spot 
welded joint will support, because in the 
latter, the total area of rivets or weld 
spots is relatively small, despite the 
greater shear and tensile strengths of 
rivets and welds over cement. 

Cyclewelding as yet has barely 
scratched the surface in actual applica- 
tions, but its potentialities in aircraft, 
and in many postwar consumer goods, 
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~~~ SUNOCO EMULSIFYING CUTTING OIL 


_ .«- beosts cutting tool life 40%...speeds production...improves finish 


Here’s one plant where vital parts for war machines 
are being produced in almost half the time it used to 
take ... thanks to Sunoco Emulsifying Cutting Oil. 


According to reports slow speeds were necessary 
because of excessive heating and smoking. Tools 
wore rapidly. Cutting oil costs were high. Then a Sun 
Doctor of Industry was called in. At his suggestion 
a switch was made to Sunoco. In one week, results 
were remarkable. With Sunoco’s high heat-absorbing 
and lubricating qualities, speeds were increased. 
Seven parts were produced each hour instead of the 
former five . . . making possible 16 “extras” per day 


with no increase in tool grinding. Finishes were 
noticeably finer. And all at a saving of 10% in cutting 
oil cost. 

This is only one of many cases where Sunoco Emulsi- 
fying Cutting Oil is speeding the production pace of 
American industry in its race with War. Probably a 
similar speed-up can be accomplished in your plant. 
Call in a Sun Oil Company Engineer—write or phone 
your local Sun office. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Sun Oil Company, Limited .. . Terente, Conede 
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appear bright for supplementing and com- 
plementing conventional types of joints. 

The world’s largest four-bladed pro- 
peller, a hollow steel blade electric con- 
trollable type built by Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. and designed for use on giant 
multi-engined dreadnaughts of the skies, 
has been placed on public display at the 
Army Air Forces’ special aircraft exhibit 
currently being held in the New York 
Museum of Science and Industry. 

The propeller measures 16 feet 8 
inches in diameter and weighs close to 
800 pounds. Especially designed by the 
organization for use on large planes of 
the future, the huge “prop” embodies 
such highly important features: as con- 
stant speed, controllable pitch and the 
Curtiss-developed full feathering con- 
trol which greatly increases the efficiency 
of modern high-powered warplanes. 

Increased evidence that the Allied air 
forces are whittling down the Axis war- 
plane machine at a greater rate than ever 
before, is strongly supported in a re- 
cently compiled “box score” released by 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., New York, which 
shows that Curtiss P-40 fighters have 
taken a 13% to 1 toll of the enemy. The 
box score, announced by B. S. Wright, 
vice president of the organization in 
charge of its warplane manufacturing, 
compiles figures obtained from authori- 
tative sources based on 50 recent aerial 
engagements in which 457 P-40 fighters 
met 1257 Axis aircraft of all types on 
every global war front. 

In compiling this battle score, which 
is only a portion of the four-year total 
combat record of these fighter planes 
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active against the enemiy since the Amer- 
ican Volunteer Group’s “Flying Tigers” 
accomplishments over Burma and China, 
no consideration was given to reports 
of enemy planes “probably” destroyed. 
Some of the estimates show the P-40 as 
a winner with a margin of 18'to 1 vic- 
tories. 


GM Cleveland Plant 
Producing Fighter Planes 


General Motors Corp.’s Fisher Aircraft 
plant at the Cleveland Airport, originally 
designed to prodtite large bombers, is 
now producing fighter planes of an un- 
announced design, the Army Air Force 
reported recently. 

A large number of employes are being 
given additional training because of the 
switch from bomber to fighter produc- 
tion. Equipment set up in the large 
plant for bomber production has been re- 
moved to other airplane plants and is 
already in use, officials said. 


SWPC Sets Up Regional 
Technical Advisory Service 


Smaller War Plants Corp. has es- 
tablished a technical advisory service 
to serve the interests. of small plants, 
it was announced last week by Brig. 
Gen.” Robert W. Johnson, chairman. 

The service, available through regional 
offices, will put: at the disposal of the 
small manufacturer, who requires techni- 
cal research in the solution of a produc- 
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tion problem, information drawn from 
governmental agencies, trade associations, 
technical and scientific organizations, 
technical magazine editors, and the re- 
search laboratories of educational insti- 
tutions and private industry. 

This is the first time that small plants 
have been given the opportunity to ob- 
tain technical information through one 
central government agency and it is ex- 
pected to be of tremendous assistance to 
small manufacturers in rounding out 
their production capabilities. The tech- 
nical advisory ‘service began from an 
idea which has been applied successfully 
in private busimess since 1937 by Bert 
H. White; vice president of the Liberty 
bank of Buffalo, now on leave to serve 
as a major in the Army Air Forces, from 
whom he was borrowed by SWPC to 
set up this service. 

The list of typical inquiries is obvious- 
ly manifold but random examples include 
technical information on how to over- 
come porosity in castings, how to pre- 
vent sewing machine needles from over- 
heating, how to find a market for scrap 
rayon, where to find a special adhesive to 
cement heavy fabric to metal, and a 
variety of questions regarding develop- 
ments in wood, metallurgy, plastics and 
electronics. 

The service itself does not engage in 
industrial research or testing, but it en- 
joys the voluntary and helpful co-opera- 
tion of the various governmental agencies, 
as well as that of an unlimited number 
of research laboratories, including those 
of universities, private institutions and 
industry. 
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© The modern Hobart Multi-Range Dial is a feature 
that quickly gives you over 1,000 combinations of 
welding current without a single dead spot. It’s 
simple to select any one of ten desired ranges on 
the large wheel, then select one of a hundred 
points within that range on the small dial. An 
invaluable feature for perfect welds. 


Welding today is an import- 
ant part in all phases of metal fabrication 














— it is a big factor in reducing weight, in- 
creasing strength, or converting to new materials. 
Hobart Arc Welders with their many outstanding 
features give more quality welds per hour. Use 
the coupon for details. 


HOBART BROTHERS CO., Box ST-933, TROY, O. 
“One of the World's Largest Builders of Are Welders"’ 


prefer them. 


HOBART 






- cal HOBART BROTHERS CO. 
Box sT-933, TROY, OHIO 


Send me at once without obligation the mate- 
rial I have checked below. 


5 
(1) PRACTICAL DESIGN FOR ARC WELDING ee 
C HOBART ARC WELDER CATALOG aa 
[] Welding Manual $2.00 Postpaid. $2.00 pe 






















A Better Rod for Every Purpose 
Hobart laboratories make rods for 
each specilic job. It is tested—im- 
ed — pertected — order Hobart 
Electrodes and you'll under- 
: stand why they re the choice 

Sx, of those who want quality. 
SS > Write for your price list. 




































WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Worthington women work well in 
tough grinding jobs too 


This girl (above, right) can 
really “spot ’em” 


Tough Tasks Being Performed 
Satisfactorily by Women 


WOMEN are replacing men in a wide 
variety of industrial occupations as the 
manpower shortage becomes increasing- 
ly acute. By the end of this year it is 
estimated that 3 out of every 10 indus- 
trial workers will be women to whom 
industry now is looking to perform 
countless tasks hitherto thought only 
possible of performance by men. 

The record of women in industry in 
many of these unfamiliar jobs is highly 
encouraging. As for adaptability, wo- 
men workers have patience, persever- 
ance, and have more nimble fingers than 
men. They are quick and accurate on 
“fingertwiddling” work. They are not 
too easily bored by a repetitive opera- 
tion, and are endowed with a_persis- 
tence not common to male workers 

Indicative of what women are doing 
is their record at the plants of the Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp. in Har- 
rison, N. J., Holyoke, Mass., and Buffalo. 

Worthington is primarily in the heavy 
machinery business with a long list of 
diversified products, thus eliminating the 
possibility of quantity production to any 
great extent and making it difficult to 
break down basic functions into simple 
repetitive operations. 

Worthington’s type of overall busi- 
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By W. W. KEMPHERT 
Manager 
Standard Products Division 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp 
Harrison, N. J. 


ness does not support an assembly line. 
An assembler must learn to assemble 
everything and a mechanic must be an 
all-around man. 

In spite of this setup built around 
heavy, massive equipment, places have 
been found for women in several de- 
partments. In the storeroom where 
) 


items weigh under 25 pounds, women 


are being used. Also, considerable suc- 
cess has been encountered in using them 
as shop clerks and inspectors. They also 
ure performing operations in the small 
tool grinding division. In the foundry 
women are used as coremakers 

In the machine shop, women serve as 
store-room and stock-room attendants, 
production expediters, time checkers and 
other shop clerical. work, small standard 
parts assemblers, inspectors, elevator 
Operators, crane operators, engine and 
compressor testers, electric mule operat- 
ors, helpers on radial drills and as ma- 
chine tool operators on surface and in- 
ternal grinders, radial drills, smaller 








Inspecting small machined parts is 


easy for this woman worker in 
Worthington’s Harrison, N. J., 
plant 


drills, small turret lathes, and milling 
machines. 

Women are found particularly adapt- 
able for machine work on small parts 
und also as arc welders. It has been 
bserved that a woman can become a 
skilled machine operator on repetitive 
work on a quantity production basis as 
readily as an untrained man. 

In the engineering department women 
now are employed as draftsmen and in 
the company’s application engineering 
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The latter 


department as estimators. 
usually are college trained girls. 
Physical examinations are made by a 
physician and a female registered nurse. 
Worthington is anxious about the safety 
of its women and insists that each equip 
herself with a slack and jacket outfit of 


the company’s general specifications 
with head covering to completely cover 
the hair and with safety shoes with rigid 
toes (not steel) capable of withstanding 
anything that a woman can lift. 

Preliminary training includes job in- 
struction through foremen, assistant fore- 
men and special instructors who have 
had job instructor training. Class room 
sessions are held on blueprint reading, 
shop arithmetic, use of scales, gages, etc. 
Production training is right on the job 
itself and conducted through foremen, 
leadmen and operators. 

Women work-hours are such as to 
comply with all state regulations. Rest 
rooms are under the direction of a 
matron. 

Prior to Pearl Harbor, Worthington 
employed no women but now has well 
over 400 at its several plants. In the 
Harrison, N. J. plant, 180 or 5 per cent 
of the 3700 workers employed are wo- 
men. At Holyoke, Mass. 160 or 6.5 per 
cent of 2485 workers are women, and at 
Buffalo the proportion is 100 or 7 per 
cent of 1400. 


Canada Launches 200th 
10,000-Ton Cargo Ship 


With the launching of the two hun- 
dredth Canadian 10,000-ton cargo ship 
last month, Canadian shipyards had to 
their credit the building within two 
years of a fleet of cargo vessels equal 
to 10 per cent of the total merchant ton- 
nage of Great Britain at the beginning 
of the war. In 23 major shipyards, 65 
smaller boatyards and in the large com- 
ponent industry supplying their require- 
ments are employed some 100,000 per- 
sons. More than 600 ships have been 
sent down Canadian ways since the out- 
break of war—merchant vessels, frigates, 
corvettes, mine-sweepers, and patrol 
vessels. Overall commitments for ship- 
building in Canada total $1,000,000,000 
of which about one half is earmarked 
for cargo ships; more than $15,000,000 
for small boats; $15,000,000 for ship re- 
pair and overhaul and the balance for 
escort and fighting ships. 

Under the aircraft production pro- 
gram more than 9000 planes have been 
delivered. Employed in Canadian air- 
craft industry and component factories 
there are now 100,000 workers, more 
than a quarter of them women, who 
are building nine types of aircraft, 
four trainers, four service planes and 
one transport. In addition there has 
been created a giant overhaul industry 
to repair the thousands of planes. 

From the Canadian automotive indus- 
try is flowing more than 100 types of 
vehicles. The war production passed 
the 500,000 mark this summer. The ve- 
hicles from these plants now are in ac- 
tion in every theatre of war. 
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Consumer Buying Spree Forecast 


Survey shows expenditures for consumer goods by the’ nation’s 
families when war ends will far exceed the billions indicated 


last winter 


POSTWAR buying intentions of the 
nation’s families are increasing. Indi- 
cations are postwar purchases will far 
exceed the billions of dollars that were in 
prospect last winter, up-to-the-minute 
nationwide survey by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States indi- 
cates. 

For example, the number of families 
planning to purchase one or more major 
articles within six months after the re- 
turn of peace has risen from 53 per 
cent to 64 per cent of the nation’s total. 
Sixty-one per cent of the people in- 
terviewed say they now are able to save, 
against 56 per cent eight months ago. 
Actually, 84 per cent, an increase of 3 
percentage points, are accumulating 
money in some form. 

The public generally believes a little 
more firmly that the first year after the 
end of the war will be one of prosperity; 
that there will be less unemployment 
than they believed probable eight months 
ago. 

The Chamber's survey 
major changes in trends: 

About 3,675,000 families, compared to 
2,590,000 in December, now intend to 
buy automobiles to cost $3,307,500,000, 
compared with $2,331,000,000. 

The household appliance field shows 
the greatest increase in buying intentions 
from $860,185,000 to $1,215,910,000, 
with greatest jump in radios and elec- 
tric kitchen mixers. About 2,625,000 
intend to buy mechanical refrigerators, 
2,100,000 intend to buy washing ma- 
chines, 1,645,000 intend to buy stoves; 
1,400,000 will buy vacuum cleaners, 
2,555,000 will buy radios, 840,000 want 
sewing machines, 1,505,000 will buy 
electric irons and 1,085,000 intend to buy 
electric kitchen mixers. 

Overall home furnishings 
intentions show only a nominal increase 
from $709,905,000 to $711,410,000. 

About 1,540,000—increase of 
cent—intend to build or buy a 
home within six months after the war 
is over. Prospective investment has 
risen from an estimated $5,000,000,000 to 
$7,184,800,000. 

Seventy-two per cent of the people 
say they feel they are at least as well off 
financially as a year ago, a drop of | 
per cent. The figures, broken down, 
show the following percentages for the 
two surveys: East, 65 per cent and 69 
per cent; Middlewest, 74 per.cent and 
72 per cent; South 79 per cent and 78 
per cent; Far West, 70 per cent and 78 
per cent. 


shows these 


purchase 


50 pe 


new 


The survey shows the percentage of 
people buying war bonds and stamps 
has risen from 69 to 76. Life insurance 
investments are attracting the funds of 
56 per cent of the people, compared 





with 58 per cent in December. The per- 
centage going to savings accounts has 
risen from 21 per cent to 26 per cent. 
But only 25 per cent of the nation’s 
families are saving for a specific pur- 
pose, 6 points higher than eight months 
ago. 


Says Postwar Auto Will Be 
Better but Not Fantastic 


Fantastic dreams of tear-drop, rear- 
engine cars made of “super” materials 
with curved glass tops and plastic bodies, 
belong to the next decade, in the opin- 
ion of Delmar G. Roos, vice president 
in charge of engineering, Willys-Over- 
land Motors, Toledo, O., who predicts 
that America’s postwar automobiles will 
be lighter, easier to handle, better riding 
and cheaper to operate. 

Roos cites these points as an “engi- 
neers approach” to postwar automobile 
design: (1) There will be a demand for 
more efficient vehicles at lower initial 
cost. This will mean lighter cars, but 
not necessarily smaller ones; lighter and 
smaller engines developing greater 
power per cubic inch. (2) Since auto- 
motive progress has always been the re- 
sult of “evolution and not revolution”, 
radical changes will be slow in coming. 
(3) During the war auto manufacturers 
have had little time or facilities to de- 
sign, build or test the “dream world” 
cars and are not willing to gamble their 
reputation on “futuristic” models which 
can’t meet the hard test of public use. 
4) Plastic bodies and curved glass sur- 
faces, in their present form, are unsatis- 
factory; the bodies have none of the ad- 
vantages of steel. (5) The industry’s ex- 
periments before the war to produce 
a flawless automatic transmisston should 
bear fruit in the postwar pegiod 


Heavier Power Demands 
Seen in Postwar Period 


American® homes and industries in the 
postwar era’will make increasingly heavy 
demands on the country’s electric gen- 
erating capacity, Samuel G. Hibben, di- 
rector of applied lighting, Westinghouse 
Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J., de- 
clared recently addressing a meeting of 
the Municipal Electric Utilities Associa- 
tion of New York state. 

Mr. Hibben cited radiant heat lamps 
for home “heating as one example of the 
probable new demands to be made upon 
the nation’s electric power resources. He 
said radiant heat lamps may be widely 
used in homes to replace the more con- 
ventional types of light 
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ROBERT G. GLASS 


Who has been elected a director and vice 

president and manager of operations of the 

Geneva Steel Co., Geneva, Utah, reported in 
STEEL, Sept. 20, page 106. 





FRED W. PENNINGTON 


Who has been appointed manager of pub- 
lications and advertising, Kennametal Inc., 
Latrobe, Pa., noted in STEEL, Aug. 23, p. 85. 





C. W. HASELTINE 


Who has been named vice president, Mack 
Trucks Inc. Long Island City, N. Y., as 
announced in STEEL, Sept. 20, page 106. 


NDUSTRY 





Frederick H. Bucholz has been elected 
president of the Omaha Steel Works, 
Omaha, Neb., filling the vacancy created 
by the death of John W. Towle. Karl E. 
Vogel, formerly second vice president 
and general manager, has been elected 
executive vice president, and Paul H. 
Leussler has been named a director and 
second vice president. 

_— 

C. D. Barnhart has been elected chair- 
man of the board, W. S. Rockwell Co., 
New York. Other officers recently 
elected are: C. B. Kentnor Jr., president; 
J. A. Doyle, vice president; H. J. N. Volt- 
man, secretary; and G. A. Yagle, treas- 
urer. 

—-() -- 


Cornelius Francis Kelley, chairman of 
the board, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
New York, has received the Charles F. 
Rand memorial medal for “distinguished 
achievement in mining administration,” 
awarded by the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
Sept. 18. 

—o— 

John J. Ryan, counsel for Republic 
Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y., has 
been elected a vice president of the cor- 
poration. Mr. Ryan joined Republic 
Aviation in 1941. 

—, a 

A. N. Morton has been appointed vice 
president and director of Mack Mfg. 
Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. Mr. 
Morton was named factory manager of 
the corporation’s plant in Plainfield, 
N. J. in 1941 and in February of this 
year he became production manager of 
Mack’s factory holdings in Plainfield and 
New Brunswick, N. J., and Allentown, 
Pa., a position he will retain. 

—-O-- 

Philip P. Brown has been elected vice 
president in charge of the Midwest di- 
vision, Reliance Steel Corp., Cleveland. 
Mr. Brown has been associated with Re- 
liance Steel Corp. since its incorporation 
in 1937, and prior to that time he was 
with the original affiliated companies 
which were the predecessors of the 
present corporation. 

— 

M. J. Graham has been appointed 
manager of manufacturing, International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, and will be in 
direct operating charge of all American 
and Canadian manufacturing of the com- 
pany. Mr. Graham, a veteran of nearly 
37 years with Harvester, has been works 
manager in charge of the motor truck 
group of Harvester plants for the past 
three years. 

=== 

Clyde C. Kinsley has been named pro- 
duction manager, Sioux Steel Co., Sioux 
Falls, S. D. Mr. Kinsley has been asso- 
ciated with the district WPB office and 
prior to the war was with the Dakota 
Pipe & Culvert Co. for 14 years. 

—O—— 

Thomas A. Wright has been elected 
president, Lucius Pitkin Inc., New York. 
Other recently elected officers of this 


research organization are: John Jicha, 
vice president and chemical director, and 
Dr. Robert H. Bell, vice president and 
a 
R. W. Morrison, manager of the In- 
dustrial Pneumatic Tool division, Aro 
Equipment Corp., Bryan, O., has been 
appointed a member of the Portable 
Pneumatic Tool Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee, War Production Board, Wash- 
ington. 
—o— 


Fred H. Currie has been appointed 
manager of sales for the Pacific Coast, 
Copperweld Steel Co., Warren, O. Mr. 
Currie, who was formerly affiliated with 
Timken Steel & Tube division, Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O., will han- 
dle the sales of all the products of Cop- 
perweld’s Warren Steel division and will 
have his offices at 403 West Eighth 
street, Los Angeles. 

—() —— 

Lawrence B. Jackson has been appoint- 
ed director of engineering, Diesel divi- 
sion, American Locomotive Co., New 
York. Mr. Jackson, who has been asso- 
ciated with Fairbanks Morse & Co., Chi- 
cago, as manager of engineering, is the 
inventor of an interlock-hydraulic con- 
trol for water gas manufacturing and 
an exhaust silencer. He is a member 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers and is a member 
of the Technical Committee of the 
American Bureau of Shipping. 

— () -— 

Robert M. Reid, former assistant traf- 
fic manager, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., Birmingham, Ala., has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager, succeeding the 
late John H. Schroeder. 

— 

Thomas W. Butler, general manager 
of the Alton District Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, was elected president of the 
Illinois Industrial Council at a three-day 
conference in Chicago Heights, Ill. Ross 
Bowles, manager of the East Side Asso- 
ciated Industries, was elected vice presi- 
dent. The council is closely affiliated 
with the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and James L. Donnelly, executive 
vice president of that association, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

— 

Richard W. Grace has resigned as 
president and treasurer of the Superior 
Switchboard & Devices Co., Canton, 
O., which recently was taken over by the 
Union Metal Mfg. Co., Canton. 

—{)- — 


David M. Salsbury, former manager, 
North Pacific district, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been appointed general manager of 
the Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., 
New York. William M. Jewell, formerly 
acting manager at Detroit and San Fran- 
cisco manager, succeeds Mr. Salsbury as 
North Pacific manager, with headquar- 
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ters in Seattle. John H. Fisher, who has 
been general manager at company head- 
quarters in New York since April, 1942, 
has been made Middle Atlantic district 
manager, Philadelphia. 

— 

George M. Gillen, who has been in 
charge of advertising and sales promo- 
tion for Lukens Steel Co. and subsid- 
iaries, By-Products Steel Corp. and Lu- 
kenweld Inc., Coatesville, Pa., since 
1935, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of combined sales of Lukens Steel 
Co. and subsidiaries. In his. new ca- 
pacity, Mr. Gillen will be concerned 
with the co-ordination of the sales de- 
partments and sales programs of the 
three companies, and for the present he 
will continue to have general supervision 
of advertising-activities. Mr. Gillen is a 
member of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute and the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. 

ei 

W. H. Steinkamp has been made as- 
sistant general sales manager, Brown 
Instrument Co., Philadelphia, a division 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
During the past 13 years Mr. Steinkamp 
has represented the Brown company in 





GEORGE M. GILLEN 


New York, Buffalo, Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh, where he served as branch man- 
ager. 


———()—— 


Herbert M. Faust, former advertising 
manager of the Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, has been named director, 


W. H. STEINKAMP 























Salvage Division, War Production Board, 
Washington, succeeding Paul C. Cabot. 


——()}— 


C. A. Priest has been named manager 
of the transmitter division, electronics de- 
partment, General Electric Co., with 
headquarters in Syracuse, N. Y. 





OBITUARIES... 


Max M. Broad, 58, president, Fisher 
Iron & Metal Co., Muskegon, Mich., 
with headquarters in Detroit, died in 
Detroit Sept. 13. 

—Oo— 

Stuart J. Saks, 52, president, Morris 
Machine Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y., 
died Sept. 13 in Syracuse, N. Y. 

-——O-—— 

Niels M. Hansen, 74, president, N. M. 
Hansen Mfg. Co., Toledo, died Sept. 13 
in that city. Mr. Hansen, who organ- 
ized his company in 1919, was nationally 
prominent in experimentation and devel- 
opment of precision instruments. 

an 


William J. Donnelly, 60, former treas- 
urer of the George A. Smith Casting Co., 
Milwaukee, died Sept. 11 in that city. 
Mr. Donnelly had retired in 1941 after 
43 years with the casting company. 

—o— 

Herman C. Schlack, 60, manager, Air- 
flex Equipment Co., Detroit, died re- 
cently in Milwaukee. 

——{)-— 

Hal W. Hardinge, 87, who was chair- 
man of the board, Hardinge Co. Inc., 
New York, died Sept. 15 in Forest Hills, 
N. Y., after a long illness. A well-known 
mining and metallurgical engineer and 
inventor, Mr. Hardinge had retired as 
president of the Hardinge company in 
1939. 

— 

Charles W. Hills Jr., 55, Chicago, pat- 
ent attorney and chairman of the finance 
committee, Houdaille-Hershey Corp., De- 
troit, died Sept. 19 in Lake Forest, Ill. 
Mr. Hills was also a director in a num- 
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ber of automatic and engineering com- 
panies, a trustee of the Illinois Institute 
of Technology and until recently presi- 
dent of the trustees, Armour Research 


Foundation. 


—o— 


William H. Taylor, 78, office manager, 
Equipment Steel Products division, Un- 
ion Asbestos &*Rubber Co., Blue Island, 
Ill., died Sept. 14 in Chicago. 

antink 

James S. Dickie, 64, a vice president 
and consulting naval architect of the 
American Ship Building Co., Cleveland, 
died there Sept. 20. 

— 

William M. Brodie, 76, pioneer in 
chemical engineering, died Sept. 15 in 
Utica, N. Y. 


— 

Alfred J. Chamberlin, 54, president, 
Chamberlin Developments Co., Milwau- 
kée, died there Sept. 15. 

—= (oa 

Earle Stone, 57, assistant to the vice 
president, American Smelting & Refining 
Co., New York, until his retirement two 
years ago, died Sept. 15 in Pelham, 
i A 

—-()- 

Franklin H. Dewey, 62, ~vice presi- 
dent of the Gar Wood Industries Inc., 
Detroit, died recently in Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. 

_— 

Richard A. Leussler, 56, vice president, 
Omaha Steel Works, Omaha, Neb., died 
in that city recently. 

—_— 

Richard P. Howell, 63, treasurer of 
the J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis., since 
1929, and a member of the board, First 


National Bank & Trust Co., Racine, died 
Sept. 16 in Rochester, Minn. 
oii, 

John J. Danner, 83, founder, Twin 
City Iron & Wire Co., St. Paul, and 
president until his retirement three years 
ago, died there recently. 

eaten 

William S. Harley, 62, treasurer, chief 
engineer and one of the founders of the 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee, 
died Sept. 18 in that city. 

Section 

Henry L. Brueggemann, 46, director 
of purchases, Acme Steel Co., Chicago, 
died suddenly Sept. 15 in Palos Park, Ill. 
Mr. Brueggemann was a former presi- 
dent of the Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion of Chicago and was a director of 
the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. 
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Voorhees Urges 
Clear Reports 


U. S. Steel executive tells Con- 
trollers corporation reports 
should be understandable to 
the public 


“UNLESS we secure in America an 
understanding of the components of a 
healthy production and distribution there 
can be no future for the enterprise sys- 
‘em or for the United States,” declared 
Enders M. Voorhees, chairman, finance 
committee, United States Steel Corp., ad- 
dressing the Controllers’ Institute of 
America at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, 
New York, Sept. 21. 

Pointing out a great deal is heard 
about production for use as being more 
desirable than production for profit, Mr. 
Vorhees said if the art of producing for 
use involves giving without receiving, 
it involves the breeding of a race that 
can live on unrationed air. 

The. subject of his address concerned 
the annual corporation report, which, he 
said, can be changed into a living, pul- 
sating thing that will carry to the Amer- 
ican people the documented story of 
“how and by what we live.” 

He declared the controllers as book- 
keepers for industry possess the means to 
show tha* many of the movements which 
are labeled progressive are viciously ret- 
rogressive. 

“So cramped has our style become,” 
he said, “we are leaving the social field 
to the bureaucrats and reformers who, 
because they do not have to make ends 
meet, are limited only by the capacity of 
their imaginations. 

Our records are the master tools of 
our economy and they provide the ‘facts 
which represent the things that go to 
make up our economy. The total of our 
records is the national economy. If each 
of us segment in under- 
standable form, the total national econ- 
omy will be understandable and as a 


presents our 





ENDERS M. VOORHEES 


nation we shall be in a position to ar- 
range and govern ourselves on the facts, 
instead of, as at present, by trial and er- 
ror.” 

Wages and taxes which increase faster 
than the slack taken’ up by efficiency 
must be paid for by ‘he customer, Mr. 
Voorhees said. 

Mr. Voorhees concluded his remarks 
by stating ‘hat public opinion is formed 
by relatively few; that in every shop, 
public opinion is formed by a small num- 
ber of highly intelligent workers and the 
same is true of every community. 

“It is our job to furnish these people 
with the facts on which they can form 
their opinions. Ours is not the task to 
make a case for business, for labor, for 
management, for stockholders or for any 
particular group. Ours is always the 
task to make the case of truth and the 
facts as they are and to do it in clear 
language that will convey its complete 
understanding.” 


SAE Plans Aircraft 
Conference in Los Angeles 


Brig. Gen. E. E. Adler, chief, person- 
nel and training division, Air Service 
Command, will speak on military aircraft 
operation at the general session of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers’ engi- 





neering and production meeting at the 
Biltmore hotel, Los Angeles, Sept. 30 to 
Oct. 3. 

The meeting is sponsored by the SAE 
and its four Pacific Coast sections in co- 
operation with the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Air Transport Associa- 
tion, and National Aircraft War Produc- 
tion Council. 

The program includes engineering dis- 
cussions of field maintenance, aircraft 
propellers and engines, and interchange- 
able power plants on Sept. 30. On Oct. 
1 discussions of aircraft accessories and 
production, and power plant installations 
will be held. A discussion of aircraft en- 
gineering will conclude the conference 
on Oct. 2. 


Electrochemical Group To 
Discuss Electro-tinning 


Several papers of interest to the metal 
industries will be presented at the fall 
meeting of Electrodeposition Division of 
the Electrochemical Society at Hotel 
Commodore, New York, Oct. 13-16. 

Electrotinning of strip steel has focused 
attention upon continuous plating prac- 
tices and a symposium on this subject 
has been arranged. 

Among papers definitely scheduled for 
the symposium are: “Electrogalvanizing 
of Strip Steel”, by H. E. Lyons Jr., 
Meaker Co., Chicago; “Electrolytic Tin 
Plate from the Can Maker’s Point of 
View”, by K. W. Brighton, American Can 
Co., Maywood, Ill; and “Tin Plating 
from the Potassium Stannate Bath”, by 
F. A. Lowenheim, Metal & Thermit 
Corp., Rahway, N. J. 

Historical development of electrolytic 
tinning will be outlined by E. W. Hop- 
per, Crucible Steel Co. of America, Mid- 
land, Pa., in a paper titled “Development 
of Crucible Electrolytic Tin Plate Proc- 
ess”. 

Further papers referring to electroplat- 
ing follow: “Corrosion Resistance of Sil- 
ver Plated Steel”, by P. J. Lo Presti, 
Rochester, N. Y.; “Iron Plating”, by 
W. B. Stoddard, Champion Paper & 
Fiber Co., Hamilton, O.; “Novelties in 
Electroplating”, O. P. Watts, University 





-—They Say: 


pression. 


J. Kaiser, West Coast industrialist. 





“You can’t be master of the air with a bankrupt indus- 
try. By present tax and renegotiation policies we are leg- 
islating the aircraft industry out of existence.”—Ralph S. 
Damon, vice president, American Air Lines. 


“I don’t believe that we can sustain anything by sub- 
sidies, and I hope we can’ gather the strength and intelli- 
gence to free ourselves of the subsidy habit of thinking. 
I am a believer in economic values, and America simply 
must come to the understanding that subsidies create de- 
They interfere with prosperity because they 
interfere with man’s challenge to achievement.”—Henry 


Marine Institute. 


“Those who fear an adequate American fleet are appar- 
ently thinking in prewar terms. 
hope and believe that the winning of the war will lead to 
an expansion of commerce throughout the world which 
should provide more employment for the ships of all na- 
tions."—Frank J. Taylor, president, American Merchant 


“Constant reaching out by national tax collectors is mak- 
ing it increasingly difficult for the state and local govern- 
ments to collect enough taxes to carry on. 
boundary line must be drawn in the revenue raising field. 
An unbiased study of the whole subject should be made 
and a definite policy adopted.”—Gov. Saltonstall of Mass. 


There is every reason to 


A federal-state 
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of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; “Electro- 
deposition of Cobalt-Tungsten Alloys 
from an Acid Plating Bath”, by M. L. 
Holt, R. E. Black and P. F. Hoglund, 
University of Wisconsin; “Study of the 
Disposition Pectentials and Micro-struc- 
tures of Electro Deposited Nickel-Zinc 
Alloys”, by B. Lustman, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

“Nickel Plating of Fine Steel Wire” 
will be discussed by J. H. Conolly and 
R. Rimbach, Hanover Wire Cloth Co., 
Hanover, Pa. “Corrosion of Tin-Nickel 
Alloy Coating on Steel and Can Food- 
stuffs” will be discussed by R. H. Cop- 
son and W. A. Wesley, International 
Nickel Co., Bayonne, N. J., and “A Sul- 
phate Chloride Solution for Iron Eleotro- 
plating and Electroforming,” by R. M. 
Schaffert and D. W. Gonser, Battelle 


Memorial Institute, Columbus, O. 


Postwar Planning Sessions 
To Highlight Metal Show 


Feature of the National Metal Con- 
gress and war conference displays at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, Oct. 18-23, 
will be a series of 17 sessions devoted to 
war production, conservation and post- 
war planning, presented by the Amer- 
ican Society for Metals. 

Technical programs will be presented 
by the three national societies, co-operat- 
ing with the ASM. They are the Wire 
Association, which meets at the LaSalle 
hotel, American Welding Society at the 
Morrison hotel, and the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, Iron and Steel Institute of Metals 
Divisions, at the Sherman hotel. 

Light equipment, such as X-ray ma- 
chines, furnaces, and welding and braz- 
ing units, will be displayed. 


Hardware Group To Confer 
In New York, Oct. 18-21 


William Benton, chairman, 
Committee for Economic Development 
and vice president of the University of 
Chicago, will speak on postwar planning 
at the war conference of the National 
Wholesale Hardware Association’s war 
conference at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York city, Oct. 18-21. 

Other prominent speakers appearing 
at the war conference will be Wilfred 
Sykes, president, Inland Steel Co.; 
Arthur D. Whiteside, War Production 
Board; Louis Levine, chief, Reports and 
Analysis Service, War Manpower Com- 
mission; Henry J. Allison, chairman, Glas- 
gow-Allison Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


vice 


Tool Engineers To Meet at 
Indianapolis, Oct. 10-13 


Eleventh semi-annual meeting of the 
American Society of Tool Engineers will 
be held at the Claypool hotel, Indianap- 
olis, Oct. 10-138. 

Robert L. Fitzsimmons, assistant chief 
metallurgist in charge of armor plate 
heat treating, R. C. Atkins Co., Indianap- 
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WINS “E” AWARD: Ferro Machine & Foundry Co., Cleveland, was 

awarded the Army-Navy “E” award for excellence in war production 

Sept. 17. Shown at the microphone is Mayor Frank J. ‘Lausche of 
Cleveland 











olis, is chairman of the session on new 
heat treating techniques. 

The session on materials handling 
and plant layout will be directed by 
A. E. Rylander, master mechanic, Mid- 
land Steel Products Co., Detroit. 

John L. Behler, works manager, In- 
diana Gear Works, Indianapolis, will be 
chairman of the session on gearing and 
the session on tooling for the inexperi- 
enced operator will be under the chair- 
manship of Wendell Macy, sales man- 
ager, Logansport Machine Co., Logans 
port, Ind. 


BRIEFS... 


Electro Refractories & Alloys Corp., 
maker of refractories and 
wheels, has ibs general offices 


grinding 
moved 


from 25 Court Street, Buffalo, to the 

Vars building at 244 Delaware avenue. 
— O- | 

Detroit Rex Products Co., Detroit, an 


nounces adoption of a new 
name, Detrex Corp. 
4) 

Claude B. Schneible Co., Chicago, an- 
nounces it has moved its sales and gen- 
eral offices from 3951 Lawrence avenue, 
Chicago, to 2827 Twenty-fifth street, Di 
troit. A sales office will be maintained 
in Chicago at 4554 North Broadway. 

ali 

Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, O., has 
been awarded a white star for its Army- 
Navy “E” flag. 

. pee 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., announces that Irv- 
ing W. Clark has been appointed man 
ager of the organized Better 
Homes Department with headquarters 
in Pittsburgh. 


company 


newly 


—_— 
Central States Steel Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo., has purchased five of seven plants 


from the Nichols Wire & Steel Co., in- 
cluding plants at Kansas City and Joplin, 
Mo., Oklahoma City and Tulsa, Okla., 
and Council Bluffs, Ia. Nichols Wire & 
Steel Co., which has removed its execu- 
tive and sales offices from Kansas City, 
Mo., to Davenport, Ia., 
operate its plants at 


Mason City, Ia 


will continue to 
Davenport and 


More Industrial Plants 
Granted Production Awards 


Army-Navy awards were made to the 
metalworking and 


ducing plants for outstanding records in 


following metalpro- 


; 


war production: 


Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air Brake 
Co., Elyria, O 

Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, O 

Cushman Motor Works, Lincoln, Neb 

Electro-Motive Mfg. Co., Willimantic, Conn 

General Motors Corp., Ternstedt Mfg. Divi- 
sion, Detroit, and Oldsmobile Division, Kansas 
City, Mo 

Hydrawmatic Machine Corp., New York city 

Independent Engineering Co., O'Fallon, Ill 

Kent Metal & Chemical Works, Edgewater, 
2 

Line Material Co Pennsylvania, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa 

Mid-West Forging & Mfg. Co Chicago 
Heights, I! 

Novocol Chemical Mfg. Co. In Brooklyn, 
N. ¥ 

Scott & Williams In Laconia, N. H 

United Aircraft Products Inc., Vernon, Calif 


Future “E” Awards to Steel 
Plants To Be Made by WPB 


Nominations for 
Army and Navy awards will be made in 
the fu’ure by the WPB Steel 
weccording to a new policy just adopted 

Up to this time nominations for these 
made by the 


steel company “E 


Division, 


been 
These awards go to 


“E” awards have 
Army and Navy. 
plants producing raw materials and ma- 


chine tools 
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By JOHN D. KNOX 


Steel Plant Editor 


WHAT a surprising sight to an east- 
erner, particularly one from the Pittsburgh 
district, upon turning down a_ country 
road in California to see in the distance 
an iron and steel plant in the midst of 
1300 acres of farm land with snow- 
capped mountains for a background! 

The country about is as level as a 
billiard table, and there are no clouds of 
black smoke belching from furnace chim- 
neys—in fact no smoke at all is discernible 
save flimsy red oxide fumes from chim- 
neys at the open hearths. 

There in the distance, in the midst of 
that 1300-acre plot of farm land, is the 
steel plant of Kaiser Co. Inc. It is an in- 
tegrated steel plant, from blast furnace 
to rolling mills, something that has been 


PRECEDENT UNSALUTED 
AT KAISER STEELWORKS 






Fontana plant, built on 1300 acres of farm land with snow- 
capped mountains for a background, is West Coast's first fully 
integrated steel producing industry. . . Future tied to popu- 
lation growth in Pacific area and expanded export markets 


in the minds of west coast folk for many 
a decade. 

Ground for the blast furnace was 
broken April 20, 1942. This date may not 
mean anything to the average person, but 
it does to a European paperhanger for it 
is Hitler’s birthday. The initial campaign 
of the stack started Dec. 30, 1942. It is 
not the first stack on the Pacific Coast to 
make iron, for Aug. 24, 1867, the Oregon 
Iron Co. operated the 6-ton Oswego old 
stone furnace near Portland, Oreg. Neither 
is this plant at Fontana the first plant on 
the Pacific Coast to send rolled steel 
over the cooling beds at the finishing end 
of the mill. The first steel ever rolled on 
the Pacific Coast was put through a 14- 
inch bar mill at Irondale, Wash. in 1909. 


Freight rates per 100 pounds and number of days involved in delivery of 
less-carload-lot freight from inland to West Coast cities 


But Kaiser’s plant is the first integrated 
steel plant—from by-product coke ovens 
to blast furnace to finishing mills—to be 
built and operated on the Pacific Coast. 
Kaiser's organization from the key men 
down to the straw boss is permitted to do 
“something” that would cause employes 
of any eastern iron and steel plant to 
raise their eyebrows in amazement. And 
that “something” has put a punch in his 
workmen. Not a trace of static is observed 
in his organization from the time you 
enter the mill gate until you leave. Every- 
one is dynamic in his makeup. Many of 
the departmental heads arrive at the 
usual time but often stay until long after 
the 6 o'clock whistle blows. No one seems 
to be in a hurry to get home, and many 
upon arriving at their homes can hardly 
wait to get back to the plant again. Hours 
mean little to the young organization at 
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PACIFIC COAST 














Kaiser's plant—all because of that “some- 
thing” which they have been permitted to 
do. 

Precédent seldom is allowed to be 
saluted. Initiative is out in the 
When problems arise an effort is made 
to arrive at some solution before night- 
fall; many nights find key men poring 
over drawings and discussing the point 
at issue. Conversation is not filled with 
Mr. This or Mr. That; it is Tom or Bill or 
Jack. And when the proper solution to 
problems is found, made 
promptly to remedy the situation so that 





open. 


decision is 


the decks will be clear for the next day’s 


work. What is the impelling force back of 
it all? Merely that “something” which 
Kaiser's men have the privilege of doing. 

That “something” is this: His men 
from one end of the plant to the other— 
from the sweep-up man to the man seated 
on a leather-covered swivel chair over in 
the plant administration building—have 
been extended the privilege of express- 
ing themselves. Whenever anyone sees 
an opportunity of doing or making some- 
thing just a little better than his eye dis- 
cerns, it is done without having to wait 
for belated permission from the front 
office miles away. You say this method is 
no good; that it leads to too many mis- 
takes? Well, it is working at the Fontana 
plant. Certainly the men make mistakes, 
but they don’t make the same mistake the 
second time. The management feels that 
by relegating responsibility and authority 
to its men and allowing them to express 
their ideas has many advantages, not the 
least of which is economy and low oper- 
ating costs. Many illustrations closely 
identified with operations at the Fontana 
division could be cited but they would 


September 27, 1943 


involve bringing names of manufacturing 
concerns out in the 
avoid this, 
magnesium plant at Permanente, Calif 

A lad in his twenties in charge of an 
experimental foundry 


open; however, to 


one is borrowed from the 


noticed a pile of 
copper scrap which had accumulated just 
outside the door of his office. The scrap 


material, known as glands, was used 
to effect an airtight seal at the base of 
the retorts in which magnesium is cooled 
by natural 
of the glands was necessary to bring them 
to specification which when added to the 
cost of the copper brought the cost of 
each gland to around $5000. Their life 
was short because of the high tempera- 


tures to which they were exposed. 


Considerable machining 


gas. 


Drastic Reduction in Cost 


Would the lad be sticking his neck out 
by suggesting that these glands could be 
made from a different metal at a drastic 
reduction in cost? Not a bit of it. That is 
exactly the kind of expression the Kaiser 
management looks upon with a feeling 
of gratitude. 

Outside engineering advice was soli- 
cited concerning the feasability of mak- 
ing the gland out of a different metal. 
The engineers advised against the change. 
It wouldn’t work, they stated. Leakage at 
the joint would occur because of expan- 
sion and contraction. 

After the Kaiser executives digested the 
report they turned it over to the lad in 
the experimental foundry. He asked per- 
mission to purchase a sufficient quantity 
of the certain metal; it was granted. 

Suitable patterns of a gland were made, 


Comparison of shipping distances involved in domestic and export routes 


molds prepared and the day the 
metal 
gland was machined and placed in serv 
cost of 
the gland was reduced from around $5000 
to a little less than $500 


vik Iding a campaign of about three weeks 


were 


arrived, he started pouring. The 


ice. This is what happened. The 
and imstead of 
made by the 
different 


atter a 


run and was still going strong 


the gland experimental 


kind of 


3-month 


foundryman from a 


metal was still in servic: 


This happens at Kaiser’s-holdings right 
along and serves to illustrate what occurs 
in the lower brackets 
himself. It is the 
organiza- 


when an employe 
is allowed to 
stuff that makes for a dynamic 
tion; it is the vital force back of the men 
operating Kaiser's iron and steel plant 
at Fontana; it is that “something” the 
visitor moment he 
the plant enclosure. 

Many distinctive features are to be 
found in the design of the Fontana plant 
Because of the existing shortage of critical 
materials every effort was made to sub- 
stitute reinforced concrete construction 
for steel. Materials are stored in concrete 
bins; products of combustion are ex- 
hausted by concrete stacks. Any place 
concrete could be employed it was speci- 
fied by the engineers. The plant is lo- 
cated near the fault zone and for this 
reason care was taken to make all build- 
ings earthquakeproof. Most of the struc- 
tures are designed with a seismic coeffi- 
cient of plus 10 per cent but where tall 
stacks are involved above the foundation 
a 25 per cent seismic coefficient was used. 

Every effort was made in laying out 
the plant not to disturb. vegetation. For 


express 


senses the enters 









PACIFIC COAST 


instance eucalyptus trees serving as wind- 
breaks run east and west on 660-foot 
centers. The by-product coke plant was 
located between two rows of these trees. 
The blast furnace, power house and open- 
hearth buildings are separated from the 
service group of buildings by similar 
trees. 

Then, too, about 550 acres of the 1300- 
acre plant site are under cultivation at the 
present time—not because the Kaiser 
company desires to engage in agriculture, 
but because a large portion of the land 
was farm land when the site was pur- 
chased. About 200 acres aré planted in 
hay; 150 in walnuts; 96 in grapes; 15 
each in citrus, yams and beans; 30 in 
sweet potatoes; 11 in truck garden 
vegetables; 5% each in corn and melons; 
4% in tomatoes; and 2 in irish potatoes. 
The largest part of the produce is sold 
to the cafeteria, the Vulcan mine and 
the wholesale trade. 

Eastern plants are not confronted with 
the problem of water supply. But at the 
Kaiser plant there is no river handy. The 
supply of water is secured from the local 
water company and from wells. Conse- 
quently every effort is made to reduce the 


amount of water required for plant oper- 
ation to a minimum. All water used 
throughout the plant is recirculated and 
the only loss is that due to evaporation. 

Then, too, precautions were taken to 
eliminate contaminated waste water that 
might be harmful to vegetation; special 
equipment has been provided to de- 
phenolize the waste liquor in the stills at 
the by-product coke works. 


Raw Materials Scattered 


Raw materials are obtained from scat- 
tered sources. Iron ore is obtained from 
the Vulcan mine, a Kaiser holding which 
is located about 176 miles from the plant 
in San Bernardino county and about 9 
miles southeast from the Union Pacific 
railroad’s station, Kelso. The deposit is 
estimated * contain 5,050,000 net tons 
with an ecouomic open-pit operation of 
2,175,000 net tons—equivalent to a two 
and one-half year supply for the stack. 
The ore has an iron content of 51 per 
cent. 

Coal is obtained from the No. 2 
Sunnyside mine in Carbon county, Utah, 
807 miles from the plant. The mine, 
leased from the Utah Fuel Co. and oper- 


ated by the Kaiser Co., is developed at 
present to produce 1800 net tons of pre- 
pared coal per day. It is estimated that 
this deposit will yield 15,000,000 net tons 
of coal or a mine life of 22 years. 

Limestone is purchased from the Cali- 
fornia Portland Cement Co. at Colton, 
about 9 miles from the plant. Stone of 
fluxing quality also is available in large 
quantity within a radius of 30 miles from 
the blast furnace. 

The plant is built around three projects. 
The first involves 90 by-product coke 
ovens, a 1200-ton blast furnace, four 185- 
ton basic open-hearth furnaces, 110-inch 
2-stand tandem plate mill, and the Vul- 
can ore mine and Sunnyside coal mine de- 
velopments. The second project involves 
a tar distillate plant. The third project 
covers two 185-ton open-hearth furnaces, 
slow-cooling ingot pits, a 36-inch break- 
down mill, a 28-inch structural mill and 
a merchant mill with alloy finishing fa- 
cilities. The total cost of the plant when 
completed will be $90,000,000; it is fi- 
nanced by an RFC loan. The estimated 
annual production will be 432,000 net 
tons of pig iron, 675,000 net tons of ingots 
and 472,000 net tons of finished rolled 
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products. Products are made in the fol- 
lowing range of sizes: 


Product Inches 
Blooms 4x4to 12x12 
Billets 1% x1%to4x4 
Plates 100 max., *% min. 

thick 

Rounds and 

squares % to 6 
Flats %x2to 1 x 20 
Angles % to 8 
I-beams 1% to 18 
Wide flange 

beams 8 max 
Channels % to 15 
Bands-strip 1 to 16 
Reinforcing bars % to 1% 


The plant is laid out so that expansion 
can proceed in an orderly manner as con- 
ditions warrant. 

Sintered ore and flue dust are provided 
by a single strand sintering machine, 72 
inches wide by 102 feet long. Products of 
combustion are exhausted into the at- 
mosphere by a concrete stack 12 feet in- 
side diameter and 300 feet high. The 
plant has a nominal capacity of 1500 
gross tons of sinter (ore and dust) per 
day and 450,000 tons annually of fine ore 
on the basis of continuous operation. 

Instead of operating on a group of ores 
such as is the custom at eastern furnaces, 





















































the Kaiser stack is burdened on one ore 
both in the natural state and sintered. 

The ore receiving, crushing, screening, 
storing and reclaiming system is designed 
to handle 833,000 tons of ore per year 
based on an 8-hour work day. The stor- 
age piles of finished ore are sufficient for 
maintaining a 10-day supply of material. 
The bedding system includes four piles of 
12,000 tons each. The raw material stor- 
age pile has capacity for 100,000 tons of 
ore. 

Coke is supplied by two batteries of 
45 ovens each of the Koppers-Becker 
underjet compression type. Each oven has 
capacity for 14.4 net tons of coal. Car- 
bonizing capacity based on 18 hours cok- 
ing time is 1728 tons of coal per day 
equivalent to a daily yield of 933 tons 
of coke. 


Moved by the Conveyor Belts 


Screened coke is transferred from the 
ovens to the bins at the blast furnace by 
conveyor belt, thus differing from eastern 
practice. Kaiser moved everything by 
conveyor belts while building the Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville dams so why not 
keep coke flowing to the furnace bins by 
this means? The coke is more fragile than 
eastern cokes so that this arrangement 
of handling is highly satisfactory in hold- 
ing breakage to a minimum. 

The blast furnace is 97% feet high and 
has a hearth diameter of 25% feet. Three 
stoves, 25 x 115 feet, supply the hot blast. 
Hot metal is transferred in 150-ton mixer- 
type ladles either to the 800-ton mixer lo- 
cated in the open-hearth building, or to 
a double strand pig machine where it is 
cast into 30 or 60 pound pigs to suit the 
specification. 

Incidentally, a 50-ton carload of pig 
iron from the Fontana stack was delivered 
at the plant of the Western Foundry Co., 
Portland, Oreg., May 27, it being the 
first shipment to a Pacific Northwest 
plant since the stack was blown in. The 
metal was used in marine engines for 
Liberty ships built at Kaiser’s Oregon 
Shipbuilding Corp. This marked the be- 
ginning of the Kaiser production cycle— 
from mine to completed vessel. 

Steelmaking facilities comprise six 185- 
ton open-hearth furnaces which are built 
with sloping backwalls and five charging 
doors each. Nos. 1 and 2 furnaces are pro- 
vided with waste-heat boilers. No. 6 fur- 
nace is a 185-ton tilter which may be 
used for duplexing. Furnace chimneys, 
6 feet inside diameter and 175 feet high, 
are built of concrete and brick lined to 
the top. 

Facilities’ are provided for basket 
pouring and for hot-top pouring in the 
case of alloy steel ingots. 

Six 2-furnace batteries of recuperative 
soaking pits fired with coke oven gas 
equalize the temperature of the ingots. 
Each battery has a 110-foot concrete 
self-supporting stack. Slow-cooling pits 
also are installed for alloy steel ingots. 


First slab being converted into 
plates on the 132-inch tandem plate 
mill, Aug. 19, 1948. 








The pit crane handles in- 
gots up to 20,000 pounds 
in and out of the pit fur- 
naces. A foundry, 420 x 
96 feet is equipped to 
pour 80 tons or more of 
ingot molds daily using 
direct metal. In addition, 
a cupola and modern 
mold facilities are pro- 
vided to produce miscel- 
laneous castings for re- 
pair work. A _ pattern 
shop and storage serve 
the foundry. 

Excess blast furnace 
and coke oven gas is suf- 
ficient to meet all fuel 
requirements of the plant 
with the exception of 
440 barrels of fuel oil per day for 
the open-hearth shop Blast furnace 
B.t.u.’s is burned at the 
hot blast stoves, the coke ovens and the 
high-pressure boilers. Coke oven gas of 
550 B.t.u.’s is used at the coke ovens, 
open-hearth furnaces, soaking pits, re- 
heating furnaces and office and shop 
buildings. Fuel oil in combination with 
coke oven gas is employed for firing the 
open-hearth furnaces 

Blast furnace gas normally is used 
under three boilers for generating all 
high-pressure steam—one being a stand- 
by boiler. These boilers can be 
operated on coke oven gas or fuel oil. 
Low-pressure steam is generated by two 
waste-heat boilers at the open-hearth de- 
partment. 


Rolling Mills Described 


gas of 85 


also 


Slabbing ingots for conversion to plates 
are broken down on a 2-high reversing 
mill with the 42 x 110-inch rolls direct 
driven by two 3500-horsepower direct- 
current motors. Breakdowns coming from 
this stand are finished rolled on a 3-high 
stand with the 24 and 38 x 112-inch rolls 
driven through a stand of pinions by a 
7000-horsepower motor. The 112-inch 
finishing stand was placed in operation 
Aug. 19, and the 110-inch breakdown 
stands a few weeks later. 

The structural mill comprises a 36-inch 
2-high reversing stand and three stands 
of 29-inch finishing rolls, two stands of 
the latter mill being equipped with 3-high 
rolls and one with 2-high rolls. The mill 
is laid out so that equipment for rolling 
rails as well as for increasing the capacity 
of other shapes may be added when 
needed. : 

The merchant mil}-includes four 21- 
inch roughing stands,.eight 18-inch inter- 
mediate and two 14-inch and four 10- 
inch finishing stands. 

Service buildings are located in one 
group. All are built of reinforced con- 
crete with structural steel roof trusses 
over the center aisle. One building, 100 x 
304 feet, houses the machine shop; an- 
other, 100 x 204 feet, houses the pipe, 
boiler and forge shops; another, 80 x 
300 feet, the warehouse; and a 60 x 60- 
foot building, the garage. The electrical 


(Please turn to Page 130) 

































THE BUSINESS TREND 








Spotty Production Gains 
Reflect Tough Going 


WHILE Congress wrestled with manpower problems, rene- 
gotiation policies, and the pros and cons of father deferment 
from military service, and Pacific Coast plane plants gave 
centralized hiring its first western test, industrial production re- 
corded minor gains for the latest weekly period. 

Munitions production continued to move upward. Steel 
Automobile and truck manu- 
Petroleum pro- 

Electric 
again es- 


output pressed capacity levels. 
facture rose nearly 2000 units for the week. 
increased its daily substantially. 
after dropping back last week, 


duction average 
power distribution, 
tablished a new high. 

Revenue freight carloadings increased. With ton miles about 
20 per cent higher than for the same period of 1942, this month 
the car surplus hit a record low point of 19,513 cars. 

Bank clearings advanced sharply under impetus of the War 


Bond drive and the income-tax deadline. 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—Comparison of the Association of 
American Railroad’s figures for the first eight months of 1942 
and 1943 suggests some of the limitations under which rail 
lines are operating. Class 1 roads had 28,433 
freight cars and 1088 locomotives on order 





August, $289,600,000; July, $249,900,000; June, $295,700,000. 
From July of 1940 through this August the nation’s war spend- 
ing totaled $124 000,000,000. 


LIVING COSTS—Though the cost of living has not yet 
dropped to the 1942 levels demanded by labor, good progress 
has been made. Preliminary figures for August disclose that 
living costs of wage earners’ families have declined 0.3 per 
cent, reflecting the 0.9 per cent drop in food prices. The de- 
cline is registered in 48 of the 69 industrial cities for which 
indexes are available, ranging from a reduction of 0.2 per cent 
in several cities to 1.8 per cent for Flint, Mich. Boston, Houston, 
and Richmond, Va., showed no change, and living costs ad- 
vanced in 18 other cities. 


CONSTRUCTION—Volume of construction for the week was 
79 per cent below the total for the corresponding week last 
year. The 1943 volume so far totals $2,365,700,000, or a 
weekly average of $63,938,000. For the latest period bridge 
construction is the only type of work for which a higher 
total is reported than at this time last year, but the amount 
involved is small. Private construction, with volume of $302,- 
953,000, is 33 per cent lower and public construction, at 
$2,062,747,000, is off 70 per cent. 

For July, construction activity in the United States declined 
6 per cent to $659,511,000. August estimates show a vol- 
ume of $603,450,000, down 9 per cent from the July figure. 





Sept. 1; at the same date last year there 
were 35,063 freight cars and 861 locomotives 
on order. During the first eight months of 
this year 15,744 new freight cars and 408 new 
locomotives were placed in service; for the 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


U.S. WAR EXPENDITURES 


DAILY RATE 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





equivalent period of 1942 the roads acquired 400 
53,695 freight cars and 514 locomotives. 

The association estimates total railroad 
operating revenues for August at $644,155,- 
518, or 15.7 per cent higher than for the same 
month of 1942. Estimated freight revenues 
for last month were $474,936,359, or 9 per 
cent above those of August, 1942; passenger 
revenues are estimated to be $126,669,699, or 
48.7 per cent greater. 


WAR EXPENDITURES—In August the gov- 
ernment spent $7,529,000,000 for war pur- 
poses, an increase of 12 per cent over the 
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July total, but 2 per cent less than in June, 
when war expenditures amounted to $7,688,- 
000,000. Average daily spending rates (ex- 
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cluding non-business days) were as follows: 





r— FIGURES THIS WEEK 


INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity). 
Electric Power ted ( 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 


Construction Volume (ENR—unit $1,000,000)... .. 
Automobile and Truck Output (W. 
* Dates on request. 


TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars)... ... 


Money in Circulation (in millions of 


+ Preliminary. {Federal Reserve Board. 








million kilowatt hours)... .. . 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbls.)......... 


Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)... ..... .. 
Department Store Sales (change from like week a year ago){ 


1940 1941 1942 1943 

¥-697 WPB-Ow! 

Latest Prior Month Year 

Period*® Week Ago Ago 

99.5 99.5 98.5 98.0 
4,358 4,229 4,288 3,756 
Care 1,920 2,015 1,958 1,781 
4,375 4,353 4,239 3,935 
$43.3 $36.6 $31.8 $206.0 
’s—number units) 20,790 18,860 19,600 20,960 
924+ 901 887 897 
ie Sea 30 24 60 117 
PCE GES 3 area ea $18,773 $18,740 $18,101 $13,440 
None +1% +7% + 26% 
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open) A A a re a TTTTTTT TTT 30,000 
S oo —s . , ’ 
20,000 F: Car 20.000 Freight Car Awards 
sa jhe Ae — Jan. 8,365 4,253 15,169 360 
rr ee Feb. 350 «11,725 5.508 1,147 
10,000 ve - 10,000 2 March 1,935 4,080 8,074 3,104 
Ss | S$ April 1,000 2.125 14,645 2,077 
May 870 822 18,630 2,010 
5 5,000 | | ; 4000 5 June 50 0 32749 7475 
| July 0 1,025 6,459 5,846 
3 3 Aug. 4,422 0 2.668 7,525 
> 1,000 | 4 ' 44 1000 > 8 mos. 16,992 24,030 103,902 22,019 
é : é Sept. , 1,863 4470 9.735 
500 FH 44 HH +4 500 Oct. 0 2499 12,195 
: Nov. 0 2,222 8,234 
100 E Savi . 100 Dec. 135 8,406 7,181 
wE iia -- Total — 26,028 121,499 66,889 
ob sh laid lilisig 
J > AJ JASONDJ FMAM J SONDJ FMAM JASON MAM JASORD 
a_ TT if ii TT tT | i. ve tT | tT ry Tf | he 
Wholesale Commodity Price— 125 Cost o | pj —— 125 
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Aug. .. 992 903 ..... 117.5 106.2 Prices 
Sept. ... 99.6 91.8 .-. 117.8 108.1 85 7 85 
Oct. ..». 100.0 92.4 . 119.0 109.3 | 
Nov. ..... 100.3 92.5 119.8 110.2 80 ——— (1926 = 100) ———{ 80 
Dec. -. 101.0 93.6 .. 1204 110.5 STEEL | 
=e eae eee quae watiets Queen 75 (SOURCE. U S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS) 75 
Ave .. 988 87.3 116.5 105.2 O Crrlistirtir tir tir tistirtistisrtistiiis g 
194] 1942 1943 
Latest Prior Month Year 
FINANCE Period® Week Ago Ago 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—billions) $10,062 $6,552 $7,812 $7,532 
Federal Gross Debt (billions).............. $152.5 $148.3 $146.8 $86.9 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions)... .. $59.9 $29.2 $37.7 $72.8 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands).......... 3,655 3 2,943 2.081 
Loans and Investments (millions)}....... $46,902 $46,739 $46,954 $34,322 
United States Government Obligations Held (millions) } $34,213 $34,100 $34,464 $20,525 
+ Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
PRICES 
STEEL’s composite finished steel price average. $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, 15 items)+... 248.0 247.5 245.3 232.7 
Industrial Raw Materials (Bureau of Labor index)t . . cee i, 112.2 112.3 113.5 101.6 
Manufactured Products (Bureau cf Labor index)t 100.1 100.0 99.9 99.3 


#1981 = 100; Friday series. 





+1926 = 100. 
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HIGH-SPEED STEEL TOOLS 


SILVER brazing of used high-speed 
cutting tools—formerly discarded as 
scrap—to shanks of ordinary steel has 
doubled the life of the cutting tools and 
sharply reduced production costs on a 
shell line of the Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

The cutting tools are of 18-4-1 high- 
speed steel, which requires critical tung- 
sten in its composition, and are used on 
8-spindle Conematic turning lathes ma- 
chining shell bodies. The tools measure 


2% inches in length and previously were 
scrapped when worn down to 1% inches. 
By brazing the used tool on to a shank 


of 1020 carbon steel, Armstrong has been 
able to increase its output of 20-milli- 
meter armor piercing shot from an aver- 
age of 25,000 to approximately 50,000 
per each cutting unit. Under this new 
process, only a small sliver of high grade 
steel remains when the tool is finally dis- 


carded. 


Formerly, highly important cost factor 
in the use of these tools was the num- 
ber of man-hours required for machin- 
ing, heat treating and grinding each 
unit. Armstrong purchases high-speed 
18-4-1 steel in bar stock. After cutting 
to length, the tool must be machine 































Fig. 1. (Left)—This 
high-speed steel cut- 
ting tool, worn down 
from its original 
length of 2%-inches to 
1%-inches, was for- 
merly scrapped 


its original temper. 


as shown here. 


formed, heat treated to achieve the de- 
sired degree of hardness, and then ground 
to precise specifications and finally speed- 
cased, the latter operation in itself in- 
creasing the life of the tool from 50 to 
100 per cent. The development of sil- 
ver composition brazing process thus 
saves hundreds of man-hours on these 
operations since the reclaimed tool re- 
tains its original temper and contour. 
In addition, it releases substantial quan- 
tities of high speed steel for other essen- 
tial war production. 

The suggestion of brazing used tools 
to shanks of ordinary steel was advanced 
by several Armstrong workers. They 
investigated the possibility of reclaiming 
high-speed steel after noticing quanti- 
ties of worn tools scheduled to be dis- 
carded as scrap. Two major factors 
were involved: The first—that the tool 
would withstand cutting pressure after 
brazing. The second—that the temper 
of the steel would remain unchanged 
after brazing. 

As a factor in reducing production 
costs on shell operations, the successful 
development of silver alloy brazing in 
reclaiming used tools is significant. Four 
cutting tools made of high speed 18-4-1 
steel are required on each Conematic 
lathe. Officials estimate the cost of each 
new cutting tool is approximately $27, 
the major part of which represents skilled 
labor charges. Conservative estimates 
indicate that the reclaiming job can be 
done at a cost of between $6 and $12. 
Since the brazing operation doubles the 
life of each cutting tool and makes 
possible its early return to the produc- 
tion line this development represents a 
savings on each reclaimed unit of be- 
tween 56 and 78 per cent. 


Fig. 2. (Left)—Now the worn tool is silver brazed to a shank of 1020 
plain carbon steel, retaining the original contour of the form tool and 
No machining, heat treating or grinding are re- 
quired to put it back into use 


Fig. 3. (Below )—Life of reclaimed tool has been more than doubled. 
When finally discarded only a fine sliver of high-speed steel remains 
Dollar savings run from 56 to 78 per cent. 
right has also been reclaimed by silver brazing 
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Finished floor plate from continuous mill being laid down on cooling bed 


SQUARE-TREAD FLOOR PLATE 
Rolled on 4-High Mill 


ONE OF the interesting recent devel- 
opments in rolling steel is the method 
developed by Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. for the production of its rolled 
steel floor plate “Jaltread”. 

If your memory takes you back to the 
days of the old sidewheeler—the fa- 
miliar steamboat that used to run up and 
down the river and throw a smokescreen 
around the steel mill towns along the 
shore—you will recall the engine room 
with its vertical engines flanked on both 
sides by rows of ribbed steel plate which 
served both as a flooring and as a drain- 
board for conducting the oil splash back 
into the engine part. This was the orig- 
inal rolled steel floor plate. The plate 
had unusually good nonskid values in 
one direction only. It was produced by 
turning circumferential grooves in the 
top roll of a 2-high or 3-high plate mill 
amd finishing the plate by one pass 
between a smooth roll and a grooved top 
roll. 

Within a few years after the develop- 
ment of this ribbed plate it was found 
that by cornering the plate through the 
mill; that is, turning it approximately 
30 degrees in feeding it into the gap of 
the rolls and then reversing the angle of 
entry to 30 degrees on the other side of 
the centerline of the mill, a diamond- 
shaped tread of appreciably better non- 
skid design in both transversal and lon- 
gitudinal directions was produced. This 
was the initial floor-plate pattern. 

Because the practice of cornering the 
plate in the pass confined it as to width 
and length, it was soon restricted. Manu- 
facturers of floor plate, therefore, adopt- 
ed the practice of milling the pattern roll 
with a series of predetermined designs 


Jaltread floor plate in transit 


through roller leveler 


in order to permit working the product 
straightway. The impression was milled 
on the work-toll face, and to transfer it to 
the plate required an entering thickness 
roughly equal to the height of the base 
plate plus the superimposed pattern. 
This required reductions on the last pass 
of as high as 35 to 45 per cent. The 
method of rolling made it difficult for 
the mill to lay a flat plate as delivered 
from the mill and it imposed excessive 
loads on both the mill motors and mill 
equipment. 

This whole method of rolling has been 
revised by the new method used by 
Jones & Laughiin at its Otis Works in 
Cleveland where floor plate is now rolled 
on its 4-high 77-inch continuous mill. 

The pattern of the floor plate is in 
squares similar to the cleats on a football 
player’s shoe. The finishing train of the 
continuous mill at the Otis division com- 
prises six stands of 4-high rolls, follow- 
ing a 4-stand continuous roughing train. 
In rolling floor plate the roughing train 





and the first stands of continuous finish- 
ing rolls reduces the slab in a convention- 
al method to the required thickness of 
the floor plate plus the thickness of the 
superimposed pattern. 

In the first stand of floor plate rolls 
the top work roll is designed with a 
series of circumferential grooves, devel- 
oping a ribbed plate of the design ini- 
tially described, while the second stand, 
whose work roll longitudinal 
grooves of the same contour, chops off 
the ribs to produce the regular pattern 
of square cleats. 

Advantages of the square pattern are to 
secure better forming and welding prop- 
erties on the plate as produced, as well 
as to produce a plate better adapted to 
cleaning and drainage. The advantages 
to the mill are better roll life and light- 
er reductions than had ever been re- 
quired for the production of floor plate 
—in fact, the reductions on the two floor 
plate stands are almost identical with 
those conventionally used on a strip mill 
for the production of sheet and light 
plate. 

The J] &'‘L pattern, which has now 
been on the market for approximately 
five months, has met with widespread ac- 
ceptance in the trade as well as approval 
of the Navy and Maritime Commission. 
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Secralr of ENEMY WEAPONS 


APART FROM its major functions 
of design, production and maintenance 
of fighting equipment, the United States 
Army Ordnance Department has prob- 
ably no more important responsibility 
than the keeping of a close watch upon 
new developments in enemy countries, 
lest we be taken by surprise and placed 
at a disadvantage in one phase of this 
gigantic conflict. Among modern high- 
ly intelligent peoples, possessed of every 
known resource of science and manufac- 
ture, such advantage is likely to he 
temporary and may indeed prove to be a 
boomerang. But the time lag may in- 
volve risk and, if prolonged, invite dis- 
aster. 

A principal means, of course, by 
which we learn the secrets of enemy 
materiel is through capture or, in the 
case of planes, shell and so forth, by 
picking up the pieces within our own 
lines. During the last world war, for 
example, fragments of the shells fired on 
Paris by “Big Bertha” were picked up and 
sent over to Woolwich Arsenal, where a 
copy was easily made for investigational 
purposes. Similarly, in this war enemy 
explosives found in abandoned tanks, 
sunken submarines, etc., are taken and 
analyzed. Fuze designs are studied; 
steels used are submitted to metallur- 
gical examination; indeed in every con- 
ceivable way in which the information 
can be helpful, our arsenals co-operate 
to secure it and put it to use. 

Perhaps the most spectacular surprise 
sprung upon us by the Germans in this 
war was the magnetic mine for which, 
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Well organized system reports on battlefront developments in 
enemy weapons. Selected enemy equipment is collected here, 
carefully analyzed for new production methods, improved de- 
sign ideas. Results not only show our competitive position but 


reveal important trends 


By ARTHUR F. MACCONOCHIE 
Head, Department of Mechanical Engineering 
University of Virginia 
University Station, Va. 

And 
Contributing Editor, STEEL 


fortunately, a defense was quickly found. 
But there have been many historical il- 
lustrations of comparable surprises, from 
the days of the Trojan horse onward, 
where the end, for the less resourceful 
and suspicious, has been less happy. 
Normally, however, science and inven- 
tion tend to play an evolutionary part, 
modifying weapons and _ introducing 
changes in protection and modes of 
movement. Neither Napoleon nor Hitler, 
for example, owes his military successes 
to new weapons but to the effective tac- 
tical employment of those which fore- 
sight and preparedness had provided 
against “the day”. 

We, of course, do not wait for sur- 
prises to be sprung on us. When the 
story of our own efforts finally can be 
told, as doubtless it eventually will, Unit- 
ed States Army Ordnance initiative will 
prove to have been a potent factor in our 
ultimate triumph over our enemies. This 
much may, perhaps, be said at this time, 


that our aerial success against the Jap- 
anese in the Pacific is due to a great ex- 
tent to the superiority of our ordnance. 
We have been knocking their planes 
out of the sky at the rate of five of theirs 
to one of ours. 

In an excellent article on the subject 
of “Enemy Weapons” published in the 
July-August issue of Army Ordnance, 
Colonel Scott B. Ritchie has this to say: 

“Today on all battle fronts, American 
ordnance is being tested in deadly com- 
bat against the greatest array of enemies 
to oppose us in all history. They are 
armed with weapons which arc the prod- 
ucts of years of planning and building 
and the best that their mobilized scien- 
tific talent could devise. Nor are they 
standing still, for they realize that they 
are now in desperate competition where- 
in, other things being equal, the nation 
which leads in design and production of 
the most deadly weapons will surely 
win. 

“Our enemies are shrewd and able. 
We may be certain that they are doing 
everything in their power to develop 
new weapons, to spring surprises, and to 
improve the effectiveness of their exist- 
ing equipment. This competition is as 
real and significant as that on the battle- 
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Fig. 1—Mobile German 88-milli- 
meter gun, clever use of which up- 
set British Eighth Army in early 
stages of Libyan battle 


Fig. 2—Poor fragmentation of Ger- 
man 75-millimeter armor-piercing 
shell is evidenced here by longitu- 
dinal crack in piece third from left 


Fig. 83—This 76.2-millimeter Rus- 

sian anti-tank gun was captured by 

Germans, modified slightly and 

mounted on ex-Czech light tank 

chassis and then used as tank 
hunter 


Fig. 4—German 50-millimeter anti- 
tank gun with ammunition 


— 


Fig. 5 — German 7.92-millimeter 

anti-tank rifle fires bullet with 

tungsten carbide core to pierce ar- 

mor, followed by tear-gas pellet to 
disable crew 


Fig. 6—Unusual gun, German Ger- 
lich, has bore tapering from breech 
to muzzle, giving high muzzle 
velocity to projectile. Poor ballis- 
tic qualities of projectile, however, 
act to nullify this advantage at 
ranges beyond a few hundred 
yards 
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field, for on the performance and de- 
pendability of weapons rest the lives of 
soldiers and the outcome of the conflict. 
On our part this competition is intimately 
extended from the Office of the Chief of 
Ordnance in Washington to every theater 
of war. It is absolutely vital for us to 
maintain our lead in the fighting tools 
the Ordnance Department is providing 
for aur armed forces.” 

In practice, the organization responsi- 
ble for obtaining and utilizing detailed 
engineering information on enemy ord- 
nance, which helps us to maintain our 
superiority includes (1) a small unit in the 
Service Branch, Technicg! Division, Of- 
fice of the Chief of Ordnance, to super- 
vise and co-ordinate the project as a 
whole; (2) an organization at Aberdeen 
Proving Center to receive, catalog and 
examine the foreign materiel for that 
purpose; (3) field agencies to collect and 
ship materiel from the battlefields to 
Aberdeen; and (4) various governmental, 
commercial and private research organi- 


zations to make engineering tests and 
analyses. 

Immediately on receipt of any item, 
Colonel Ritchie further explains, a re- 
port is made to the co-ordinating unit, 
known officially as the Ordnance Intelli- 
gence Unit, together with recommenda- 
tions for test and study. This program 
having been co-ordinated with the de- 
velopment branches of the Technical Di- 
vision and others in the Office of the 
Chief of Ordnance, the programs are 
cleared and directives issued for the 
tests. These include road tests for auto- 
motive equipment; firing tests for guns 
and ammunition to determine ranges, 
muzzle velocities, penetration of armor 
etc.; detailed analyses and tests of fuels 
and lubricants, propellants and high ex- 
plosives; and the strength, composition 
and mode of manufacture of metallic 
parts. Some of this work can be carried 


Fig. 7—Italian Colt heavy machine 
gun was made in the United States. 
It is a modified 1915 model 


out wholly at Aberdeen, but Watertown 
Arsenal (ferrous metallurgy); Frankford 
Arsenal (nonferrous metallurgy and fire- 
control instruments); Picatinny Arsenal 
(propellants and explosives); and Rock 
Island Arsenal (fuels and lubricants) co- 
operate in their respective fields. 

An interesting phase of this effort is 
the “detective” work being done by Di- 
vision 18 of the N.D.R.C. (through the 
War Metallurgy Committee of the Na- 
tional Research Council) which aims at 
uncovering hidden processes of manufac- 
ture which may be helpful to our indus- 
try, disclosing changes and defects in 
manufacturing procedures, bottlenecks 
and shortages in enemy industry. These 
examinations are of particular interest to 
the Office of Strategic Services and to 
the Board of Economic Warfare. In 
general, the material examined at Aber- 
deen not only helps us improve our own 
ordnance, but gives evidence of basic 
trends in the design of enemy ordnance 
which serve as a guide for our future de- 
sign policies. Further we are able to 
ancover weaknesses in enemy equipment 
and, not only teach our own men how 
to use it, should occasion arise, but also 
how to destroy it. 

Commenting on the highly mobile, 
powerful 88-millimeter German anti- 
tank gun shown in Fig. 1, clever use of 
which upset the British Eighth Army in 
the early stages of the Libyan battle, 
Colonel Ritchie says: “This famous 
weapon has long been known to our 
ordnance officers and has been complete- 
ly proof fired and otherwise examined 
at Aberdeen. Originally designed for 


antiaircraft missions, it has been used 


Fig. 8—Jap imitations of British Lewis .303-caliber machine gun (upper) 
and of the British Vickers aircraft type machine gun 
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extensively by the Germans in Africa as 
an anti-tank gun when supplied with 


armor-piercing ammunition. Like sev- 
eral of our weapons of comparable size 
and superior performance, it is effective 
against tanks, especially when used in 
ambush at relatively short ranges. An 
interesting, although not new, feature is 
the construction of the liner of this gun 
in three separate sections.” 

Although somewhat over-rated, this 
weapon gives characteristic evidence, in 
every line and detail, of German thor- 
oughness and engineering ability. 

The piece shown in Fig. 3 was re- 
cently captured in Libya. It is a 76.2- 
millimeter Russian antitank gun, cap- 
tured by the Germans in Russia and 
transported to Africa for use against 
the British. When many of these guns 
fell to the Germans during the early 
advance into Russia, they were mounted 
on ex-Czech light tank chassis, to be 
used as tank hunters. The only modifi- 
cation in this particular weapon has been 
a rechambering operation, thereby* in- 
creasing the volume and substantially ad- 
vancing muzzle velocity. 

Much ammunition for these guns also 
was captured during the annihilation of 
the Russian armies that bore the brunt 
of the initial “blitz”. Both Russian and 
German artillery often employ the muz- 
zle brake, Fig. 3, to diminish the force 
of recoil. 

The German 50-millimeter anti-tank 
gun shown in Fig. 4 also is fitted with 
a muzzle brake. As the shell passes 
through the brake, the expanding gases 
are deflected sidewise to reduce the 


force of recoil. 
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Fig. 9—Jap “knee” mortar is used 

to fire 50-millimeter grenades, one 

of which is shown. All photos 

taken for Steet by C. U. Hol- 

brook, Buckingham Studios, Wash- 
ington 


a 


Four types of ammunition also are 
exhibited’ in Fig. 4; namely, high-explo- 
sive (e®freme left) for use against per- 
sonnel in case opportunity offers; “ar- 
row-head” with tungsten-carbide core 
and aluminum-alloy windshield, shown 
second from the left; third is an un- 
capped armor-piercing shell; fourth the 
same unit with a cap. The tungsten 
carbide head appears to be able success- 
fully to defeat both homogeneous and 
hard-faced plate, especially at high ve- 
locities. It seems to be favored by the 
Germans for this purpose. Where, one 
might inquire, are the Germans getting 
all this tungsten except from a large 
stockpile prepared against “der tag”, for 
the world’s principal supplies of these 
ores originate in China, Burma, Japan, 
Australia, Bolivia and here in the Unit- 
ed States? 


Cap Has Several Functions 


The function of the cap seen in the 
round on the extreme right, Fig. 4, is 
to break down the initial strength of the 
plate. Too, it helps produce an “anti- 
skid” effect at angles of impact where a 
ricochet would be highly likely if the cap 
were not used. The cap also provides 
powerful circumferential support to the 
nose of the projectile during the early 
stages of the piercing operation. Former 
practice, at least in the case of naval 
shell, was to make the cap from the 
same type steel as the shell body but 
using a somewhat lower alloy content. 
Thus the cap, after heat treatment, was 
somewhat less hard than the nose of the 
shell; but an opposite arrangement seems 
to serve some of the purposes of land 
fighting. 

Poor fragmentation of German 75- 
millimeter armor-piercing shell is re- 
vealed in Fig. 2. The round at the left 
has not been fired, but probably caught 
in an explosion. The cap at the extreme 
left plays an important part in the armor- 
punching action of the shell by bruising 
the plate and serving to protect the point 
of the shell proper. The other items 
have been through Allied armor. The 
second from the left looks as though it 
had cracked on the way through, giving 
rise to a low order detonation. The 
part to the right is the base element 
which contains the fuze. A booster con- 
tainer has been set up on it. 

For greatest effectiveness, high-explo- 
sive armor-piercing shell should break 
up into the largest number of killing 
fragments. Fragmentation, however, in 
the case of a shell designed to explode 
in a confined space, is of less importance 
than in the case of a high-explosive shell 
designed for personnel attack in the 
open. 

The German Pg. B 39 in Fig. 5 is a 
7.92-millimeter anti-tank rifle, fitted with 
compensator (i.e. muzzle brake) and am- 








munition holder. The gun has a vertical 
drop-type breech, operated by hand grip 
as shown. Bullet fired by this weapon 
has a gold-painted tungsten-carbide core 
to do the piercing. Immediately behind 
this is a tear-gas pellet intended to follow 
through behind the armor-piercing core 
and put the crew of the enemy tank out 
of action. 

In Fig. 6 is the German Gerlich, re- 
ducing bore, anti-tank gun, about which 
there has been so much curiosity. The 
rifled barrel has a diameter at the breech 
end of 2.8 centimeters and tapers uni- 
formly to 2.0 centimeters at the muzzle. 
This gives a reduction in area of nearly 
two to one, thus tending to maintain 
barrel pressure and so increase muzzle 
velocity—which is quite high, exceeding 
4000 feet per second. 

High impact velocities produce some 
queer results, such familiar examples 
as straws driven into boards by high ve- 
locity winds being cases in point. At 
high remaining velocities, the tungsten- 
carbide core of the Gerlich bullet may 
pierce homogeneous, and even face-hard- 
ened, armor plate without breaking up. 
Although very hand, tungsten carbide 
as compared with heat-treated alloy steel, 
is relatively brittle. Usually the core 
breaks into a shower of fine bits during 
penetration. 

But the high muzzle velocity of the 
Gerlich is attained at the sacrifice of 
barrel life, these guns being good for no 
more than 50 rounds. Three or four 
barrels are normally supplied to troops 
in the field. The barrel may readily be 
unlocked from the breech, two knurled 
bands on the outside of the barrel fa- 
cilitating this operation. 


Bullet Loses Initial Velocity 


Colonel Ritchie in his commenting on 
the effectiveness of this gun, says: “The 
‘squeezed down’ lightweight. projectiles 
fired by this type of weapon have a high 
muzzle velocity but poor external ballis- 
tic properties. Consequently, the bullet 
loses its higher initial velocity early in 
flight, and the gun is not any more ef- 
fective than the standard type of gun at 
ranges greater than several hundred 
yards.” 

Fig. 7 reminds us that Italy was fight- 
ing on the side of the Allies in the last 
war, for it is an Italian Colt heavy ma- 
chine gun, modified 1915, manufactured 
in the United States by Colt’s for the 
Italian government and picked up in 
Bardia last year. 

The Japs ate notorious imitators. Fig. 
8 shows two items taken in the Solomons 
—a copy of a British Lewis, caliber .303; 
and a reproduction of the British Vickers 
aircraft machine gun, which was manu- 


factured prior to the more modern 
Browning. 
The Lewis gun is_ gas-operated 


weapon, magazine fed and air cooled, the 
gas cylinder being mounted under the 
barrel. During firing, the outer part 
of the magazine is rotated about the 
central portion, the latter being keyed 
to the magazine post on top of the gun. 
The recoil spring is of the clock type, 
a rack secured to the rear end of the pis- 
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ton engaging a gear wheel on the spring 
axle. The striker post, an integral part 
of the rack, operates in a cam slot cut in 
the bolt, thus rotating and locking the 
bolt on the forward stroke and reversing 
the operation on return. 

The Lewis bolt is circular in cross sec- 
tion for the most part, has four lock- 
ing lugs near its rear, which engage cor- 
responding lugs in the receiver. The 
action, in fact, is very similar to that 
of the bolt in the Springfield rifle. 

Speaking of Japanese arms, Colonel 
Ritchie points out that the Nambu gun, 
the standard light machine gun of the 
Japs, is an old-type copy of the French 
Hotchkiss gas-operated gun. He adds: 
“Its caliber is small, 6.5-millimeters, 
0.256-inch, and its hopper feed, while 
simplifying the ammunition problem, 
uses six 5-round rifle clips at a time, 
and makes for a very slow rate of nre. A 
newer type of light machine gun, type 96, 
is a poor Jap copy of the Czech Brno, 
the father of the British Bren light ma- 
chine gun. It uses a magazine feed and 
still clings to the 6.5-millimeter caliber. 
It is not too effective for this reason.” 

In Fig. 9 is the Japanese 50-millimeter 


grenade discharger, nick-named “knee 


mortar”, so called because the base looks 
as though it were designed to fit on 
the thigh of a kneeling soldier. (A Ma- 
rine who tried this broke his leg. The 
base is meant to rest on the ground.) 

The range of this little Nip “trick” is 
varied by moving the position of the fir- 
ing pin up and down the barrel with a 
screw, thus altering the muzzle velocity. 
This item is trigger fired. 

The barrel of this mortar is rifled and 
it may well be asked how the grenade 
is introduced from the muzzle. Within 
the hollow, and separate, base of the 
grenade is a small explosive charge (ac- 
tually the old Hotchkiss principle of Civil 
war days for rifled, muzzle-loading can- 
non) which is ignited through holes in 
the base by the propellant charge. This 
small explosive charge forces the band 
against the rifling of the barrel on firing. 
We ourselves use a modification of this 
principle in the U. S. 4.2-inch chemical 
mortar. 

The German trend toward redesign to 
obtain economy in scarce materials and 
critical machine tools is well illustrated 
by the 1942 model machine gun which is 
their standard machine gun in the class 
of our .30-caliber. Unlike the 1934 mod- 





el which it succeeds, new design utilizes 
stamping for 98 per: cent of the gun, 
it being designed to involve the bare 
minimum of machining, according to 
Colonel Ritchie, who comments, “it shows 
that the Germans have redesigned in a 
determined effort to cut down machine- 
tool hours and other manufacturing costs. 
Other evidences of this (trend) may be 
expected in the near future.” 

Comparing manufacturing processes, 
Colonel Ritchie explains that while the 
Germans use welding extensively, it has 
been found inferior to American welding. 
That they are not above copying a good 
American idea for increasing fire-power 
is evidenced by the recent appearance 
of a German semiautomatic rifle similar 
to the American Garand, he adds. 

In conclusion, Colonel Ritchie says, “it 
can be definitely stated that neither Ger- 
many, Italy nor Japan has demonstrated 
any weapons superior in military effec- 
tiveness to the best American standard. 
It seems logical that as the war pro- 
gresses, the superiority of American ord- 
nance will become more pronounced 
as the impact of American design and 
productive ability is brought to bear in 
greater measure on the enemy.” 





at Westinghouse 


the lacquer “skin” cracks. 





“FOOTPRINTS”’ in 





A research engineer sprays lacquer coating 
on a 1600-pound model of a gear tooth in 
position for pressure test on hydraulic press 


Research Laboratories. 
When lacquer dries, pressure is exerted until 
Extent and di- 
rection of these cracks afford a progressive 
record of the tooth’s weak points 


of human hair. 


jected to a bend test. 


tells the minimum strain—the least amount the metal must 
“stretch” to split the coating. 

The coated gear tooth is then subjected to the kind of pun- 
ishment it would get under working conditions in a machine. 
It is slowly squeezed in the press, capable of exerting a force 
of 400,000 pounds, while research workers scan the coating for 
the first appearance of a crack. With more pressure, the skin 
splits in other places and finally the laboratory has a pro- 
gressive list of the tooth’s weak points. 


METAL PARTS 


indicate distribution and amount of stresses 


A SMOOTH LACQUER coating known as Stresscoat, when 
sprayed on a steel target, records the impact of a speeding 
bullet by exposing its “footprints”—thin, closely spaced cracks 
which appear on the surface of the plate 
are giving scientists information which may aid in the develop- 
ment of rougher armor steel, and improvements in motors, 
gears and many other machine parts may also be forthcoming. 

Thus, experiments being conducted by Dr. Miklos Hetenyi 
in the Westinghouse Research Laboratories around the use ot 
this unusual substance may prove invaluable in wartime and 
later in peace by informing research engineers when they 
are on the right track in designing new parts. 
are still necessary, but the “Achilles’ heel” in a metal part 
can be located in advance. 

In a recent test engineers put the lacquer coating on a 
1600-pound model of a gear tooth and squeezed the tooth 
in a large hydraulic press to locate accurately the stresses. 
Lacquer sprayed on the gear tooth dries in 15 hours to form 
a tightly clinging but brittle skin about as thick as the diameter 
To determine the slightest strain that will 
crack the coating, a footlong steel bar is coated at the same 
time under identical atmospheric conditions. 
Cracks appearing at the rigidly-held end 
become less frequent until they disappear entirely at the op- 
posite end, the one which was depressed. 
ing, taken opposite the point where the last crack occurs, 


These “footprints” 


Life tests 


It is then sub- 


A strain scale read- 
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the LMPRUVEMENT of metals 


Hummer Screen Bracket Forging must provide excep- 
tional resistance to extremely destructive vibratory stresses. 


b F 

Progress is continuous, inevitable. The further improvement 
of your product, for the post-victory period, will be achieved 
only by detecting and utilizing available ideas and experience for 
designing and producing its metal components. It is not the 
metals of which forgings are forged, but the ideas and experience, 
which come into action in forming forgings, that assure and 
sustain dependable performance. You should find it profitable 
to utilize the ideas and experience, which our forging engineers 


have gained, for the IMPROVEMENT OF METALS BY FORGING. 


THEQSTEEL IMPROVEMENT & FORGE CO. 


FORGINGS 942 East 64th Street C L bE V r L A N D ; 0 Hi | 0 
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Lensless Photographic Reproduction 


“STREAMLINES” TEMPLATE MAKING 


To Put an Aircraft Plant Abreast of Increased Delivery Schedules 


SHORTENING the interval between 
drafting board and assembly line in the 
production of Thunderbolt fighter planes 
at Republic Aviation Corp. is a system 
of lensless photographic reproduction of 
templates. The photographic method of 
template making has not not only revo- 
lutionized drafting room practice in this 
war plant but has enabled the company 
to keep abreast of Army demands for in- 
creased deliveries and simplified the prob- 
lem of supplying subcontractors with ac- 
curate standards. 

While this method of parts pattern 
reproduction has been found imperative 
for tooling-up operations for new model 
aircraft, it also serves to shorten the time 
taken for building design changes into 
production warplanes. 

The system, as described by David 
C. Cooke in the May issue of Aero 
Digest, differs substantially from a for- 
mer method used by Republic and some 
other manufacturers. Much time was 
formerly necessary to scribe from the 
blueprint a master layout on painted 
metal, followed by none too accurate 
drilling of closely spaced small holes 
through lines of the original. Duplicat- 
ing was done by marking the under 
sheet through the holes with a prick 
punch. The business of making exact 
duplicates under the new system is now a 
matter of minutes. 
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The original layout is made on a sheet 
of translucent plastic material which has 
been sprayed with an opaque covering. 
The layout is executed by scribing 
through the coating, leaving exposed the 
clear plastic surface underneath. Thus 
the master layout is ready for use as a 
master negative. 

Transmission of the layout lines is fin- 
ished quickly. A vacuum contact print- 
er performs the final operation in copy 
making. It exerts a pressure of more 
than 70 tons and has a working surface 
of 6% x 10% feet. Suction apparatus 
in the head of the printer draws out the 
air so that the negative and material are 
in close contact. If there were any sepa- 
ration, the lines on the material would 
become wider than those of the original. 
Because of the rubber blanket in the 
printer's head, it can take material rang- 
ing from the lightest gages up to 2 inches 
in thickness. 

When the negative and copy sheet have 
been put on the tray, shown in Fig. 1, 
the lid is lowered by an electric control 
and light rays from 340 incandescent 
bulbs penetrate the lines of the master 
layout to expose the sensitized material. 
Following exposure, the material is pro- 
cessed by developing and fixing in the 
customary photographic manner. The 
template is then cut and filed to the lines. 
In Fig. 2 a worker is seen filing a tem- 


plate which was reproduced from the 
master negative on the bench before 
him. 

The layout can be transferred to al- 
most any material—aluminum, steel, 
wood, paper, Masonite and cloth, for ex- 
ample. In every case, the materials are 
first covered with an emulsion sensitive 
to light and are then dried and stored in 
a darkroom. 

A typical shop order might consist 
of the following: One reproduction on 
0.05-inch galvanized metal to be used 
as a master checking template; one on 
%-inch steel to be used as a routing and 
checking template; one on 1l-inch Mason- 
ite for a form block; one on %-inch steel 
for a jig checking template. For one 
subassembly there might be 12 to 20 re- 
productions, one each on these various 
materials. 

When a revision is required, lines to 
be changed are eradicated by brushing 
them over with the same opaque mate- 
rial, whereupon the loftsman scribes in 
the revision right on the negative. Previ- 
ously it was necessary to advise an af- 
fected vendor when revisions were made; 
there would be duplication of work, for 
his men would have to scribe out a com- 
pletely new template. 

Once the hand-drawn master negative 
is inspected for accuracy, it can be re- 

(Please turn to Page 112) 
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Fig. 1. (Above)—Workers remove a negative from the printer which has 
maximum working surface of 6% x 10% feet. This duplicate, a plastic sheet, 
carries a complete impression of the master negative on its sensitized surface. 
Developing and fixing is done in the customary photographic manner , 
Fig. 2. (Left)—An employe files a template which was reproduced from the 
master negative on the bench in front of him. Photos courtesy Aero Digest, 
New York 
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TURNING OUT MORE BILLETS WITH LESS MEN ... 


thats « Gall and Winter Jot for You 
and STERLING GRINDING WHEELS 


THE SERVICE is drawing from many industries. Today's swing frame grinder operator may 
be a paratrooper next month! The workman you need most enlists, leaving a vacancy that 
is difficult to fill When a new man can be hired, he is often inexperienced and over age, 
unused to the demands of billet grinding. However, demands of war cannot wait . . ways must 
be found to accelerate production. Many steel mills have discovered that production can be 
increased by changing grinding wheels to a type more suited to the demands of the job. 


Better grinding wheel specifications are a simple solution to the problem of keeping pro- 
duction up where it belongs. Sterling's “Wheels of Industry” are made to conform to both job 
and employee demands. When the correct Sterling Grinding Wheel is used, unskilled workers 
can often turn out more work there is less fatigue, billet grinding becomes easier . . faster! 
Foremen often find fewer men can turn out more work when haphazard grinding practices 


_are replaced by planned methods. That is where the pre-determined specifications of Ster- 


ling Grinding Wheels are a big help . . they are built to the demands of your particular job. 


Finding the proper wheel to use is easy. A consulation with a Sterling engineer will help 
you decide the specification best suited to your needs. Sterling engineers have often solved 
problems of lowered production by recommending wheels built to special specifications. They 
may be able to help you achieve better results with less men. A letter from you today will 
start us working on increasing your production wherever grinding wheels are used in your 
plant. This service costs you nothing may mean everything! Ask for it! 


STERLING ABRASIVES 
STERLING GRINDING WHEEL DIVISION 


CLEVELAN NO RIES COMP 


sia de 
THE WHEELS OF INDUSTRY 
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By WILLIAM H. KAHLER x 
LIGHTING in steel mills assumes bara avi sg Mig. Co. tions. For a. in the inspection 
even greater significance today’ than aaa | of steel sheet, plate and billets, con- 
ever before because the mills must run trast is poor, but higher illumination 
day and night to meet the demands for attributed to the following five causes: will improve the apparent contrast. 
war steel. Many of the old plants have l. Falls. oa : > - a yee oval 
realized the necessity of proper illu- 2. Stepping on, or striking against pews boc appl Hgoage ed for these 
mination and have replaced their “gloom angerous objects. pesmi at ape 
. etn ° Mid - 8. Falling objects. 2. Distribution’ of light should be uni- 
lights” with illumination designed for , . shias te 
é ; 4. Handling material. form. Spotty lighting causes eye 
easy, comfortable seeing. In new mills 5. Handling tools. strain and poor visibility. 
— rons wi ae 7 the — peri Visibility is one of the controlling 3. Direct and reflected glare in the nor- 
ee ‘i as ra a O.$ mm the centra factors for each of these causes and by mal fields of vision must be avoided 
west, lig iting vas been carefully engi- better lighting some of these accidents because they interfere with clear 
neered according to modern standards. can be prevented. vision and cause nervous fatigue. 
I'wo important words in the mills are Steel mill lighting requirements may Direct glare is the worst offender of 
“production” and “safety”. Every de- be summarized as follows: efficient seeing, but can be easily pre- 
partment in a mill strives to break prev- i Gelteel . Giemieaiion thoekd be of vented by selecting proper luminaires. 
ious records and adequate lighting ac- ' gulilietans hetoending > term quick Reflected aoe, is most Na oo 
tually is a real “helper” for the workers accurate perception of all visual tasks where shiny steel is in process. There- 
went ; ” els 3 aes age fore, extreme care must be exercised 
exerting their energies toward record- Recommended minimum levels of 
breaki - * amirigevand see , - — in designing the lighting for such loca- 
wreaking goals. When men see better, illumination for the major interior tions to prevent these specular re- 
they work faster with less* expenditure areas in steel mills are listed in the flections 
of nervous energy. me, ape. table. These footcan- 2 
Steel mill hazards have increased since dle be _ re bere o Pimes good 
the beginning of war production ‘in spite = 3 ‘wih wai lighting ; co 
of the extensive safety programs carried equipment. In many instances higher FORMED STEEL BAR aa 
ent in every plant. For example; in the levels can be used with greater bene- 
state of Illinois®, 22 per cent of all fit, particularly when the quality of 
manufacturing accidents occurred in the product depends upon visual opera- LEADS TO OPEN 
iron and steel industry in 1941. Over es ' ; WIRING OR CONDUIT 
‘ *Report on Industrial Accidents for Illinois, 
50 per cent of these accidents were 1949. 
7 ‘ , 
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Pian | Plan It Plan IV Plan V 
filament lamps in 750-wott filament and 400- 3000-watt mercury lomps in 3000-watt mercury and 1500- 
luminaires; 40 to 60- watt mercury in high-bay porcelain enameled reflectors: watt filament lamp units; 40 to 
mounting height, 9 to 11 luminaires, 40 to 60-foot mount- 40 to 60-foot mounting height, 60-foot mounting height, 15 to 
ing height, 9 to 11 footcandies. 13 to 18 footcandies. 20 footcandies. 
Plan lit 
(Some layout) 400-watt mer (1) METHOD‘C’ METHC 
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CONDUIT Fig. 1—Typical lighting layouts for steel mill buildings 


Fig. 2—Methods of mounting luminaires in steel mills 





Fig. 3—Characteristic reflector distribution curves for steel mill luminaires 
SHOCK ABSORBING , ; ves 
SWIVEL HANGER Fig. 4—Dirt depreciation curves 


Fig. 5—Open-hearth area, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, dlumi- 
nated by enclosed dust-tight high-bay luminaires with concentrating reflectors 
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% How can spalling be reduced? 


% What is the best face coating to prevent slag effect 
on walls and floors? 


% What are the methods and materials used for deep 
patching? 


% How can shallow patching be done? 


% How do burner adjustments affect refractory life? 


te What are the advantages of highly bonded and air- 
seal cushioned joints in walls? 


% How can the load-carrying ability of floor brick be 
judged? 


%& What is the effect upon firebrick life of insulation 
added to walls and roof? 


%& How can heat-losses through structural steel be 


reduced? 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY 


@ Refractories Division e 
85 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


B&W Refractories Engineers can help you 
answer these and similar questions—can 
thereby help you increase furnace output, 
and reduce furnace maintenance. They are 
doing it regularly—as a cheerfully given 
contribution to the war effort. 














4.In certain locations it is impractical 
to furnish sufficient illumination at the 
point of work by general lighting. 
Supplementary lighting, therefore, 
should be used in addition to the 
general lighting system to direct the 
proper quantity and quality of illu- 
mination to the work. This supple- 
mentary equipment should be perma- 
nently installed as portable hand lights 
hinder production and require con- 
stant maintenance. 


Most steel plant buildings have a 
truss height of over 20 feet, so they are 
treated as high-bay lighting applications. 
The two light sources available for high- 
bay illumination are filament and mer- 
cury lamps which are used in high-bay 
luminaires. 

Filament lamps may be operated from 
alternating or direct current, produce 
suitable color quality and represent a re- 
latively low initial investment. They 
are best suited to utilization voltages in 
the order of 120 and their average rated 
life is 1000 hours. 

The mercury lamp is available in two 
sizes for high-bay lighting, 400 watt and 
3000 watt. These sources are twice as 
efficient as large filament lamps, have a 
much longer life (3000 hours for the 
former and 2000 hours for the latter) 
and are more resistant to vibration. Mer- 
cury lamps must be operated from spe- 
cial ballasts which provide proper start- 
ing voltage and limit the operating cur- 
rent. Thus, they are only suitable for 
50 or 60-cycle alternating-current sys- 
tems. The ballasts are available in one 
or two lamp sizes and for several differ- 
ent distribution voltages. Standard vol- 
tage for 400-watt ballasts are 115 and 
230 volts while the 3000-watt ballasts 
may be had either with 230 or 460-volt 
primaries. The higher voltage units are 
recommended to minimize the copper 
required for the system of distribution. 
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Fig. 6@—Chipping area, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Gary, Ind. Millite lumi- 






naires, 1000 watt each, mounted 38 feet high provide about 25 footcandles 


The mercury lamp requires several 
minutes to come-up to full intensity and 
in case of a power interruption, a short 
time will elapse before the lamp re- 
starts. 

Several recommended layouts for fila- 
ment and mercury lamp equipment are 
illustrated in Fig. 1. These layout ar- 
rangements can be applied to most any 
high-bay area by adjusting the spacing 
to fit specific conditions. 

Plan I is the simplest form of layout 
using all filament lamps. It represents 
the lowest initial cost, but requires more 
watts per footcandle. 

Plan II combines the advantages of 
both filament and mercury lamps. Note, 
luminaires are staggered to obtain a 
satisfactory color mix from: the two 
sources. The 750-watt filament lamp 
is best for this combination layout be- 
cause its light output approximately 
equals that of the 400-watt mercury 
lamp. The combination assimilates a 
daylight effect which is particularly ac- 
ceptable for industrial work. In case 
of a momentary power interruption, 
which allows the mercury lamps to go 
out, the filament lamps relight imme- 
diately when power is restored and an 
extended period of “black-out” is pre- 
vented. 

Plan III uses only 400-watt mercury 
lamps on the same spacing as Plan II 
and the footcandles obtained will be 
equivalent. For most installations 
straight mercury lighting is the most 
economical on an overall cost of light 
basis and is recommended for plants 
where voltage is stable and color of 
light is unimportant. 

Plans IV and V are relatively new be- 
cause the 3-kilowatt mercury lamp has 
only been available a short time. This 


new source emits the same amount of 
light as seven and one-half 400-watt 
mercury lamps or nearly six 1000-watt 
filament lamps. Therefore, relatively 
few 3-kilowatt luminaires are required 
and desired higher intensities can be 
provided with a minimum number of 
units. Thus maintenance is considerably 
reduced. 

Plan IV uses all 3000-watt mercury 
luminaires and Plan V is a combination 
system using 3000-watt mercury units 
and 1500-watt high bay reflectors. 

The 3-kilowatt mercury lamp is an ex- 
tremely bright source and must be well 
shielded by the reflector to prevent 
direct glare. The mounting height for 
this source should be at least 40 feet. 
This lamp does not start readily in cold 
surroundings, so it should not be used 
where the ambient may go below 32 
degrees Fahr 

The 3-kilowatt lamp being 
used successfully in several high-bay in- 
stallations and it should be given serious 
consideration for new lighting-in steel 
Where high in- 
tensities are required such as for chip- 


is now 


mills and foundries. 
ping, bar inspection, grinding and plate 
inspection, these units are particularly 
applicable. At one of the new western 
steel mills, 3-kilowatt mercury lighting 
will furnish approximately 50 footcan- 
dles in the slab conditioning area 

Steel mills are truly in the heavy in- 
dustry classification and lighting equip- 
ment must be selected to meet severe 
heavy duty requirements. Rough treat- 
ment, severe vibrations, high ambient 
temperatures and plenty of dirt are the 
conditions that confront lighting equip- 
ment in a typical mill. 

It is not always possible to employ 
high-class maintenance labor, so lumin- 
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aires should be a type requiring the sim- 
plest forms of servicing operations. The 
necessity for using any tools for relamp- 
ing or cleaning a reflector should be 
eliminated. 

The constant operation of heavy cranes 
creates vibrations and jars that only 
heavy-duty equipment will withstand. 
These vibrations may effect the life of 
filament lamps, so some form of shock 
absorber should be used in filament 
lamp luminaires or in the supporting 
means. 

Ambient temperatures exceeding 50 
dégrees Cent. will be found in some 
parts of the mill such as over open- 
hearth furnaces, arc furnaces, ovens or 
heat treating areas. Therefore, lighting 
units must be designed to stand these 
conditions without failure. All lumin- 
aires should be wired with conductors 
having heat resisting insulation. Special 
care should be taken to locate trans- 
formers where ambient temperature will 
not exceed 40 degrees Cent. during con- 
tinuous operation. 


Dirt a’plenty is found in all parts of 
the mill. Soot from locomotives and 
furnaces; oily dust in cold strip mills, 
dry dust in wire drawing departments, 
steam and scale in hot strip mills create 
an extreme dirt-laden atmosphere. This 
filth collects on lamps and reflectors and 
soon the lighting efficiency drops as 
much as 60 per cent. This condition is 
a challenge to the lighting engineer. 
Experience has proved that rugged, dust- 
tight luminaires will ward off a great 
deal of this dirt accumulation. 


Comparison of Reflectors 


Actual in-service tests (Fig. 4) show 
the difference in performance between 
open and dust-tight reflectors. Note 
that dirt accumulation on the open re- 
flector had two effects. First, it reduced 
the efficiency 42 per cent and second, 
it changed the distribution from concen- 
trating to wide spread because the dirt 
“diffused” the reflecting surface. Due 
to loss of light output and light control, 
the illumination was reduced 50 per 
cent in the area from which this reflector 
was removed. 

In contrast, study the curve on the 
right which was taken on a dust-tight 
unit removed from service in a foundry. 
Note that overall efficiency was only 
reduced a few per cent by dirt on the 
cover lens and distribution was not 
changed at all. 

Safety Consideration: Lighting equip- 
ment must be designed and installed 
with safety in mind as a prime factor. 
Therefore, dust-tight covers should be 
heat-tempered plate glass to resist shock 
and vibration as well as high tempera- 
tures. Also, units should be carefully 
supported to eliminate the possibility of 
a falling unit. 

Reflectors with Correct Light Distri- 
bution—Three characteristic reflector 
distributions are used in steel mills; (A) 
Cencentrating, (B) Medium and (C) 


Wide, as illustrated in Fig. 3. Correct 
selection necessitates a knowledge - of 
mounting height and spacing of outlets 
as well as consideration of the ratio of 


vertical to horizontal illumination re- 
quired. If the visual tasks are all in a 
near horizontal plane, the vertical to 
horizontal ratio may be low, but if many 
tasks are in vertical planes, the highest 
possible vertical ratio should be pro- 
vided to insure maximum vertical visibil- 
ity. 

Concentrating distributions are only 
recommended for mounting 50 feet or 
more above the floor. To insure uni- 
form horizontal illumination, the spacing 
should not be more than 40 per cent of 
the mounting height. A low verti- 
cal to horizontal ratio results from con- 
centrating units. 

Medium distributions are applicable 
to many steel mill areas because they 
are suitable for mounting heights of 30 
to 50 feet. Spacing should not be more 
than 80 per cent of the mounting height. 
The vertical to horizontal ratio will be 





RECOMMENDED MINIMUM LEVELS FOR 
INTERIOR ILLUMINATION OF STEEL 
MILLS 
(Footcandle Values Represent Order of Mag- 
nitude Rather than Exact Illuminations.) 

Minimum 

footcandles 

Location in service 
Billet, blooming, sheet bar, skelp and 

slabbing mills 10 


Boiler room, coal handling, furnaces 5 
Cold strip, pipe, rail, rod, tube uni- 

versal plate and wire drawing 10° 
Hot sheet and hot strip mills 10° 
Instrument panels, control rooms 30 
Inspection: 

Black plate 50 

Bloom and billet chipping, slab 

conditioning 50 

Tin plate, galvanized sheet, stainless 50°* 
Laboratory 30 
Merchant and sheared plate mills 20° 
Motor room 20 
Storage—rough, bulky material 5 
Tin plate mills: 

Hot strip rolling and tinning 10 

Cold strip rolling 20 


For other types of work areas refer to ““Amer- 
ican Recommended Practice of Industrial Light- 
ing,” 1942, published by the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society. 








*In these areas the machines require one 
or more supplementary lighting units to effec- 
tively direct light toward the point where maxi- 
mum visibility is required. 

*°A large area, low brightness luminaire is 
recommended. 





higher than with concentrating equip- 
ment. 

Wide distribution reflectors may be 
installed up to 40-foot mounting height 
in most mill buildings and even higher 
in wide, open areas. The spacing never 
should exceed the mounting height for 
uniform coverage lighting. This distri- 
bution provides the highest vertical- 
horizontal ratio, and shadows are less 
than with the other two distributions. 
Therefore, wide distribution reflectors 
are recommended for areas where verti- 
cal footcandles are important. 

The best method of supporting the 
luminaires depends upon the layout, type 
of equipment used, building structure 
and wiring method. Fig. 2 shows four 
reflector suspensions that are in use in 
various mills. Method A is used by 
several eastern mills and has been found 








to be highly acceptable inasmuch as the 
steel “shepherd's crook” is easily formed 
from a steel bar and serves as an ex- 
cellent shock absorber. The bar can be 
welded or bolted to the roof truss chord. 


When reflectors are to be suspended 
directly from the conduit system, a 
shock absorbing swivel condulet is sug- 
gested as in method B. 

Method C is being used by one of the 
new west coast mills and it simplifies 
maintenance because the luminaire can 
be removed from service. By removing 
the polarized plug, the complete unit 
can be lowered for thorough servicing. 

Method D is similar to B, except 
that the conduit system is supported by 
messenger cable. This scheme is used 
where it is not convenient to hang units 
on the trusses or roof purlins. The cable 
must be anchored firmly at each end and 
should be supported by “%-inch rods or 
wires every 12 to 15 feet to prevent 
sagging. Since the cable will tend to 
dampen out vibrations, the swivel con- 
dulet does not have to be the shock 
absorbing type. 

All lighting equipment requires ser- 
vicing and regular maintenance must be 
practiced, or illumination levels may 
drop 50 per cent or more below the de- 
signed levels. To accomplish this servic- 
ing efficiently on a sound economic 
basis, all lighting units must be easily 
accessible. This means that maintenance 
access should be planned when the light- 
ing is designed. 


Source of Convenience 


Generally, in a steel mill, the cranes 
are the most convenient method of ac- 
cess. It is important to make certain 
that units can be reached from the 
crane catwalk or, as with large cranes, to 
provide a platform on top of the crane 
carriage. Also, it is essential to make 
sure that all luminaires can be reached 
from the crane. 

In areas where there are no cranes 
from which lighting can be serviced, the 
reflectors should be mounted on lower- 
ing hangers. Thus, by chain or cable 
run from each hanger to a convenient 
point along the columns, the luminaires 
can be lowered to the floor for servicing. 

When the mounting height is less than 
18 feet step ladder access is satisfactory. 

After analyzing the visual and mech- 
anical requirements, it is self-evident 
that a steel mill cannot be effectively 
illuminated by “just hanging up a few 
lights here and there.” Many engineer- 
ing problems are involved including, 
(1) selection of the lighting levels; (2) 
choice of suitable luminaires, layout and 
distribution system; and (3) considera- 
tion of the best maintenance method. 
By thoroughly studying all of these rami- 
fications when the lighting is designed, 
it is possible to provide an optimum 
illumination system that is economical, 
permanent and easy to maintain. See- 
ing conditions engineered for maximum 
visibility and safety will not only con- 
tribute to maximum production and 
product quality, but will also lead to a 
cleaner, healthier plant and improved 
worker-employer relations. 
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How To Charge Flashlight Cells 


RECHARGING flashlight batteries will 
allow their being re-used from five to ten 
times. The recharged batteries give a 
slightly brighter light, and the total burn- 
ing hours per charge compares favorably 
with new batteries. From records of the 
past 8 months, battery replacement cost 
has been reduced 70 per cent or $1400 
per year, with a corresponding reduction 
in the use of critical materials required 
for battery construction—thus reads part 
of a report Shell Oil Co. recently revealed 
to the Petroleum Administration for War, 
Washington, following the development 
of a method of recharging batteries. 

Testing of the simple apparatus used 
in recharging of the batteries, which 
proved feasible and economical, was con- 
ducted at Shell’s Martinez Refinery. 

According to the report, past refinery 
use of unit flashlight batteries was about 


30,000 per year, with an additional 1000 
per year of the 6-volt type used in hand 
lanterns. At a cost of $0.0566 per cell, 
and $0.335 for each 6-volt unit, battery 
cost for the refinery was approximately 
$2000 per year. 

After discovering that recharging of 
batteries was feasible, provided the zinc 
casing was intact, local testing was started 
to determine the optimum recharging volt- 
age, time to recharge, service life of the 
recharged battery and the average num- 
ber of rechargings possible before the 
battery failed. As a source of 125-volt 
direct current was available from syn- 
chronous motor exciters adjacent to the 
electric shop, all tests were conducted at 
this location. 

The total number of times each battery 
can be recharged seems to depend pri- 
marily upon the speed with whieh the 








TESTING ENEMY “PERSUADERS”: Laboratory technicians play an impor- 
tant role in perfecting military ammunition. Above view shows a labora- 
tory assistant at Remington Arms Co.'s Bridgeport laboratory testing the 
cases of various types of small arms ammunition. Shown here, left to 
right, on the table are: .22 caliber; .45 caliber for automatic pistols and 
sub-machine guns; .30 caliber carbine, long range firepower for para- 
troops; tracer skeet shot gun load; .30 caliber for rifles and light 
machine guns; .50 caliber for heavy aerial and tank machine guns; .20 
millimeter for aerial and tank cannon. In the .30 and .50 caliber groups 
are represented tracers, armor piercing and other special types 











battery is discharged, according to Shell. 
New batteries which are discharged in 
a few nights’ use can be recharged with- 
in the next week and this cycle can be 
repeated five to ten times before failure 
of the battery results. Conversely, bat- 
teries which are discharged over a long 
period may only take one or two re- 
charges before failure results. A battery 
is considered as having failed when the 
zinc casing is corroded through. 

It was noted that recharged batteries 
lose their charge if placed in storage for 
any considerable period, it being neces- 
sary to use them within a week or two 
of recharging. Therefore no attempt is 
made to utilize recharged units on in- 
termittent service, such as the “emerg- 
ency lights” which are kept at various 
locations for use in emergencies only. 

The distribution of flashlight batteries 
at Martinez Refinery was usually handled 
by the shift electrician, partly for con- 
trol purposes. Operators requiring a bat- 
tery charge are furnished replacement 
batteries upon surrender of the old bat- 
teries. Therefore, the existing setup was 
ideal for collecting discharged batteries 
for recharging. Battery users, naturally, 
were skeptical when informed they were 
being supplied with recharged batteries, 
but in a short time were requesting re- 
charged batteries, as they give a slightly 
brighter light. 


Standard Batteries Used 


While several makes of unit batteries 
have been recharged, the standard bat- 
tery used is the Ray-O-Vac leak-proof 
heavy duty unit cell No. 21-P size “D”. 
For use in the Burgess No. OL-26 elec- 
tric hand lanterns, which require a 6-volt 
unit, either Eveready No. 409 or Burgess 
No. F4H batteries are used. 

Charging setup employed by Shell con- 
sists of six battery racks mounted in front 
of a 25 x % x 20-inch transite backboard. 
At the top of the backboard are located 
a %-inch conduit besides condulets and, 
directly below this, above the battery 
racks, is a 5% x % x 22-inch shelf used 
for recharging 6-volt 4-cell lantern bat- 
teries. Connectors, jumpers of 18-gage 
fixture wire and crocodile clips also are 
located here. Bottom of the unit consists 
of a 4-inch square transite lamp house 
in which 10-watt lamps are used for 
limiting and indicating flow of current. 

The six battery racks for the flashlight 
cells are located vertically between the 
housing at the bottom of the unit and the 
shelf for the lantern cells. Flashlight 
cells are placed in each of the six battery 
racks in the same manner as when placing 
in a flashlight—one on top of the other. 
The bottom cell in each rack makes con- 
tact with a brass screw protruding through 
the upper wall of the lamp house. Con- 
tact at the top of the rack is made by a 
positive contact follower arranged to slide 
down a %-inch brass rod contacting the 
top cell in the rack. Current is brought 
to the unit at one side, passing through 
the bottom lamphouse and up the other 
side of the apparatus and across fhe top 
of the backboard. 


Batteries are kept on charge 16 hours. 
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Look at the pictures 
on this page! This is just one 
day's series of jobs for a Northwest 
that is saving its owner thousands of 
dollars a year. Unloading steel plate, scrap, 
turnings and borings, ashes and coal are all in 
the day’s work for a Northwest. 


Northwest Crawler Cranes do things no other type 
of yard equipment can do. They go anywhere, han- 
dle anything, work far from the plant or close to it, 
work inside or out, pile high or low, are dependable 
as a truck, need only one man for operation and when 
you shut the engine off operating expenses cease. 


We'd like to tell you all this in detail. Let's get 
acquainted. The Northwest is a different—a 
better crawler crane. Ask for story. 


NORTHWEST ENGINEERING CO. 
1805 Steger Building 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 
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FOR BUYERS OF STORAGE BATTERIES 
FOR INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


1. Is the battery rugged enough to withstand severe physical shock 
and vibration? 






















2. Can it be shortcircuited without injury? 
3. Can it be overcharged without injury? 
4. Can it be over-discharged without injury? 
5. Can it be accidentally reverse-charged without injury? 
6. Can it take a full charge in six to seven hours? 
7. Is it free from finish-rate limitations? 
8. Does it withstand temperature extremes? 
9. Is it immune to damage by freezing? 
10. Is it free from sulphation? 
11. Is it free from shedding of active material? 
12. Is it free from buckling of plates? | 


13. Is it free from jar breakage? 





14. Are its assembly and its cell connections simple? 


15. Is its life longer than any other type? 


. iF the answer to all of these questions is ‘‘Yes,”’ 
the battery is an Edison Alkaline Battery. 


* i- the answer to any one of these questions is 
**Yes,”’ the battery is an Edison Alkaline Battery. 





Wor. 
ALKALINE BATTERIES 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION, THOMAS A. EDISON, INCORPORATED, WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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ELEVATORS shuf- 

fling between the top 
apd bottom of the 
same shaft involve re- 
ciprocating m Oo 0 e- 
ment. When they 
reach the top of the 
shaft they must come 
to a full stop and 
change their direction 
of movement before 
they can provide fur- 
ther vertical transpor- 
tation. Because of 
this, only one elevator 
can be operated on any shaft at one 
time and only one load can be in proc- 
ess of transportation at any one time. 
The same principles would be true of 
tractors and trailers, motor trucks and 
hand trucks operating in narrow pas- 
sages that do not have ample space for 
passing or turning. Similarly, the same 
principle applies when a one-track rail- 
road is used for materials handling. 

Continuous Movement: Very much 
unlike the ordinary elevator is the bucket 
conveyor elevator. Buckets attached to 
a belt may be used to move materials 
continuously. The buckets reverse their 
direction by turning, rather than by com- 
ing to a full stop, and starting again in 
the other direction. Moreover, they trav- 
el downward without interfering with 
others that are coming up. 

Comparative Advantages: The prin- 
ciples discussed above under the head- 
ings of “reciprocating movement” and 
“continuous movement” apply to other 
types of conveying devices. By using the 
hoist elevator and bucket conveyor as il- 
lustrations, however, the advantages of 
each type of movement can be readily 
noted. 

The continuous device permits many 
loads to be in process of transportation 
at one time. The reciprocating one must 
be brought to a full stop and started 
again even though it is not necessary to 
facilitate unloading. On the other hand, 
if a long stop must be made for loading 
and unloading, there is little to be gained 
by suspending many items in transit 
while this is taking place. The continu- 
ous device is most advantageous for ma- 
terials which can be loaded and unloaded 
while the conveyor is moving. This in- 
cludes bulk items, such as sand, coal, 
grain, etc., and packages which are not 
damaged by automatic handling. For 
items requiring careful handling, a series 
of reciprocating elevators may be more 
desirable. 

When floor trucks or overhead rail- 
roads are limited to a one-way passage 
or a single track, the disadvantages of 
the reciprocating elevator will become 
evident. 

Piling, Loading, and Unloading: Much 
of the time, energy, and expense con- 
sumed in handling materials is devoted 
to piling, loading, and unloading, rather 
than to transportation from one point to 
another. Ordinary piling of objects from 
the floor up involves: 

—a vertical movement equal to or 


slightly greater than the height of pile, 
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What You Should Know About the Principles 
Of Materials Handling, Section Ill . . . 
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—a horizontal movement over the top 
of the pile, so that the object is proper- 
ly centered, and 

—the release of the object into the de- 
sired position. Some of these move- 
ments may be eliminated if the route of 
the conveyance is en a higher level than 
the top of the pile, rather than on the 
same level as the base. 

In loading and unloading any convey- 
ance, there are two general possibilities: 

—The conveyance may be stopped 
and the material may be entered from 
the top, ends, sides, or conceivably the 
bottom. 

The loading process may often be fa- 
cilitated by stopping the conveyance in 
a position that minimizes the handling 
necessary for piling or pouring. For ex- 
ample, freight cars may be loaded from 
a platform which is at a level with the 
floor of the car, and a freight elevator 
may be continually lowered to keep the 
top of the pile at a level with the floor, 
eliminating the necessity of lifting the 
materials to place them on the top of the 
pile. 

Material may be placed in a position 
so as to be picked up by the convey- 
ance as it moves along. (Materials which 
are delicate or fragile are not adaptable 
to this type of loading.) 

Much laborious piling may be re- 
duced by the use of tote boxes, movable 
racks, etc. For example, materials may 
be piled beside a processing machine as 
they are moved by the operator, then re- 
piled on an industrial truck for ttanspor- 
tation to the temporary storeroom for 
drying, piled again from the truck to the 
storeroom racks, and later piled onto a 
truck for transportation to the next proc- 
ess. But, if they are piled on a movable 
rack as they are taken from the first 
process, this rack may be taken to the 
storeroom, left there, and then moved to 
the next process, where it is unloaded 
by the operator as he feeds his machine. 

Handling Equipment: Executives who 
are confronted with material handling 
problems should consult engineers of 
handling equipment manufacturers who 
are specialists in the uses of particular 
types of equipment as applied to solve 
particular problems. For example, en- 
gineers representing manufacturers of 
conveyor belts know the best possible 


From Supervision. 


and most economical 
uses of conveyor 
belts. Similarly, other 
engineers are expert 
in the possible appli- 


cations of overhead 
handling systems 
such as cranes or 


chain conveyors. 

In approaching a 
material handling 
problem, engineers 
concern themselves 
first of all with the 
materials and _ prod- 
ucts to be handled. In particular, they 
study the form of the product—bulk, 
package, liquid, etc. When the product 
has been carefully studied, attention is 
focussed on these items: special prob- 
lems created by the construction of fac- 
tory buildings; load bearing capacity of 
floors; limitations imposed by present ar- 
rangements of equipment and machinery; 
volume of materials to be moved during 
a given work period; ahd the number of 
hours during which the handling must 
be accomplished. 

It is usually wise to consult more than 
one material handling equipment manu- 
facturer in order to obtain the benefit 
of the constructive imagination of more 
than one engineer. Perhaps above all 
else, it must be recognized that the pur- 
chase of material handling equipment is 
expensive and that some types of han- 
dling equipment are very costly to op- 
erate. 

An elaborate handling may 
prove attractive and inviting, but it may 
also prove to be so expensive as to more 
than offset expected gains in manufac- 
turing efficiency. 

When solved, all materials handling 
problems require action in 
or a combination of two directions: 

—the purchase and use of steudard 
materials handling equipment which is 
best suited to move particular materials 
and products; and 

—the construction of special equip- 
ment designed to meet particulary needs. 

In either case, the materials handling 
equipment that will be used will be an 
adaptation or combination of certain 
basic types. 


Uses Substitute Reflector 
For Fluorescent Luminaires 


Effective lighting without secrificing 
lighting efficiency or ease of installation 
and maintenance is how Commercial 
Metal Products Co., 2251 West St. 
Paul avenue, Chicago, describes its new 
substitute metal-saving fluorescent lu- 
minaire. 

The nonmetallic reflector of the unit 
features a baked white Glazenamel re- 
flecting surface and baked gray-enamel 
exterior. The ballast is mounted on the 
outside of the pressed-steel wire way for 
cooler operation. 

Luminaires are being offered in four 
models with lamp combinations as fol- 
lows: Two 40-watt lamps, three 40- 
watt lamps, two 100-watt lamps and 
four 100-watt lamps. 


system 


either one 
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Effect of intensifying Additions to... . 


NE-9440 ALLOY STEEL 


ACCOMPANYING data, obtained from 
a single heat, are intended to show the 
effect of the addition of Grainal on the 
Jominy hardenability, tensile 
properties and impact strength (in- 
cluding tests at low temperature) 
of a steel made to meet specifi- 
cations for NE-9440. Samples used in 
these tests represent both untreated and 
Grainal-treated (4 pounds per gross ton) 
ingots from the same commercial basic 
open-hearth heat. The base heat to 
which the addition was made was of 
very high quality; nevertheless Grainal 
appears to have further improved it. 

The Jominy hardenability curves are 
plotted on the logarithmic chart recom- 
mended by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. There is also included a 
form similar to one used by a large 
steel company in presenting NE steel data 
recently. This differs somewhat from the 
usual ASTM chart in that the approxi- 
mate, expected hardness at the center 
of round bars of different sizes, when 
quenched in either oil or water, can be 
read directly from the Jominy curve. 

Values for the tensile test are the aver- 
age of the results from two test bars. 
The Izod values are the average of four 
tests, two notches per test bar. Key- 
hole notch Charpy specimens were used 
for the low temperature tests; the values 
quoted are averages from two test bars. 

Specimens for steels of this general 
class—namely, carbon and very low 
alloy steels with intensifying additions, 
have recently been published as Ord- 
nance Department, United States Army 
Tentative Specification AXS-930 (dated 
March 30, 1948). The steel described 
in this memoranda not only meets the 
requirements of Grade WD-94T40 but 
develops properties considerably above 
the specification minima. Such steel, 
Grainal-treated, is already being speci- 
fied for a considerable number of parts. 

Hardenability Tests: The marked ef- 
fect of the Grainal addition in increas- 
ing the capacity for hardening of this 
base steel composition is quite apparent 
from the Jominy curves. Whereas, in 
the untreated steel, a hardness of 50 
rockwell C was obtained at 0.3l-inch 
from the ‘quenched end of the Jominy 
bar. In the case of the Grainal-treated 
steel this was extended to 1.22 inches. 
For 40 rockwell C, the distances were 
0.56-inch in the case of the untreated 
steel, and 2.17 inches in the case of the 
treated steel. 

It is evident from these results that 
the range of sizes which may be fully 
hardened is considerably greater in the 
case of the Grainal-treated. Thus appli- 


From information recently released by Vana- 
dium Corp. of America, 420 Lexington av- 


enue, New York. 
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cation of the NE-9440 may be extended, 
by means of Grainal treatment, to in- 
clude a class of quenched and tempered 
machine parts for which the untreated 
steel would be wholly unsuitable. 

Tensile and Izod Tests: The effect of 
the Grainal treatment on the tensile and 
Izod impact properties after various 
tempering temperatures is shown, for the 
foregoing steels, in the attached Tables 
I and II. 


Two sets of data are given. 


The first 


are those from test bars heat treated 
from 0.530-inch diameter section and 
tempered from 400 to 900 degrees Fahr.; 
and the second, a series heat treated in 
bars of l-inch diameter section and 
tempered from 800 to 1300 degrees 
Fahr. 

If both the untreated and Grainal- 
treated steels harden fully, such as in 
small sections, even then the Grainal- 
treated steel is notably superior to the 
plain steel, particularly with respect to 
those properties which indicate tough- 
ness (elongation—reduction in area— 
Izod impact—‘“P” value). 

The improvement is observed at 
all tempering temperatures. but is 
especially high at the lower tempera- 
tures. It will be further observed 
that this improvement in the duc- 
tility factors persist to a substantial 
though decreasing amount even follow- 





TABLE I--PHYSICAL PROPERTIES (0.530-INCH TEST BARS) 


These 0.530-inch test bars were normalized at 1650 degrees Fahr. for % hour, preliminary 
machined, reheated to 1500 degrees Fahr. for 20 minutes, quenched in oil and tempered as shown 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Temper Yield Tensile — 
» i Type Point Strength Elong. R.A. B.H.N Izod Value 
400 N.E. 9440 236,200 294,950 10.0 35.4 546 9.2 101.5 

N. E. 94T40 Grainal 216,350 286,900 12.3 46.5 545 22.8 113.0 
500 N.E. 9440 238,300 280,450 9.8 41.3 516 6.4 106.0 
N. E. 94T40 Grainal 234,800 275,900 11.5 46.2 506 17.6 111.0 
600 N.E. 9440 230,350 256,450 11.3 47.3 480 5.0 108.0 
N. E. 94T40 Grainal 230,050 252,500 12.0 51.6 482 16.0 112.5 
700 N.E. 9440 210,500 228,300 11.0 48.8 444 9.3 104.0 
N. E, 94T40 Grainal 208,600 224,350 12.0 52.5 437 15.8 108.0 
800 N.E. 9440 190,300 201,050 12.5 52.7 412 20.6 103.0 
N. E. 94T40 Grainal 188,400 196,650 13.0 54.8 897 $1.8 105.0 
900 N.E. 9440 167,750 175,700 13.8 52.3 362 42.5 98.0 
N. E. 94T40 Grainal 162,500 172,000 14.8 57.0 354 47.9 103.0 

a TS + 6000RA 
® The “P” Value is calculated from the formula: a and serves as a tough- 

ness-strength factor. 
Chemical A: i 
—_ AS.T.M. 
Cc Mn S P Cr Ni Mo Grain Size 
NE-9440 0.44 1.12 046 0.025 0.023 0.30 031 0.12 6—8 
NE-94T40 Grainal 0.44 1.05 0.50 0.025 0.021 0.30 031 0.14 6—7 
auiv ARDNESS AT CENTER OF ROUND BAR QUENCHED IN STILL WATER-BAR SIZE IN INCHES 
sires 34533 x $33 $3333 3. ST tts si St -*' ; 2. ; ¢ | 
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TRANTINYL 
MILL GUIDES 
ARE STEERING 
THE COURSE FOR 
BETTER FINISHED 
STEEL IN MANY 
OF THE NATION'S 
GREATEST PLANTS 
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OPSTANCE FROM WATER COOLED ENO OF STANDARD 


ing tempering in the upper ranges of 
temperature. 

It is believed that the physical proper- 
ties developed by the Grainal-treated 
steel, for example those shown by the test 
pieces tempered at 400 degrees Fahr., 
are quite remarkable for a composition of 
such modest alloy content and worthy 
of careful consideration. 

Tabulated below are the surface hand- 
ness results (brinell 3000-kilogram test) 
on l-inch rounds, oil quenched from 
various temperatures: 


Quenching 
Temperature Steel Hardness, Brinell 
F. NE-9440 NE-94T40 
1300 200 217 
1400 444 507 
1450 522 551 
1475 514 555 
1500 522 555 
1525 514 555 
1550 514 555 
1575 514 551 
1600 534 555 
1650 514 


514 
1700 495 555 


The Grainal-treated steel has more 
uniform hardness above 1450 degrees 
Fahr., and also has about 40 brinell units 
higher hardness in the as-quenched con- 
dition than the untreated steel. 

As previously pointed out, use of the 
Grainal treatment extends the use of 
the NE-9440 steel to a far wider range 
of section size than is possible without 
such treatment. Too, the enhancement 
of properties, as evidenced for example 
by “P” value, is such that Grainal-treat- 
ed steel may be utilized in applications 
where service requirements cannot be 





TABLE U—PHYSICAL PROPERTIES (1-INCH TEST BARS) 
These l-inch test bars were normalized at 1650 pry Fahr. for % hour, reheated to 1525 


degrees Fahr. for % hour, quenched in oil, tempered as 


Chemical Analysis: Same as in Table I 
Yield 
Point 

176,900 

188,300 


159,350 
163,500 


Temper 
°F. Type 

. 9440 

94T40 Grainal 


9440 
94T40 Grainal 


9440 
94T40 Grainal 


9440 
94T40 Grainal 


9440 
. 94T40 Grainal 


9440 
. 94T40 Grainal 
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® The 


ness-strength factor. 


Tensile 

Strength 
197,900 
198,050 


172,700 
171,700 


154,100 
152,700 


139,000 
138,700 


121,000 
120,000 


107,500 
105,200 


shown and machined. 


° > 
Elong. Value 
12.0 
13.0 


14.0 
15.3 
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TABLE II—LOW-TEMPERATURE TESTS 


Temper °F.B.H.N. 
450 
450 


900 
900 


Type 
1. E. 9440 
¢. 94T40 Grainal 


. E. 9440 
N. E. 94T40 Grainal 


N. E. 944 1100 
N. E. 94T40 Grainal 1100 


Chemical Analysis: Same as in Table 
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met by the base steel. 

Commercial use of many thousands of 
tons of Grainal-treated steels has amply 
demonstrated that these advantages may 
be obtained not only without any sacri- 
fice in fabrication but in fact often with 
a valuable decrease in shop problems 
incident to forging, heat treating, ma- 
chining and the like. 

Low Temperature Impact Properties: 
In view of the growing importance of 
low temperature properties, the following 
data was submitted. The results cover 
a range of hardness for quenched and 
tempered plain and Grainal-treated NE- 
9440 steels and show the marked su- 
periority of the Grainal steel under these 
test conditions. 


All bars for low temperature testing 
were initially normalized as _ 1-inch 
rounds at 1650 degrees Fahr. For the 
450 degrees Fahr. temper, the specimens 
were machined to 0.44-inch square be- 
fore hardening by oil quenching from 
1500 degrees Fahr. For the other two 
tempering temperatures, the specimens, 
as l-inch rounds, were oil quenched 
from 1525 degrees Fahr. 

The use of Grainal thus appears to 
permit reduction in the amount of stra- 
tegic alloying elements previously used 
to give the desired tensile and impact 
properties in similar sections. This ex- 
tension of the application of NE steels 
should effect additional savings in critica] 
alloying elements. 





Harnessed Air Eliminates 
Use of Extra Equipment 


Directing a blast of compressed air for 
less than 5 minutes through a tall flue re- 
cently solved the problem of driving off 
fumes from an electric furnace used to 
oil-harden small metal parts at Tinner- 
man Products Inc., Cleveland. It was 
done without necessitating the installa- 
tion of extra equipment, the Compressed 
Air Institute, New York, reveals. 

In hardening parts, oil remaining on 
the metal stampings begins to bake off 
and produce fumes after the heat is 
started in the furnace. The jet of air, 
shot inside the flue at a pressure of about 
60 pounds per square inch, induces suf- 
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ficient draft to carry off the fumes and 
to create a steady flow until normal 
natural draft builds up from furnace op- 
eration. After the draft is functioning 
normally the compressed air is cut off. 

The compressed air is piped directly 
to the flue. At the flue end an elbow is 
used to direct the air upward. 


Secret Method Banishes 
Reflection in Glass 


Non-reflecting eyeglasses and wind- 
shields are made possible for the first 
time by a new discovery for taking light 
reflections out of glass and other mate- 
rials, American Optical Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., revealed in a recent announce- 


ment. Considered a military secret, the 
development’s chemical composition and 
method of application were not made 
public. Previous methods of removing 
such reflected light, the company stated, 
were limited to relatively small pieces of 
such materials. The new surfacing tech- 
nique, it added, also increases the dur- 
ability of the treated substance and at the 
same time does not damage the original 
surface. 

Efficiency of lens systems in eye-ex- 
amining instruments, microscopes and 
other scientific devices may be improved 
by the development. In addition, faster 
camera lenses which produce sharper pic- 
tures in normal light and clearer pictures 
in poor light will be made possible, the 
optical company predicted. 
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efficiency 


for Power Conversion 
peak loads... light loads... 24-hour loads 


For highly fluctuating loads, Ignitron Rectifiers 
offer decided advantages in power conversion. Here’s 
why: 


1. The Ignitron can operate at full capacity 24 hours 





a day, maintaining uniformly high efficiency. 

2. It can handle high load swings easily, making it 
adaptable to widely diversified service conditions. 

3. Efficiency at light loads is considerably higher than 
by other conversion methods, contributing to economy 
of operation. 

Ignitron operating costs are low. Simplified con- 
trol, low are drop loss, the elimination of high start- 
ing demand and absence of major moving parts hold 
both operating and maintenance costs to a minimum. 

Installation is easy, too. No special foundations 
are required. An Ignitron can be installed on any 
level floor of reasonable strength. 

Investigate the advantages of the Ignitron for your 
particular d-c power requirements. Your nearest 
Westinghouse office can give you full information. 

s - 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In the steel industry 


The inherent advantages of the Ignitron Rectifier make it 
ideally suited for steel mill service. Outstanding features are 
high, short-time overload capacity and uniformly high efli- 
ciency throughout the load range. Also, since there are no 
major moving parts to be affected by dirt and grit, the Lgnitron 
requires less maintenance. 

For further information about the Ignitron Kectifier, write 
Dept. 7-N for your copy of Book B-3024. 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 
OFFICES EVERYWHERE 








CONTINUOUS GAS CARBURIZING 


(Concluded from Sept. 13) 

LIMITATIONS which represented 
handicaps to be overcome in expanding 
use of the continuous gas carburizing 
process were discussed in first part of 
this article. Here we will trace the 
various steps taken to overcome these 
problems and the reasons for methods 
now being used will be examined. 

The three major developments which 
have had a part in bringing continuous 
gas carburizing to its present state of 
perfection can be enumerated as follows: 
A—the use of so-called CG gas; B—the 
RX generator; C—the radiant tube heat- 
ing element. These will be considered 
here in the order listed. 

A—The Use of CG Gas: At the time 
when butane and propane were first used 
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FURNACE 


By R. J. COWAN 
Surface Combustion 
Toledo, O. 


in industrial operations, the difficulties 
arising from the formation of carbon 
scale as described in part one (Sept. 13) 
were so great that it became necessary 
to make a change in the operation and 
to use, in conjunction with these hydro- 
carbons, a diluent gas which would tend 
to prevent the formation of liquid tars 
in the carbon precipitation zone of the 
furnace. 

A high hydrogen-containing gas would 
do this. Such a gas was produced by 
passing mixtures of the hydrocarbon (bu- 
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Fig. 4. 


above. 


(Lower view )—Diagram 


tane or propane) and air in proportions 
outside the combustion limits through 
an externally heated tube of heat-re- 
sisting alloy. When produced at a tem- 
perature of 1800 degrees Fahr., the gas 
had the following composition: No oxy- 
gen; 0.2 per cent carbon dioxide; 20.5 
per cent carbon monoxide, 36 per cent 
hydrogen; 3.8 per cent methane; 0.5 per 
cent water vapor; 39 per cent nitro- 
gen. . 

The type of unit used for this pur- 
pose is shown in Fig. 3, together with 
a diagram explaining the operation, Fig 
4. To obtain this so-called CG gas, it 
is necessary to use a catalyst in the 
tube itself, which in this case, is in the 
form of an iron channel or tube. 

While the use of this gas overcame 
the formation of carbon scale and elimi- 
nated spotty carburization, it was not 
able to overcome the effect of carbon 
precipitation in the high temperature 
zone or to control the carbon content 
of the case to the degree desired. In 
addition, the alloy problem still re- 
mained in connection with the use of 
trays and fixtures, although not to the 
same extent as in the earlier installations. 
The use of CG gas made it possible to 
employ butane and propane for carbur- 
izing purposes in a manner that proved 
quite acceptable. 

B—The RX Generators: Subsequent 
studies revealed the strong effect of wa- 
ter vapor upon the carburizing reaction. 
This effect had been understood for 
some time, but it required considerable 
investigation to develop the kind of 
equipment necessary to produce a diluent 
gas in which the moisture content was 
low. To begin with, the CG unit was 
revamped to produce a gas free from 
carbon dioxide and with a moisture con- 
tent uniformly variable within definite 
limits. To do this, a different type of 
catalyst was used, and the unit took on 
an external form entirely different in 
appearance. This became known as the 
RX gas generator, shown in Fig. 5, to- 
gether with a diagrammatic sketch show- 
ing the method of operation, Fig. 6. 

Furthermore, it became necessary to 
produce a furnace structure of such a de- 
sign that the atmosphere within the 
carburizing chamber would not be upset 
by the operations of charging or dis- 
charging. Therefore, special attention 
was paid to the sealing of the vestibules 
on each end of the furnace and the 
necessary precautions taken to prevent 
the admission of oxygen or oxygen-con- 


Fig. 3. (Upper view )—Surface Combustion’s CG gas preparation unit 


of CG 
Operation is simple, appears quite easily controlled. Catalyst is in 


gas preparation unit pictured 


gas iube itself 
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within the car- 


which, 
burizing chamber, would be converted 
readily into water vapor with its at- 
tendant evils. 


taining gases 


When this was done, it found 
that the remaining handicaps had been 
overcome and that results were produced 
which were indeed superior in quality. 
In the first place, the alloy effect prac- 
tically dropped out. This was due to the 
fact that under these conditions it be- 
came possible to reduce the methane 
content of the carburizing gas to a mere 
fraction of its original amount. With a 
gas of this new low composition, ordi- 
nary casting defects: are not ruinous 

The lesser amount of hydrocarbon in 
the atmosphere also made it possible 
to produce clean work without any free 
carbon on it. In fact, the work is so 
clean that one is led to question whether 
it has been carburized at all since it has 
the appearance of decarburized work. 


was 


Examination reveals, however, a very 
uniform case with a cunstant carbon con- 
tent. 


Fig. 8.—Discharge end of a car- 

burizing unit similar to Fig. 7 is 

shown here. Note different class 

of work being handled. Overhead 

piping exhausts fumes from radiant 
tube burners 
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Fig. 5. (Upper left)—The RX gas 





preparation 








unit shown here likewise 


partially combusts gas but uses catalyst in form of granular material in 
vertical tubes as shown in Fig. 6 


Fig. 6. ( Lower left)—Diagram of construction of RX gas generator showing 
operating elements of system 
Fig. 7. ( Above)—Charging end of 4-row gas carburizing furnace Pusher 
for each row can be seen at extreme right 


There is no excess carbon in the at- 
mosphere. This makes it possible to 
regulate the carbon content of the case to 
within very close limits. In fact, this 
regulation is so close that it is possible 
with the same combination of gases to 
heat treat a high carbon steel that has 
been decarburized on the surface in such 
a way as to restore the original carton 
content of the metal. When the oper- 


14 {ow 


ating conditions have become stabilized, 
it is possible to control the carbon con- 
tent of the case by control of the mois- 
ture content of the leaving the 
carburizing chamber. This may be done 
by regulating the moisture 
the RX gas by changing either the op- 
erating temperature or gas mixture. 
It is thus seen how the various handi- 
Please turn to Page 113) 
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Core Breaker 


Foundries now may clean cores of 
heavy castings in one-half to one-eighth 
the time formerly required with the use 
of the new Mogul core breaker developed 
by Cleveland Rock Drill Co., 3781 East 


Seventy-seventh street, Cleveland. 


In a 





recent demonstration, long crane drum 
castings weighing 12 to 14 tons, requir- 
ing the labor of four men for 3 days to 
clean, were cleaned with the machine in 
less than a day, with two men doing 
the work. 

The unit comprises a powerful pneu- 
matic hammer mounted on _ wheels. 
Mounting is designed to permit raising 
or lowering the hammer-vibrator, or 
swinging it from side to side. Standard 
1%-inch round drills with detachable 
bits are employed. 

When operated, the machine is rolled 
up to the casting to be cleaned, the ham- 
mer quickly raised to position and the 
drill bit is fed into the core selected. 
The operator utilizes the quick-acting 
pneumatic feed to ram and withdraw the 
steel bit in and out of the core. The 
combination of the ramming action, ham- 
mering, rotation of the bit and conse- 
quent vibration, results in the quick dis- 
integration of the cores. 

An attachment for pulling rods out of 
large cores is now being developed. The 
principle of the rod puller is already 
proved, and the unit will be in produc- 
tion at an early date 


Large Radius Bender 


All types of tubing, channel, angle, I- 
shaped sections and round, square, flat 
or any other shaped solid or open cross- 





section materials can. be formed or dupli- 
cated with the new No. 3 Di-Acro bender 
recently placed on the market by O’Neil- 
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Irwin Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 15. Especial- 
ly designed for large radius bending, the 
unit can readily be converted for forming 
all types of regular or irregular shaped 
materials, including spring-tempered 
metals within their ductile limits. 

Accuracy of the bender is guaranteed 
to a tolerance of 0.001-inch in all dupli- 
cated work. It features 2-way action— 
right or lefthand mounting or operation. 
Its automatic and reversible forming 
nose is similar in operation to those on 
the company’s smaller model. Length of 
the operating leverage is 25 inches. In- 
creased leverage in any amount neces- 
sary, up to a total of 80 inches, may be 
added readily. Capacity of the bender is 
%-inch for round cold-rolled steel bar. 
Twelve right or lefthand operating posi- 
tions for either bench or pedestal mount- 
ing are provided with the standard 
bender. 


Carbide Tool Grinder 


Massive streamlined base, improved 
wet-grinding equipment and better mo- 
tor mounting are among the improve- 
ments of the new model EE heavy-duty 
carbide tool grinder announced by Thom- 





as Prosser & Son, 120 Wall street, New 
York. The machine also includes quick- 
acting indexing tables. The drive is by 
means of double V-belts from the motor 
which is mounted on a hinged base. 
Vibration is reduced to minimum. High 
speed of the spindle provides maximum 
grinding efficiency. 

The wet-grinding equipment consists 
of a coolant pump, pan, settling tank, 
piping and nozzles. The nozzles are ar- 
ranged so the flow of coolant can be 
directed on the tool regardless of which 
side of either wheel is being used. 
Either diamond or silicon-carbide cup 
wheels can be used on either end of the 
unit grinding carbide tools, or aluminum 
oxide roughing or finishing wheels for 
grinding high-speed steel, stellite, etc. 
The wheels are mounted on steel back- 


(All claims are those of the manufacturer of the equipment being described.) 





ing plates, adequate compensation being 
provided for wheel wear. 
Motor is of the totally-enclosed dust- 


proof type. It is furnished with a high- 
grade drum on-off-reverse switch so 
that roughing and finishing of both right 
and left-hand tools can be done con- 
veniently with the wheels always rotat- 
ing toward the cutting edge of the tools. 


Motor-Alternator Sets 


Converting direct current to alternat- 
ing current for various applications is the 
function of a new line of 2-bearing 3600- 
revolutions-per-minute motor-alternator 
sets announced by Motor Division, Gen- 





eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

In operation the direct-current motor 
of the set drives the alternator, which 
has a field connected in series with the 
motor armature. An increase in the al- 
ternator load causes an increase in the 
motor load, so that more direct current 
is drawn from the line. The resulting 
greater direct current strengthens the 
alternator series field, thus tending to 
maintain a constant alternating-current 


voltage. 
Both motor and alternator of these 
sets are similar in that the armature 


windings are on the rotating elements 
and the fields are stationary, being at- 
tached to the frames. A solid shaft, sup- 
ported by a ball bearing at each end, 
serves to mount the rotating members 
of both the motor and the alternator. 
The sets are easy to disassemble—the 
complete rotating unit may be pulled out 
of the stator merely by removing an end 
shield. 


Snap Gage 


A new No. 1618 rapid-inspection limit 
snap gage offered by Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass., makes short 
work of inspecting precision parts. Its 
feature is an extended lower anvil, which 
enables the work to be readily located 
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and leveled before moving toward the 
“go” and “no go” anvils. This applies 
both to measuring diameters of round 
parts and to gaging external lengths. The | 
extended anvil also facilitates gaging 
work in the machine. 


Drill Chuck 


An operator can change drills and other 
tools rapidly while the motor is running 
when using the new high-speed drill 
chuck, called the Centrif-O-Matic, now 
being offered by R. M. Wright Co., 
Washington Square building, Royal Oak, | 
Mich. 

Change of tools is accomplished by 
sliding back an outer sleeve on the chuck. 
This releases a centrifugal lock and per- 


mits the tool and its adapter to be re- 
moved. A new tool is inserted and the 
sleeve snapped back in position. Sub- -) 
sequently the tool locks by centrifugal , . 
action. Centering is automatic and posi- “LaIver#i before production begins, time. space 
tive. ’ 
Drill adapters for the chuck are offered . 
to accommodate drill sizes from yy to , . 
9/89-inch, letter drills from A to K and and manpower are saved when handling of raw materials 


wire drills from 1 to 60. 


Checking Machine is systematized by ‘os 
‘ \ae, 
A new machine that precision checks i 4 
ball bearings faster than with methods \ 


formerly used is reported by Sheffield 
Corp. ay " 
orp., Dayton, O. It checks and sorts THE 24-HOUR ONE-MAN GANG 


ball bearings of dimensions ranging from 


% to 11/16-inch, at rates roughly from 
15,000 to 20,000 per hour. | TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © (223 €. 4520 STREET, CLEVELAHO 18, OHIE 


With the Sheffield machine, balls are STRAIGHT-GAS POWERED INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS EXCLUSIVELY—SINCE 1919 
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Sure the pilots have to be good, but so do the ships 


under them. Manufacturers specify our aircraft steel 
because it meets fully exacting specifications. We are 
proud to have a part in the production of the fighting 
steel which will help bring victory to America and her 
Allies. Aircraft alloy and carbon steel is produced in 
sheets in a wide range of sizes and thicknesses to meet 
specifications AN-QQ-S-685 (X-4130). AN-QQ-S-686 
(X-4135). AN-QQ-S-756 (X-4340). AN-S-11 (SAE 
1020-1025). AN-S-12 (NE-8630). AN-S-22 (NE- 


8635). Complete information will be sent on request. 





NEWPORT 
AENTUCKY 


The Andrew's Steel Company produces a limited range of aircraft quality alloy plates. 





placed in a hopper and a walking beam 
or arm lifts them a few inches and 
places them over an opening with exact- 
ly parallel sides. If the balls are of the 
same size as the opening, or smaller, they 
fall through and are retained in a com- 
partment below. This first step elimi- 
nates all undersize balls. The balls re- 
maining on top of the opening are car- 
ried by the walking beam to the next 





stage where the aperture is slightly larg- 
er. The process is repeated until the 
balls drop into one of the divisions, or 
are too large to pass inspection and fall 
into the last compartment. 


The machine can be set to segregate 
the balls in ten classifications; those that 
are undersize, then eight successive 
steps, each about 0.00005-inch larger 
than the preceding size and an additional 
station for oversize balls. 

Master blocks having Carboloy inserts 
are used for the progressive steps of 
0.00005-inch. Dimensions of the inspec- 
tion steps can be regulated by changing 
the size of the opening between the par- 
allel sides. 


Lamp Ballast 


Acme Electric & Mfg. Co., Cuba, 
N. Y., is offering a new air-cooled 
fluorescent lamp ballast for exposed 
mounting on fluorescent lamp fixtures. 
The ballast differs from conventional 
design only in that the leads are brought 
out through outlets in the base plate. 

Because of the exposed installation, 
the ballast will operate at lower ambient 
temperatures than those units which are 
enclosed. The lamp ballast does not re- 
quire special installation devices and is 
built in ratings for single, two, three 
and four-lamp. fixtures with ratings of 
40 to 100 watts. 


Cut-Off Machine 


Principal improvements in the new 
47 P Abrasaw cutter recently introduced 
by Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., include better ap- 
pearance and construction. It now is 
mounted on a base consisting of a sin- 
gle casting and features a large coolant 
tank in the base and coolant pump at 
the rear. The machine handles solids 
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for detecting surface flaws in solid materials such 
ceramics and plastics. 


5. Resistance We 


Sciaky Bros.—16-page illustrated bulletin No. 
101-B covers design features and applications 


ple is outlined in detail and use of variable 
pressure cycle with precompression is discussed. 
Electrical and mechanical features are pictured 
and described. Typical welds are shown and 
charts give shear test values. 


6. Contour Milling 

Onsrud Machine Works, Inc.-—6-page illus- 
trated folder is descriptive of A-80 series of 
automatic contour milling machines for produc- 
tion milling of long parts. Up to four operations 
can be completed in single pass through machine 
and carriage speed range is adjustable from 4 
inches to 18 feet 6 inches per minute. Each of 
four cutters is driven by independent motor. 
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batch operations requiring removal of iron and 
steel particles from liquids. Sizes from 160 to 
460 watts with capacities from 75 to 700 gal- 
lons of liquid per hour. 


10. Flexible Couplings 
Thomas Flexible Coupling Co.—65-page il- 





Progressive Welder Co. — 4-page illustrated 
bulletin No. 301 on “Temp-A-Trol” forge weld- 
ers discusses flexibility, weld quality, weld size, 
production and other factors of comparison be- 
tween this machine and conventional models. 
This welder has thermocouple incorporated in 
electrode which provides exact control over tem- 
perature of weld, independent of operator, Pre- 
selected cycle is automatic. 


15. Thread Grinder 


Sheffield Corp.—12-page illustrated bulletin 
No. M100-148 outlines design and application 
features of No. 100 series precision thread 
grinder. This production machine uses either 
conventional single-ribbed wheel or multi-ribbed 
wheel and either traverse grinding or plunge 
cutting may be employed. Capacity is claimed 
to be ample for 90 per cent of all normal thread 
grinding needs in production plants. 


16. Industrial Casters 

Faultless Caster Corp.—36-page illustrated 
catalog No. 155 contains descriptions, specifca- 
tions and application data on all sizes and 
type ef casters for industrial use. Swivel and 
rigid casters with plastic, rubber tired and 
semi-steel wheels which are ball, roller or 
plain bearing equipped are covered. 


17. Processing Materials 

G. 8. Rogers & Co.——12-page illustrated gen- 
eral produots bulletin contains brief descriptions 
of such materials as pack carburizers, quenching 
and tempering oils, heat treating salts, rust 
preventives, leather oils and greases, cleaners, 
drawing compounds, core oils, straight cutting 
oil bases, soluble cutting oils, textile oils, sul- 
phonated and blended oils. Various specifications 
in each group are covered, 


18. Industrial Equipment 

W. W. Sly Mfg. Co.—20-page illustrated con- 
densed catalog covers blast cleaning equipment, 
tumbling mills and industrial dust control equip- 
ment. Brief descriptions are included on cen- 
trifugal blast, compressed air blast, blast rooms, 
blast mills, abrasive cleaners, conveyors and other 
blast units. Also covered are tumbling mills for 
cleaning castings, forgings and other products. 
Dust control units consist of filters, classifiers, 
conveyors, disposal system and piping. 
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22. Metal Spinning Shaw-Box Crane division, Manning, Maxwell 
Milwaukee Metal Spinning Co.—4-page illus- booklet, “Controlling Crane Hooks,” is written 
” metal spinning 


as to permit rotation at 8600 revolutions per : he Works—128 ill 
: trated operator’s handbook, “How to Run a 
Lathe,” 42nd edition contains latest 
23. Wire Rope on operation and care of metal working lathes. 
Macwhyte Co.—12 page illustrated bulletin It covers such subjects as lathe operation, grind 


Breaking 
Strengths and Weights.” Booklet is compiled in plain turning, chuck work, taper turnings, boring, 
accordance with simplified practice recommen- drilling, reaming, tapping 
dation R198-43. Size, weight and breaking ting. Book is adaptable for use as shop text 
apprentice training 


types of wire rope, paper bound. 

24. Arc Welder 31. Aircraft Tubing 
Mid-States Equipment Co.—4-page illustrated Summerill Aircraft Tubing Co. 

bulletin on electric arc welders shows details lustrated data sheets Sec. 


and gives specifications of eight models designed data on tapered 

for heavy duty industrial spun, step, upset 

transformer alternating current welding ma- ered 

chines are available in ratings ranging from 150 for supplementing information contained 

to 500 amperes craft tubing catalog. 

25. Hose Clamps 32. Welding Positioner 
Punch-Lok Co.—8-page illustrated bulletin Machinery 


39. Tapping 


dimensions and tap drill sizes. Information is 
intended to aid in obtaining maximum output 
in tapping all types of materials. 
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——INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 





up, to 1 inch, tubing and light sections 
up to 2 inches. 

Cutting head of the new machine is 
practically the same as that on the com- 
pany’s 47 W model. Vises are furnished 
for straight cuts only or in the combina- 
tion straight and angle type. The ma- | 
chine is powered by a 5-horsepower 
motor, the drive being furnished with 
four V-belts. Height of the machine is | 
72 inches and it occupies a floor space | 


of 28 x 50 inches. 





Electrical Marker 


A device for placing numbers, sym- 
bols and identifications on soft or hard- 
ened steel, alloy steels, other ferrous 
alloys, wrought iron and cast iron is re- 
ported by H. P. Preis Engraving Ma- 
chine Co., 157 Summit street, Newark, 
N. J. Designed primarily for freehand 
marking, it also can be used as an at- 
tachment to the company’s Panto elec- 
trical marker for pantographic reproduc- 
tion. 


The equipment consists of a special | 


transformer with ten voltage stages con- 
trolled by a rotary switch, a hand-held | \ p f ( A 1 [ A | [ E \ 
| by | ORNER 


Illustrated above is a Special Gauge made by 





Turner. This gauge is just one of the hundreds 
of Special Precision Gauges Turner makes for 
manufacturers who require their own particu- 





‘lar type of gauge to check certain precision 
| operations on their production lines. Turner’s Engineering 
| Department has played an important part in assisting in the 
auton nenell. o ground siete fox use design of these gauges and the Turner Company invites you 
with small work and a ground clamp to write them if you have a checking prob- 
for large work. Voltage selection makes 

it possible to obtain any desired depth | 
of marking. The marking point is a | 
special long-life heat-resisting alloy and | 
is threaded into the holder at an angle 
so that it stands vertically to the work 
when the holder is placed*in a normal YCRAER Giinsine Company 
writing position. Heavy cork insulation 2630 HILTON ROAD * FERNDALE, MICH 
and hollow construction permits a con- 












lem that requires a special built gauge. 


length of the holder, allowing it to re- 
main cool during continuous operation. 


Outdoor Floodlight 


Greater light spread due to a stippled 
lens is provided by a redesigned out- 
door weather-proof floodlight introduced 
by Commercial Metal Products Co., 2251 
West St. Paul avenue, Chicago. In ad- 
dition, a special post mounting bracket 
assures unlimited adjustments. 

Reflector of the floodlight features a 
hard baked-on white “liquid-plastic” 
enamel surface. Its outer surface con- 
sists of baked on “liquid-plastic” grey 
enamel. The unit is offered in 200 and THE HOME OF TURNER PRECISION BUILT GAUGES 
300-watt sizes. 
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to Industrial 
Executives 





HIS 8-page booklet contains pub- 
lished articles representing five business- 
wise points of view, based on Spriesch 
activities. 


Long before Peari Harbor, Spriesch com- 
menced making huge quantities of intri- 
cate bomb releasing mechanisms for use 
by Army and Novy Aircraft. 


Manufacturing these complete assem- 
blies, is adding greatly to a valuable 
specialized knowledge we will make 
available to others in industry. 


Busy as we are, we have time to think 
on problems for Making or Bettering 
anything made from metal for fabrica- 
tion in our plant or yours, After Victory! 
A Physicist-Mechanical Engineer of un- 
usual ability consults with us on unusual 
problems. 


The Spriesch “idea-to-manufacturing” 
service will be rendered along the fol- 
lowing lines, in full or in any part: 


Ideas to blueprint, to metal; ex- 
perimental or mass production. 


Special Machines, Tools, Dies, 
Recommendations for Production. 


Continuous recommendation for 
Product Improvement. 


Recommendations on what to 
make for peacetime with pres- 
ent equipment. 


Wnite far SookleL” 


Industrial Executives interested 

in knowing more about this 

unique service please write (on 
———————" business letterhead) for book- “") 
let, “When the Shooting Stops!” 
Joseph J. Cheney, President. 





Established 1923 


TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Incorporated 








| 22 HOWARD STREET ++ BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 








Template Making 
(Concluded from Page 88) 


produced as many times as desired. No 
inspection of the reproduction is neces- 
sary, therefore many hours of checking 
time are saved. Advantages of this sys- 
tem over photographic methods where a 
lens is used is said to be elimination of 
human error in lens adjustment as well 
as lens distortion. The method also lends 
itself for work on experimental aircraft 
since the contact print of the master 
negative can be made directly on the 
metal of which the actual part is to be 
constructed, along with a Masonite repro- 
duction to be used as a form block. 

An innovation (on which a patent is 
pending) that permits the making of a 
negative of any size through the use of 
a luminous chemical has been devised by 
Republic. This method is employed 
when a part is larger than the 4 x 6-foot 
maximum obtainable with a plastic nega- 
tive. The sheet of metal to be used 
is given a priming coat and is then 
treated with the chemical which derives 
its illumination by absorbing the ultra- 
violet rays of sunlight or artificial light. 
Next, a masking material covers the en- 
tire surface and the layout lines are 
scribed through. The sensitized sheet 
from which the template is to be made 
is then placed on the luminous master 
layout. The glowing light rays are of 
sufficient intensity and of that part of 
the spectrum to expose the light-sensi- 
tive material effectively. 


Welded Air-Raid Whistle 
Easy To Install 


A method by which any company, re- 
quiring air-raid-warning equipment can 
easily construct such devices is offered 
by a whistle developed by Hervey N. 
Beishline of Benton, Pa. The air-raid 
whistle was built entirely of arc welded 
pipe and pipe fittings. 

Beishline, a steam plant foreman at 
Magee Carpet Co., Bloomsburg, Pa., was 
credited by the chief of police as having 
constructed the most effective air-raid 
whistle thus far tested. The bellow of the 
whistle is accomplished by raising and 
lowering weights. When the weight is 
lowered, the pitch becomes higher, and 
as it is raised the pitch is lowered. Steam 
passes through the whistle at all times. 

The bell of the device, as reported to 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, is con- 
structed of 4-inch diameter pipe, 14 
inches in length, welded to a %-inch disk 
at top and with chamfer on inside of 
bottom. The outside frame, supporting the 
bell, is of flat iron, measuring % x 1% x 
24 inches. A %4-inch pipe sleeve, cut in 
half, 3 inches in length, serves as the 
bell adjustment. The pipe connecting the 
whistle and the steam supply is 1% inches 
in diameter. 

In operating the warning, the whistle 
valve is pulled wide open, then a wire, 
connected to the bell lever, is pulled al- 
lowing about 10 seconds for complete 
travel before releasing. The operation can 


be repeated as often as desired. The in- 
ventor points out that the weight must 
be sufficient to return the bell lever and 
wire to normal position. He also will be 
glad to furnish details of the quickly 
fabricated air-raid warning té anyone in- 
terested, it is reported. 


Produces Pure Copper Rings 
By Casting Centrifugally 


Consistently better quality copper 
parts for certain electrical apparatus is 
being obtained by centrifugal casting at 
General Electric’s Schenectady works 
Besides providing a much denser metal, 
the method eliminates the possibility of 
the occurrence of sand holes and blow 
holes inherent in sand casting, the com- 
pany reports. 

At Schenectady, the copper is brought 
up to a temperature of between 1200 
and 1250 degrees Cent., about 100 de- 
grees higher than the temperature re- 
quired for sand casting. Meanwhile, 
the runner box and die are heated with 
torches to a temperature of approximate- 
ly 250 degrees Cent. 

After the drosses are skimmed from 
the surface, the molten copper is poured 
into the runner box, from which it flows 
into the spinning die. When more than 
one crucible is used, the opening be- 
tween the runner box and die is plugged 
long enough to prevent any interruption 
between the charges, thus avoiding the 
possibility of a cold shot. 

The die is kept spinning at about 300 
revolutions per minute for 2 minutes 
After the casting is removed impurities 
remaining on the inside of the ring ar 
removed by machining. 


ASTM Issues New 
Standards on Refractories 


New standards for air setting refrac- 
tory mortars; fireclay plastic refractories 
for both boiler and incinerator services; 
methods of test for measuring the shrink- 
age, spalling and workability index of 
fireclay plastie refractories; and a method 
for measuring the thermal conductivity 
of insulating fire brick are included in 
the latest manual compiled by the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
260 South Broad street, Philadelphia 2 

Seven specifications on refractories for 
various types of service are given in the 
book. It includes two classifications of 
materials and 16 standards giving various 
methods of testing, some specifically for 
fireclay refractory brick, fireclay plas- 
tic refractories, some for insulating fire 
brick and various types of refractory ma- 
terials. 

An important part of the book is the 
section giving ten industrial surveys of 
refractory service conditions covering 
Open-hearth practice, electric furnaces 
used in steel manufacture, malleable iron, 
copper, lead, lime burning glass and 
portland cement industries’ by-product 
coke ovens and stationary steam boilers. 
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Gas Carburizing 


(Concluded from Page 105) 


caps which have presented themselves 
in the gas carburizing process have been 
met and solved in a satisfactory man- 
ner so that these units have been able 
to perform acceptably in the present na- 
tional emergency and are finding uses 
daily in an increasing number of dif- 
ferent applications. 

The Present Continuous Gas Carburiz- 
ing Furnace: The following series of 
photographs shows a number of typical 
installations which serve to illustrate the 
details of construction and method of 
operation as it is being conducted at the 
present time. 

Fig. 7 shows the charging end of a 
4-row furnace. The pushers, one for 
each row, are clearly shown at the right 
hand side of the picture. The work 
on trays ready for charging is shown 
on the table at the left. Attention is 
called to the variety of work shown 
in this charge which illustrates the ver- 
satility of the furnace. The timing of the 
“push” is fully automatic and adjustable 
at will by means of a time clock. 

The discharge end of a similar furnace 
is shown in Fig. 8. Attention again is 
called to the different class of work being 
handled. Much of the overhead piping 
serves to remove the gas fumes from 
the ends of the radiant tube burners, 
since, as is readily seen, the furnace is 
located in the midst of a production 
plant. The controls operating the’ dis- 
charge doors are shown at the right 
of the operator. 

It is not intended here to convey the 
impression that the art of continuous 
gas carburizing is now a closed book 
with no further improvements possible. 
Such is certainly not the case. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the 
lems which have come up have been 
solved in a satisfactory way, and that 
at present there are no handicaps of vital 


importance. 
There is present a wide. degree of 
adaptability in the units as they are | 


being used at the moment, and this has | 


increased the demand in all those lines 
of manufacture where 
must be consistent with high quality of 
product. These units vary in 
from about 350 pounds to 1000 pounds 
per hour, depending upon the depth of 
case produced. 


? 

Facts About Wool Felt 
War Applications Revealed 

“Felt Facts” a new booklet issued re- 
cently by Felt Association Inc., New 
York, tells the story of the manufacture 
of wool felt and its many applications in 
engineering and mechanical fields as an 
alternate for rubber, cork, and other pri- 
ority materials. It points out the im- 
portance of wool felt in improved vi- 
bration-isolation, filtering, grinding, pol- 


ishing technique and uses in applications | 


ranging from minute filters in tiny hypo- 
dermic needles to block-buster washers 
and padding for 80-ton tanks and sim- 
ilar mobile Army equipment. 
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1500° F. in 5 Minutes 





Johnson 
No. 120 


Firebox — 
5” high 
7%' wide 

134’ long 






The ideal unit for heat-treating 
hi-speed steels, hardening punches, 
dies and parts. Equipped with 
Johnson Blower Only $129.50, 
FOB Factory 















heat trest- 






Steel Pot - 
44” diameter 
90" deep 





JOHNSON Furnaces are ready to ship 
for 2 weeks’ 


beat production records. For more than 


delivery to ‘help you 


40 years, Johnson Gas Appliances and 


Furnaces have aided industrial produc- Lid iting esi i — F "46" 
nsul oe 
tion and lowered costs. position. pecked “ - Oi 
PATTERNS AND PARTS for ANY insulating block ete.) ; 
Factory- (Blower x 






Johnson unit ever built are still available. 


A price sheet will be furnished on re- eee ee sane a. ae ame ap ae 
‘ JOHNSON GAS APPLIANCE CoO. 
quest. If the Johnson Gas Appliances 591 E Ave. N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


you now own need repairs, we'll be l Please send me new Catalog of Johnson 


glad to furnish them. Write today. Gas Appliances, ready to ship 


JOHNSON GAS APPLIANCE CO. 


| 

| 

| Name... : 

| 

591 E Ave. NW., Cedar Rapids, lowa sd 
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High Speed Production 


WITH TOOLROOM ACCURACY 


War Production demands maximum speed and absolute pre- 
cision. Both of these requirements are met in hundreds of war 


plants with South Bend Lathes. Yae THESE BOOKS AND 
Their rigidity and wide range of spindle speeds permit tak- 

ing full advantage of the higher wittiag iaiets steele with FILMS ON LATHE OPERATION 

tungsten-carbide tools. Their dependable accuracy makes it pos- South Bend training helps — books, 

sible to machine work with such precision that subsequent fin- sound films, wall charts, and bulletins 

ishing operations can often be omitted. on the care and operation of a lathe 
South Bend Engine Lathes and Toolroom Lathes are made are available for training new opera- 

in five sizes, 9” to 16” swings. Write for a catalog and the name tors. Write for Bulletin No. 21-C. 


of our nearest distributor. 


SouTH BEND LATHE WorR<Ks. 


LATHE BUILDERS FOR 36 YEARS SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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MARKET SUMMARY 





Further Steel Needs Face 
Bulging Mill Schedules 


Much readjustment expected in meeting essential 
demands. . . New capacity will aid situation. 


Pig iron sets all-time production record 


DEMAND for plates, sheets and bars dominates the 
market, with bookings running as far as six months, in the 
face of substantial tonnage for war purposes not yet sched- 
uled, but some of which will be required in fourth quarter. 

To accommodate this added tonnage considerable shift- 
ing of schedules is expected. The situation will be helped 
by entry of new mills during fotrth quarter, which will 
provide additional semifinished steel as well as larger fin- 
ishing capacity. This is not expected to be sutticient 
to cope with heavy essential requirements. 

Increased electric furnace production, to which con- 
siderable bar tonnage has been diverted from open hearths, 
has eased the situation in that product and deliveries on 
large sizes now are about the same as on smaller sections. 


Several new construction projects in the Middle West 
have enlivened demand for structurals and reinforcing 
bars and shape requirements for ships continue fairly 
heavy. 

Steelmaking last week held at 99% per cent of capacity, 
slight changes offsetting each other. A year ago the rate 
was 98 per cent and two years ago 96 per cent. Chicago 
advanced 1 point to 100 per cent, Cincinnati 4 points to 
96 and Detroit 2 points to 92. Pittsburgh receded 1 point 
to 99 per cent, Wheeling 2 points to 104, and Cleveland 
1% points to 93% per cent. Rates were unchanged at 
Youngstown, 97 per cent; St. Louis, 93; New England, 








DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged in 
Leading Districts 

Week Same 
Ended Week 
Sept.25 Change 1942 1941 
Pittsburgh 99 —l1 96 98 
Chicago 100 +1 102.5 101 
Eastern Pa. 96 None 96 95 
Youngstown 97 None 95 9S 
Wheeling 104 —2 80.55 91 
Cleveland 93.5 15 98.5 95.5 
Buffalo 90.5 None 90.55 90.5 
Birmingham 100 None 95 95 
New England 95 None 100 90 
Cincinnati 96 +4 92 83 
St. Louis 93 None 92 91 
Detroit 92 +2 95 87 
Average 99.5 None °98 *96 
*Based on steelmaking capacities as of 
these dates. 











95; eastern Pennsylvania, 96; Buftalo, 90%; Birmingham, 
100. 

Pig iron output in August established a new all-time 
high at 5,315,633 net tons, topping the former record 
made in March by 1432 tons. In eight months this year 
pig iron production has aggregated 40,681,821 tons, com- 
pared with 39,491,105 tons in the same period last year. 
In August blast furnace capacity was operated at 98 per 
cent, compared with an average of 96.2 per cent for eight 
months. Included in the August total are 45,798 tons 
of ferromanganese and spiegeleisen, of which 439,742 
tons have been made so far this year. 

Iron ore consumption in August was third highest tor 
any month this year, being exceeded by the alltime record 
in January and also by March. Tonnage consumed totaled 
7,616,801 gross tons, compared with 7,765,174 tons in 
January. For eight months this year 58,865,224 tons were 
smelted, compared with 56,271,764 tons in the corre- 
sponding period last year. Stocks on hand at furnaces 

and Lake Erie docks increased during 
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JAN. | FEB.| MAR] APR.| MAY |JUNE| JULY | AUG] SEPT] OCT. | NOV.| DEC. August to 38,571,668 tons, compared 
105 TTTTTTTYTY1T1TTTWTWTrr KS OPE Trrt TTTTTITTTITITTT TWITTY 05> with 43.236.172 tons at the same date 
s STEELWORKS OPERATIONS-71943 = 
ra Q last year. 
a! nee 1002 Scrap supply in most cases is sufticient 
S NZ) | rt ~ for current needs, though some districts 
5 95 — 95 ne do not receive enough to prevent inroads 
. = into reserves. Demand shows some in- 
o 90 | ome 5 J 99a crease in the principal grades. Blast 
J & furnace supply is short but low phos 
O material is in excess of needs. Yard 





scrap is being handled slowly because 
of labor shortage. The forthcoming na- 
tional drive is relied on to provide a 
winter supply. Some industrial sources 
are supplying less than recently. 

Average composite prices of steel and 
iron products are unchanged, finished 
steel $56.73, semifinished steel $36, 
steelmaking pig iron $23.05 and steel- 
making scrap $19.17. 








MARKET PRICES 








Sept. 25 
Finished Steel $56.73 
Semifinished Steel 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap 19.17 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, 
Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One 
Month Ago 
Sept. 18 Sept. 11 Aug., 1943 
$56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
23.05 23.05 23.05 
19.17 19.17 19.17 


Three One Five 
Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
June, 1943 Sept., 1942 Sept., 1938 
$56.73 $56.73 $58.00 
36.00 36.00 36.60 
23.05 23.05 19.05 
19.17 19.17 14.35 


strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 
slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 


Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks 


Scrap Composite: 


Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Aug., June, Sept., Sept. 25. Aug., June, Sept., 
Finished Material 1943 «1943 « 1943—Ss«a942Ss~Pig_ Iron 1943 1943 1943. 1942 
Steel t Pittsburgh 215ce 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 
Steel bars. Chicago. 215 215 215 2.15 Basic, Valley 23.50 23.50 23.50 29.50 
Geecd hare. Pheiledeteh 247 4247 248 249 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 25.34 25.34 25.36 25.39 
ieesen, Feeons __ 210 210 210 210 No.2 fdry., del. Pitts., N.&S. Sides.. 24.69 2469 24.69 24.69 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2215 222 2.99 2.22 No. 2 foundry, Chicago .... 2400 2400 2400 24.00 
Sha ’ Chicago 210 2.10 210 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham tees 20.388 20.38 20.38 20.88 
— wag ere 210 210 210 210 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati..... 24.30 2430 24.30 24.06 
Petes’ Philadeighi 215 215 215 215 No. 2 fdry., del. Phila. 25.84 25.89 25.89 25.89 
tats... 210 210 210 210 Mallleable, Valley .... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh a10@ 810 «816 3:10 Mee, Cline ------+ 9600 S600) 3600 2600 
SI cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago... 37.34 37.34 $1.54 $1.54 
S ° No. 24 1 Pitts! h 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh Ss 24.19 24.19 24.19 
ae amg] ow ee eg Teen ca 210 210 210 210 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh.... 140.33 140.83. 140.33 140.65 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary $05 3.05 305 305 Serap 
wey — gt ng hag SE + 350 oo kee keg. —- Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh..... $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh. $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 Fleavy = steel, ye E. Pa... a or aa re 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 255 255 255 255 Heavy melting, steel, Chicago 
° Rails for rolling, Chicago 22.25 22.25 22.25 22.25 
Semifinished Material No. 1 cast, Chicago 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $3400 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 84.00 84.00 84.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens.... $6.50 $6.50 $8.40 $6.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 84.00 384.00 834.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens ....... 7.75 7.75 7.75 7.25 
Wire rods, No. 5 to #-inch, Pitts. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. ..... 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL,FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942. The sched- 
ule covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold rolled iron or steel products and any iron or 
steel product which Is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., although only principal established basing points 


for selected products are named specifically. Seconds and 


are noted in the table. 


Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skelp. 
Carbon St, ¢4 Incets: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual., stand. analysis, $31.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill. Kaiser Co, Inc. $43, f.0.b. 
Pacific ports.) 

Alley Siret Ingota: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
as Bethiehem, Canton, Massillon; uncropped, 


Rerolling RHilleta, Stabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows 
Poiat, Birmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; De- 
troit, del. $36; Duluth (bil.) $36. 

(Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs $41; Con- 
tinentai Steel Corp., billets $34, Kokomo, te 
Acme Steel Co.; Northwestern Steel & Wire 
Co, $41, Sterling, Ill.; Laclede Steel Co. $34, 
Alton or Madison, Ill.; Wheeling Steel Corp. 
$36 base, billets for lend-lease, $34, Portsmouth, 
O., on slabs on WPB directives.) 

Forging Quality Blooms, Slabs, Billets: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birm- 
ingham, Youngstown, $40, Detroit, del. $42; 
Duluth, billets only, $42. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 
ing billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points; Fullansbee “Steel Corp., $49.50 f.0.b. 
Toronto, O. 

Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Youngstown, Birming- 
ham, base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 
in., $52: 12-18 in., excl., $54.00; 18 in. and 
over, $56. Add $2.00 del. Detroit; $3.00 del. 
Eastern Mich. 

Alloy Billets, Stabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Ma 

$54; dei. Detroit $56, Eastern Mich. $57. 
Sheet urs: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
$34. (Wheeling Steel Corp. $37 on lend-lease 
sheet bars. $38 Portsmouth, O.. on WPB di- 
rectives; Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mans- 
field, O., carbon sheet bars, $39, f.0.b. mill.) 
Skeip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrows Pt., 
Youngstown, Coatesville, ib., 1.90c. 

Wire Reds: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Galveston, No. 5—9/32 in., in- 
chusive, per 100 Ibs., $2. Do., over 9/32— 
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47 /64-in., incl., $2.15. 
Worcester add $0.10; Pacific Ports $0.50. 
Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
under 3”: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Birmingham, base 20 tons one size, 
2.15¢; Duluth, base 2.25c; Mahoning Valley 
2.22%4c; Detroit, del. 2.25¢; Eastern Mich. 
2.30c; New York del. 2.49¢; Phila. del. 2 47e; 
Gulf Ports, dock 2.52c; Pac. ports, dock 2.80c. 
(Calumet Steel Division, Borg Warner Corp., 
may quote 2.35c, Chicago base, on bars pro- 
duced in its 8-inch mill.) 

Rail Stvel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
— rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b. 
mill.) 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon. Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 20 
tons one size, 2.70c; Detroit, del., 2.80c. 
(Texas Steel Co. may use Chicago base price 
as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on 
sales outside Texas, Oklahoma.) 


AISI (*Basic AISI (*Basic 
Series O-H) Series O-H) 
1300....... $0.10 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.55 
(.20-.30 Mo) 0.60 
2300. . 1.70 MR. ok bees debe 1.70 
2500. . 2.55 i sk cewteenes 1.20 
3000. . 0.50 “RE ey 2.15 
3100... 0.70 a eS 0.35 
3200. . 1.35 5130 or 5152 0.45 
3400. . 3.20 6120 or 6152.... 0.95 
4000. . 0.45-0.55 6145 or 6150.... 1.20 


*Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39,999 Ibs., 2.65c; Detroit 2.70c; Toledo 2.80c. 
(Keystone Drawn Steel Co. may sell outside 
its usua] market area on Proc. Div., Treasury 
Dept. contracts at 2.65c, Spring City, Pa., plus 
freight on hot-rolied bars from Pittsburgh 
to Spring City. New England Drawn Steel 
Co. may sell outside New England on WPB 
directives at 2.65c, Mansfield, Mass., plus 
freight on hot-rolled bars from Buffalo to 
Mansfield. ) 


off-grade products also are covered. Exceptions applyirg to individual companies 


Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit. 
del. 3.45¢; Eastern Mich 3.50c. 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago. Gary. Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2. 15c; 
Detroit del. 2.25c; Eastern Mich. and Toledo 
2.30ce; Gulf ports, dock 2.50c; Pacific ports, 
dock 2.55¢. 


Reinforcing Bars (Rall Steel): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, Buffalo base 2.15c; Detroit, del. 2.25¢; 
Eastern Mich. and Toledo 2.30c; Gulf ports, 
dock 2.50c. 

(Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
— rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.0.b. 
mill.) 

Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c. 


Sheets, Strip 

Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland. Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 
City, base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.20c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.25¢; Phila. del. 2.27c; New York del., 
2.34c; Pacific perts 2.65c. 

(Andrews Sieel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middlet 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroi 
del. 3.15c; Eastern Mich. 3.20c; New York 
del. 3.39¢; Phila. del. 3.37c; Pacific ports 3.70c. 
Galvanized Sherts, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pvint, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c; New York del. 3.74c; 
Phila. del. 3.67c; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75c¢c at established basing points.) 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary. Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.31c. 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham. 16 gage, not corrugated, copper 
alloy 3.60c; Granite City 3.70c; Pacific Ports 
4.25c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c; zinc- 
coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, Pitts- 
burgh 4.25c. 


STEEL 


















MARKET PRICES 








Mich. 3.50c; Pacific ports 4.00c. 
Electrical Sheets, No. 24: 
a Pacific Granite 
Ports 


City 

Field grade ......... sae 3.95c¢ 3.30¢ 
pe 3.55¢ 4.30¢ 3.45¢ 
DEE s-60-00 savene 4.05¢ 4.80¢ 4. 15¢ 
Dai nnn oenbe ede 4.95¢ 5.70c 5.05¢ 
Dynamo 5.65¢ 6.40c 5.75¢ 
Transformer 

| SR ee 6.15¢ 6.90¢ — 

65. 7.15¢ 7.90¢ eae 

 - 7.65¢ 8.40c eae 

52 45c 9.20c one 

U.S.S., RC Grade 10.10c aoe soce 
Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, go, Gary, 
Cleveland, . Youngstown, Middie- 
town, base, 1 ton and over, 12 inches wide 
and less 2.10c; Detroit del. 2.20c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.25¢c; Pacific ports 2.75¢e. (Joslyn Mfg. 
Co. may quote 2.30c, Chicago base.) 
Cold Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 


Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.90c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.95¢; Worcester base 3.00c. 
Commedity C. R. Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, base 3 tons and over, 2.95c; 
Chicago 3.05c; Detroit del. 3.45c; Eastern 
Mich. 3.50c, Worcester base 3.35c. 
Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb., 2. ; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 


Tin, Terne Plate 

Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-Ib. 
base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10. 
Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 100- 
a bene box, 0.50 Ib. tin, $4.50; 0.75 Ib. tin 


Tin Mill Black Plate, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c: Gran- 
ite City, 3.15¢c; Pacific ports, boxed 4.05c. 
Long Ternes: Pittsburgh, icago, Gary, No. 
24 unassorted 3.80c; Pacific ports 4.55c. 
Manufacturing Ternes: (Special Coated) Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box $4.30; 
Granite City $4.40 

Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C., 8-Ib. 
$12.00; 15-lb. $14.00; 20-lb. $1500; 25-lb. 
$16.00; 30-Ib. $17.25; 40-lb. $19.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Pilates: 
Gary, Cleveiand, 
Sparrows Point, 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Claymont, 2.10c; 
New York, del., 2.29c; Phila., del., 2.15c; 
St. Louis, 2.34c; Boston, del., 2.42-67c; 
Pacific ports, 2.65c; Gulf Ports, 2.45c. 
(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.35¢, f.0.b. mill. Central Iron & Steel 
Co. 2.20c. f.0.b. basing points.) 


Floor Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35¢; 
Pacific ports, 4.00c. 

Open-Hearth Alley Plates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville. 3.50c; Gulf ports 3.95c; 


Pacific ports 4.15c. 
Wroucht tren Pilates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c 


Shapes 

Structural shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c: New 
York, del., 2.27c; Phila., del., 2.215c; Pacific 
ports, 2.75c. 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa. may quote 
carbon steel shapes at 2.35¢c at established 
= $y points and 2.50c, Phoenixville, for ex- 
port. 

Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, 2.40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 

Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 

mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 

turers In carloads (add $2 for Worcester, $1 

for Duluth): 

Bright basic, bessemer wire ............ 2.60¢ 
. 3.20e 


Spring wire... aka 
Wire Products to ‘the Trade: 
Standard and Cement-coated wire nails, 
and staples, 100-lb. keg, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Birmingham, Cleveland, Du- 
luth $2.55; Pacific ports . 3.05¢ 
Annealed fence wire, 100-Ib., _Pittsbtireh, 
Chicago, Cleveland . 3.05¢ 
Galvanized fence wire, "00 ‘Ib., Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Cleveland . . 3.40e 
Woven fence, 15% gage and heavier, per 
base column .... 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, column 70; twisted 
barbless wire, column 70. 


Pipe, Tubes 

Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads, threaded 
and coupled, to consumers about per net 
ton. Base discounts on steel pipe Pittsburgh 
and Lorain, O.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on 


September 27, 1943 


burgh base on wrought iron pipe. 
Butt Weld 
In. Bik. Galv. In. Bik. Galv. 
hax dake 56 Fig scene 3% 
%&%.. 59 on: * Si oksncde 30 10 
oséeebe 63% 51 1-1% . 16 
a at 66% 55  dbsnce On.” ae 
Sern ek See. We edadecse 37% «18 
Lap Weld 
eel 
In. Bik. Galv. In. Bik. Galv. 
eae due 61 49% 1%. - 3 3% 
2%-3 .... 64 am: Ue weeks F¥4 10 
OE aca oa . ~~ 14 
9-19 .. 64% 52 ;* es is” 
11-12 .... 63% 51 


17 
trae 12 
Boller Tubes: Net base ofp eg 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carioad lots, minim 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 
—Lap Weld— 
7 Char- 
Oo D. Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
ie ie 13  £ beret 2 
| pee? 13 Ss fF #86 > adbave 
 — 1 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
a couake 13 11.64 13.42 11.06 22.93 
sha we ants 13 13.04 15.038 12.38 19.35 
2%" 13. 1454 16.76 13.79 21.63 
i. teed « 12 16.01 18.45 15.16 ep 
ts wood a 12 17.54 20.21 16.58 26.57 
i éedase 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
Cy eae 12 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
i vacobi 11 2463 <°8.37 23.15 39.81 
i wtiewesd 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
seers 10 37.35 4304 3.22 ..... 
9 46.87 34.01 44.25 73.93 
6” oe es oe | «Sb cece 
Rails, Su plies 
Standard rai over 60-Ib., f.0.b. mill, gross 
ton, 00. 


$40. 
Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 
mingham, gross ton, $40.00. 
*Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.0.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 
Supplies: Track bolts, 4.75c; do. heat treated, 
5.00c. Tie plates, $43 gross ‘ton, base. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
1941. 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, 
base, cents per Ib.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c. 

High Speed Tool Steels: 


Bethlehem, Syracuse, 


Pitts. base. 
Tung. Chr. Van, Moly. _ per Ib. 
18.00 4 1 = 67.00¢ 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54.00c 
4 2 8 54.00c 
5.30 4 1.50 4 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00¢ 
Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per Ib.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 
ZR CR. 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302... 24.00e 27.00c¢ 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
303... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00 aon gaan s 
*316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
1321... 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
1347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431 .. 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.. 21.50 24.50 29.50 21.25 27.00 
*°410.. 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
tt420.. 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430 . 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
tt430F. 1950 2250 29.50 18.75 24.50 
440A 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
442.. 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
443.. 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
501.. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502.. 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 
Bens wiece SD «6s con's 
*With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. ** Plus machining agent. ttHigh 


carbon. tiFree machining. §§Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those announced 
by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for first 
quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 at 
designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 


deemed basing points i 
the latter two areas when water transporta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price, plus all-rail freight may be 
charged. 


Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Goev- 
erning basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price. 
Emercency basing point is the basing point at 
or near the place of production or origin. 

Secouds, maximum prices: flat-rolled rejects 
75% of prime prices; wasters 75%, waste- 
wasters 65%, except plates, which take waster 
prices, tin plate $2.80 per 100 Ibs.; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 

Expert ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. &. 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. 


Bolts, Nuts 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller : Ze off 
. and % x 6-in. and shorter. . +, off 
$ to 1 x 6-in. and shorter...... 61 off 


1% Pa larger, all lengths : > ion ee 

All diameters, over 6-in. long Singin’ 60 6 0. 

Tire bolts oudanee 40 90e 50 off 

Step bolts .... . Bor 

MT  . on. dbs buctha ud 000096046! Ge 
Stove Bolts 


In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
15.000 of 23-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
3-in. 


— U.S.S 8.A.E. 

Semifinished hex. .S. A.E. 
cinch and leS8 .......0.. @ 64 
DeRMMGM ccccccccceccseece 59 60 
1%-1%-inch ......--0-00- FT 58 
1% and larger = 56 a 

Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller ...... ' . 4 on 
Milled 1-in., smaller : . Oor 
Square Head Set ‘Screws 

Upset, 1-in., smaller as oe 

Headless, \- i REP cceccnccesccess SOE 

No. 10, Se. pu ctheeies 70 off 

Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo ........... 2.40¢ 


Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 


Birmingham 
Structural bh dekeecoenneenses ee 3. 75¢ 
-inch and under . * a 65-5 off 
rought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large mut, 
bolt manufacturers L.c.1. $2.75-3.0u off 


Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 

Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace ........««.. 
Connelisville, foundry ..........++- 7 
Connellsville prem. fdry. .......... 7.7 
New River, foundry 8 
Wise county, foundry ............ 7 
Wise county. furnace ... 6. 

By-Product Foundry 

Kearny, N. J, ovens , 
Chicago, outside delivered 
Chicago, delivered J sada ds caves 
Terre Haute, delivered ..........- 
Milwaukee, ovens ' eedas 
New England, delivered 
St. Louis, delivered ..........+.+.+: t 
Birmingham, ovens Sten ankeees 
Indianapolis, delivered .......... 
Cincinnati, delivered 
Cleveland, delivered 
Buffalo, delivered 
Detroit, delivered 
Philadelphia, delivered 


DRN=NENSHRN=N aa wwon 


Raasss 


— 
v 


— oe 


RSSASSRARSRE 


oe et et et 


—s 
n 
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*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $7.00, effective Feb. 3, 1943. 
+$12.75 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn. 


Coke me (reg aloe 


Spot, gal.. freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol . 15.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree .........+.++++++-- 28.00e 
Matvant DAUMANA. .. occccscccccscccceses 27.00e 
nen GUNN, . «5 n0c000006 c000e eee 27.00¢ 

Per Ib. t. o. b. “works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums).... 12.50¢ 
Do., less than car lots ........-..05. 13. 25¢ 
Do. tank cars ees 
Fastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis., to = 
bers. ; 8.00c 
‘Per ton, bulk, t 0.b. - port 
Sulphate of ammonia .... . $29.20 











Pig Iron 
Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 
10, effective June 10, 1941. Exceptions indicated in footnotes. Allocation 
regulations from WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec. 31, 1942. Base prices 
bold face, delivered light face. Federal tax on freight charges, effective 
Dec, 1, 1942, not included in following prices. 


No, 2 Mal- 
Foundry Basic* Bessemer leable 
Bethiehem, Pa., base $25.00 $24.50 $26.00 $25.50 
Newark, N. J., del : "26.53 26.03 27.53 27.03 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del 27.50 ; A 28.00 
Birdsboro, Pa., base 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 
Birmingham, base ......... 720.38 119.00 ucoal sence 
Baltimore, del 25.61 bate eae bwie4 
TE i abot kbsebeteess 25.12 oars oak dbs 
Chicago, del. ..... 24.22 ad yee cen 
Comctmmati, del. ..........-. 24.06 22.68 sel Sale 
Cleveland, del 24.12 23.24 bad ee 
Newark, N. J., del. 26.15 > ts vient 
Philadelphia, del 25.46 24.58 ™= oases 
St. Louis, del. . 24.12 23.24 . aia 
Buffalo, base 24.00 23.00 25.00 24.50 
Boston, del 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 
Rochester, del. 25.53 Grad 26.53 26.03 
Syracuse, del. 26.08 my 27.08 26.58 
Chicago, base - *" 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Milwaukee, del. .. ae 25.10 24.60 25.60 25.10 
Muskegon, Mich., del. 27.19 ve al 27.19 
Cleveland, base ceeteds 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Akron, ‘Canton, O., ‘del. 25.39 24.89 25.89 25.39 
Detroit, base ~ : 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Saginaw, Mich., del. 26.31 25.81 26.81 26.3 
Duluth, base 24.50 24.00 25.00 ae 
RGR RR RER EN 26.63 26.13 27.13 26.63 
iain’: acts e cea 24.00 23.50 25.00 24.50 
Everett, Mass., base 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 
Boston, del 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 
Granite City, mL, base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24,00 
St. Louls, del. 24.50 24.00 ees 24.50 
Hamilton, O., base 24.00 23.50 haa 24.00 
Cincinnati, del. PE A, 24.61 : 25.11 
Neville Island, Pa., base ...... 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
§Pittsburgh, del. 

ED ns co ccccupees 24.69 24.19 25.19 24.69 
Breve, Dem, BASS .... 2.0000 0000. 22.00 21.50 ‘ 4 
Sharpevilie, Pa., base . .. ee 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Sparrows Point, med base oscee. se 24.50 ene oote 

Baltimore, del. ... ocoen ee io wie « ste 
Steelton, ie it . 24.50 . 25.50 
Swedeland, ID scien eneuees ee 24.50 26.00 25.50 

Philadelphia "del. sntviécaracae 25.84 25.34 er 26.34 

aN Pres 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 

Manshieid, O., a eeveeeseanue 25.94 25.44 25.44 25.94 

Youngstown, 0., DREN tdcandecce 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 


*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), add SOc for each 0.25%; 50c deduc- 
tion under 1.75%. tFor phosphorus 0.70 and over deduct 38c. tOver 0.70 
phos, §For McKees Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Isiand base; Lawrence- 
ville, Homestead, McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, -84; Mon- 
=, —e City .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Bracken- 

ge 1. 

Note; Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1.00%. 





6.00-6.50 per cent (base)... .$29.50 
6.51-7.00. .$30.50 9.01- 9.50.$35.50 
7.01-7.50.. 31.50 9.51-10.00. 36.50 
7.51-8.00.. 32.50 10.01-10.50. 37.50 
8.01-8.50.. 33.50 10.51-11.00.38.50 
8.51-9.00.. 34.50 11.01-11.50. 39.50 


ton, Buffalo base prices are $1.25 
higher. Prices subject to additional 
charge of 50 cents a ton for each 
0.50% manganese in excess of 
1.00%. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
(For higher silicon irons a differ- 
ential over and above the price of 
base grades is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 
Charcoal Pig Iron 
Northern 
Lake Superior Furn. ........$34. 
Chicago, del. 37 
Southern 


Semi-cold blast, high phos., 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. .$28.50 
Semi-cold blast, low phos., 


f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. 33.00 
Gray Forge 

Neville Island, Pa. . . . $23.50 

Valier, BREE «.-ccceweses sedi 23.50 


Low Phosphorus 
Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- 
ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 
base; $30.74, delivered, Philadelphia. 

Switching Charges: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 

Silicon Differentials: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Phosphorus Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- 
us content of 0.70% and over. 

Manganese Differentials: Basing 
point prices subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.50% manganese content 
in excess of 1.0%. 

Ceiling Prices are the aggregate 
of (1) governing basing point (2) 
differentials (3) transportation 
charges from governing basing point 
to point of delivery as customarily 
computed. Governing basing point 
is the one resulting in the lowest 


Bessemer and Malleable. 
Iron Works, Everett, Mass., may 
exceed basing point prices by $2 per 
ton, effective May 20, 1943. Ches- 
ter, Pa., furnace of Pittsburgh Coke 
& Iron Co. may exceed basing point 
prices by $2.25 per ton, effective 
July 27, 1942. 


Refractories 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 

Pa., Mo., Ky. 
First ony 

Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. 


Second Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. .... 46. 
Alabama, Georgia .......... 38. 


Malleable Bung Brick 
All bases ... rey 
Silica” Brick 
Pennsylvania i see .30 
Joliet, E. Chicago .......... 58.90 
Birmingham, Ala. .......... 51.30 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
$31.00 


Magnesite 
Domestic dead-burned grains, 
net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk...... 
net ton, DE | thine abd ie 
Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


22.00 
26.00 


Chrome brick .............- $54.00 
Chem. bonded chrome ...... 54.00 
Magnesite brick ............ 76. 

Chem. bonded magnesite .... 65.00 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. Ill, Ky., 
net ton, carloads, CaF? content, 
70% or more, $33; 65 but less than 
70%, $32; 60 but less than 65% 
$31; less than 60% $30. (After 
Aug. 29 base price any grade $30.) 





Ferroalloy Prices 


22.50c, 0.50% 22c, 1.00% 21.50c, 
2.00% 20.50c; central, add .4c for 
central and western zones, $135; bulk, c.l. and .65¢ for 2000 Ib. to 
add $6 for packed c.l., $10 for ton, c.l.; western, add 1c for bulk, c.l. 
10.50 less-ton; f.0.b. cars, New and 1.85c for 2000 Ib. to c.l. 
leans, $1.70 for each 1%, or frac- ioad ked differential .45c; f.0.b. 
tion containe manganese over 82% shipping point, freight 
Prices per lb. contained Cr 


mesa 8 a ne. contanans 
; exactly .» eastern zone, bu 

carbon. _. cl, 23c, yy ae to c.L, 8. per Ib. of briquets, 2000 to 
Sit tert central um, and ¢.1, 8.75c; silicomanganese briquets, 


ganese (standard): 78-82% 
c.l. gross ton, duty paid, eastern, 


taining exactly manganese 
¢.1., 23.90c, 2000 Ib. to c.1., 24.40e: 6m 

thee 14.800 and 16.206: and Sa c.1., mt 
iow carbon, bulk, ¢.l., 24.50c, briquets, approximately 5 ib. and 
Ib. to c.l, 25.40c; medium, 15.75c 

and 17.20¢; f0.b shipping point containing exactly 2 lb. of silicon, 


; or weighing averonimates 2 Ib. 
freight allowed. and containing exact. ib. ‘3 
Splegeleisen: 19-21%, carlots per con, bulk, c.l., 3.35c, 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa. $36; 16- 3.80¢ ; t 
a are Silico dd .25¢ is rib 
. 8 manganese, a or ¢ 
less ton ots, per'Ib. 37.6 cents,” and ie for 2000 Ib. to c.1.; ferro 
Chromium Metal: 97% min, chromi- 000 ib to eh; western, J 
um, max. .50% carbon, eastern 2a. 
bulk, c.l., 79.50c, 2000 Ib. to cl, 2000 to ¢.l., 
p— sentra, Bic, and 82.50¢; _ s 
0 Pp cl. ferrosilicon add .30c ee 
ping point, freight allowed. and .45¢ or 2000 to ¢:1. 
lowed. 


ping pol freight al 

um: 50-60 4 

* per Bb ptm te ee gener = = 55-75%, per Ib. 
a. f.0.b. Lan- 

geloth and shin Pa., fur- 

nace, any quantity ‘06e. 

Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 

18% oy content. = unit- 

age 0 ‘or eac rs) osphor- 

us above below the $ 


Ib. to c.l., 9.95e; Meg bulk, c.L, 
.05¢, Ib. to cl. 
bulk, c.l., 6.65¢ 1d 3000 Te to cl: 


; central, 


.20¢, 

bulk, c.1., 

. "9. 70c ; western, 

bulk, c.L., "11. 65c, 2000 Ib. 

60 80- =n. bulk, ¢.1., 

9.55¢, * 2000 to cL, 13.50c: 
ee ete R * 8.75 ¢ 


2060 to c.L, 
13.1 160; %, bulk, ¢.L., 
to c.l, a f.o.b. Shosien "point, 
frelait allowed. Prices per lb. con- 
tained silicon. 


Silicon Metal: Min. 97% and max. 
1% iron, eastern zone, bulk, c.lL, 
, 2000 Ib. to oh 13.45¢ ; 


, western, 
13.45¢ and 16.50c; to.b, shipping 

int, freight allowed. Prices per 
b. contained silicon. 


Silicomanganese: Max. 1.50 carbon 
bulk, c.l., eastern zone, 6.05c, 2006 
-L, 6.70e; central, add .25¢ 
and 1.00c; western, .55¢ and 2.00¢ ; 
f.o.b, shipping point, freight al- 
lowed; all prices per pound of alloy. 


ern 1. 
36c; central, 35.85c and 37c; - 
ern, oe and 39.05c; f.0.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 


«narlian otha Carlots, per Ib. con- 
tained tungsten, $1.90. 


Tungsten Metal Powder: 98-99%, 
per lb. any quantity $2.55-2.65. 


Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, f.0.b. Ni- 


titanium: ton lots $1.23; 
lots $1.25. Spot up 5 cents per Ib. 
Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per lb. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40. Spot 5 cents per Ib. higher. 


High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20%, 
contract basis, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
lowed to destinations east of Missis- 
> River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, ray Sareen $142.50; 
3-5% carbon $157 
Ferrovanadium: aie %, contract 
basis, per Ib. contained ain, 
f.o.b. producers plant with usua 
freight allowances; open-hearth 
grade $2.70; special grade $2.80; 
highly-special grade $2.90. 
Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, contract 
pests, carloads. bulk, per gross ton 
He elf packed $107.50; ton lots 
less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 
So yt higher. 
Zirconium Alloy: 35-40%, contract 


.basis, carloads in bulk or Py 1 


~ Ib. of alloy 14.00c; 

ots 15.00c; less-ton lots 16. NO. Spot 

%%-cent higher. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 

40% silicon, 40% iron) contract ba- 

sis, f.o.b, Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 

Ib. 7.50c; ton lots 8.00c. Spot %- 

cent higher. 

+g (Approx. 20% each sili- 

tract basi -q-%—y¥ Ib 
. per ib. 

of allo carlots oaoes ton lots 

10.00c, less ton lots, 10.50c. 


Berghe 3 to 4%, boom, 40 to “> 
» 87 Ib. cont. Bo., f.0.b. Philo, O 


STEEL 








MARKET PRICES 





WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base delivered price, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to established extras 
= 
£ -~ - & - 
3 i hi - : <a 4} i * 
2 7 inunpknd i  ¥ 
2 - 88 S88 Saa § ij | Fe 3 
zo Qa 7 = = w ic 
ace i Soi $58 323 52 33 8 j&HE 83 
Os in chbtneers 4.0444 $.912* $.912' 5.727! 3.7744 4.106" 5.106' 5.224"%* 4,744" 4.144" 4.715 7.762" 6,062" 
Se Ge eec i atau dave’ 8.853 3.758' 3.768 5.574' 3.590' 8.974! $.974' 5.010" 4.613" 4.108" 4.774 —_ eae 5 
RTS. op da0> <cncw asec 8.853 $.747' 8.768 5.574' 3.590' 3.974! 8.974' 5.010" 4.618" 4.108" 4.774 . ooled 
BEY 3's gob oa Sop das $.822' $.666' 3.605! 5.272" 8.518 $.922' 4.272' 5.018% 4.872" 4.072" 4.772 7.566" 5.866" 
Es ee ete 2. oe cme 3.802 $.759' $.594* 5.252' $.894' §.902' 4.252' 4.894' 4.852" 4.052" ..... mee 
We otek 6 ieee ee 8.941! $.930' 8.796" 5.341' 3.596' 4.041! 4.391' 5.196" 4.841" 4.041" ‘ 
IE d00-s'woic. cack we ban 00's oe 4.065 4.002: §.971' 5.465' 3.771! 4.165' 4.515' 5.371" 4.965". 4.165" ° 
es °c cdwiceeraes els Cas <a ee ann a ey; ey mine 7 saved cae a scwe _ mye . 
PS eee ane Oar bane irs eT ‘as adad . 
Goameevie, Base 2... cseees R Se > . e ; ‘ ° : > . : 
SSE Ee ee $8.35' $.40' $.68' 5.26' 3$.385' $.819' 3.819" 4.75" 440% 3.75" 4.66 7.35" 5.65" 
Buffalo (country) .......... 8.25* 8.30 3.30" 4.90" 8.25 8.81 8.81! 4.65" 4.80" 3.65" 4.35 7.385" 5.65" 
Pittsburgh (clty) ..........05. 8.35' $.40' $40' 5.00' 3$.35' 3$.60' 3$.60' 4.75" 4.40% §.75" é 7.45" 5.75" 
Pittsburgh (country) 8.25: $380' 3$.80' 4.90' 3.25' $.50' 3$.50' 4.65" 430% 3.65" . ‘ A 
Cleveland (city) ........... 8.385' 8.588 3.40 5.188 3.35" 8.60" $8.60" 4.877" 4.40™ 3.75" 4.45 7.556" 5.856" 
Cleveland (country) ......... $.25' ° $3.30" ° $.25* 8.50* 8.50" _ 4.30™ 8.65" 4.85" _ ° 
Se Sadia co ds boys 8.450' 3.661! 3.609' 5.281! 38.450" 38.700' 38.700' 5.000 4.500% 98.800" 4.659 7.680" 5.980" 
Omaha (city, delivered) 4.115' 4.165 4.165' 5.765' 38.865' 4.215' 4.215 5.608" 5.448" 4.443" ° mae « esee 
Omaha (country, base) ..... 4.015' 4.,065' 4.065' 5.665' 38.765' 4.115' 4.115' 5.508" ° ° e aa.aid ° 
bn nn dtbawe 3.611' $.691' 38.661! 5.291' $.425' $.675' 8.675' 4.825"* 4.475" 4.011" 4.711 6.10 6.20 
ES EE a ee ms, iw int ned eye 4 Saks wage ‘ 4.40" Jae we — Kars" bie.s he 
Ge og on a woc even , ashes ° ; $.25* $.50° 3.50" 4.65"* . e ; . ° 
Chicago (city) 8.50% $3.55! $.55' 5.15* $3.25? 3.60 3.60" 5.231" 4.20™ 8.75" 4.65 5.75" 5.85™" 
Chicago (country) 3.40% 3.45" 8.45% 5.05" $.15* $.50* $8.50" 4.85" 4.10™ 8.65" 4.55 5.75" 5.85" 
EE 0 cau mialn a 3.637: 3.687! 3.687! 5.287! 3.387! 38.787! 3.737! 5.272" 4.837" 3.887" 4.787 5.987" 6.087" 
Indianapolis .......... 8.58* $.63* $8.63" 5.23" 8.518 3.768 38.765' 4.918" 4.568" 3.98" 4.7 6.08" 6.18" 
OE Se 3.76 8.81" 8.81? 5.41? 8.51 8.86" 3.86" 5.257" 4.46™ 4.861" 5.102 6.09" 6.19" 
ER. earn Jala © A 4 8.647! 3.697! $.697! 5.297! 3.897! 8.747! 3.747! 5.172" 4.347" 4.031" 4.931 6.181" 6.231" 
Memphis, Tenn. ..... 8.905 3.955 8.955 5.715 $.85° 4.10° 4.10° 5.25" 4.66™ 4.381" . ‘ oot 
Birmingham (city) . $.50° 3.555 3.55 5.88 3.455 8.708 3.708 4.75% 4.78" 4.43" , . . 
Birmingham (country) 3.405 3.455 3.45* 5.83° $.35° $.60° $.60* 4.75" 4.78™ 4.48" ° : 
New Orleans (city) . 4.10* 3.90¢ 8.90* 5.85* 8.95* 4.20¢ 4.20* 5.25™ 4.95" 4.60" 5.00 ew 
New Orleans (country) 4.00* $.80* $.80* 5.75* $.85* 4.10* 4.10¢ 5.15" 4.95" 4.60" a“ a 
Houston, Tex. ........ 3.75* 4.25* 4.25* 5.50° 8.75* 4.30* 4.80 5.25" 5.48" 4.50" ° . 
Los Angeles .......... 4.35* 4.60* 4.90* 7.15¢ 4.95* 4.90¢ 6.70* 5.95"* 7.15¢ 5.70" 9.55" 8.55" 
San Francisco (city) 8.95" 4.35' 4.65" 6.35" 4.55" 4.50" 4.50° 6.60" 7.55 5.55" 9.80° 8.80° 
San Francisco (country) 3.85" 4.25' 4.55' 6.25" 4.45" 440° 4.40° 6.50" 7.45" 5.45" : odes 
ET nk a's oe 64 a aielae 4 4.20° 445° 4.75* 6.50* 4.65* 4.25° 5.45* 5.70° 6.63™ 5.75" eos 
ee ae a 4.20¢ 4.45¢ 4.75* 6.50* 4.65* 4.35° 5.45* 5.70* 6.63™ 5.75" 8.00° 


*Basing point cities, with quotations representing mill prices, plus warehouse spread. 
NOTE—AIl prices fixed by Office of Price Administration in amendments Nos. 10 to 16 to Revised Price Schedule No. 49. Deliveries outside above 


cities computed in accordance with regulations. 


BASE QUANTITIES 


*—400 to 1999 pounds; *—400 to 14,999 pounds; *—any quantity; 
‘—300 to 1999 pounds; "—400 to 3999 pounds; *—300 to 1999 pounds; 
*—400 to 39,999 pounds; "—under 2000 pounds; *—under 4000 pounds; 
*—500 to 1499 pounds; '~—one bundle to 89,999 pounds; “—150 to 








2249 pounds; “—150 to 1499 pounds; **—three to 24 bundles; “—450 
to 1499 pounds; *—one bundle to 1499 pounds; “one to nine bundles; 
18__one to six bundles; *—100 to 749 pounds; *—300 to 1999 pounds; 
1500 to 39,999 pounds; *—1500 to 1999 pounds; “—1000 to 
89,999 pounds; *—400 to 1499 pounds; *—1000 to 1999 pounds; 
“under 25 bundles. Cold-rolled strip, 2000 to 39,999 pounds, base. 





Ores South African (Transvaal) Manganese Ore Indian, 48% ... coves oe 73.80 
Gee te Ger Gen bs owas te 27.40 : South African, 48% ........ 73.8¢ 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 45% no ratio ............ 2830 ‘Jncluding war preny oe bs a ’ South African, 46% ........ T1.8e 
Gross ton, 51%% 48% no ratio 31.00 cents per gross-ton untt, dry, f.0.0. 
Dou hens Geet RE Se eae PURER COCR CES ¥ cars, New Orleans and Mobile; 5 (Duty Free) 
Lake Ports 50% no ratio ............ 32.80 ; : 
tgs , cents higher at Norfolk, Baltimore, Cuban. 51%................ 86.5e 
Old range bessemer ......... $4.75 Brazilian—nominal Philadelphia, New York; adjustments Guban 48% 85.00 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 4.45 44% 2.5:1 lump .......... 33.65 tor analysis variations. (Based on Cuban 45%. .............. 82.0 
High phosphorus wheeSetecess 4.35 GBM Bel. WARD .ccccccccece 43.50 OPA schedules. ) Philippine 50% .... 85.0c 
Mesabi bessemer ............ 4.60 Rhodesian P 
Old range nonbessemer ...... 4.60 ree Ge WP andecscctecs 28.30 Brazilian, 48% ............ 73.8e 
48% no ratio ............ 31.00 Brazilian, 46% ..... -eseee 71,8¢ Domestic, 48%, f.0.b. mines 100.0c 
ere Se oP ; 43.50 Caucasian, 51% 75.3¢ 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 46% 3:1 lump ............ _— yee wey a ae Molybdenum 
Foundry and basic 56- ae -y Saeed Ss nearest ra ues — — oWbwe cocdows cre, Sulsthde cons. Ib, tn, cout. 
Sepe ON «025s oe less $7 freight allowance Indian, 50% ............... 748¢ mines teeteeteseeeess 90.78 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.if. Atlantic ports 
Manganiferous ore, 45- 


55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Noma. NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 

a ag ~ag woo ” (Extras for alloy content) Basic open-hearth Electric furnace 
basic, 50 to 60%. . ... Nom. Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent Bars Bars 

Brazil iron ore, 68-69% Desig- per Billets per Billets 
COB, We Go canere. TC tion Carbon Mn. Si. Cr. Ni. Mo. 100Ib. perGT 100Ib. perGT 

Tungsten Ore 

Chinese wolframite, per NE 1330 . 28-88 1.60-1.90 .20-35  ...... : .$.10 $2.00 : . 
short ton unit, duty NE 8618 .. .12-.17 70- .90 .20-.85 .40-60  .40-.70 .15--25 .75 15.00 1.25 25.00 
PAID... ees eeeeeeees $24.00 NE 8720 .. .18-.18 70- 90 20-85 .40-60 .40-.70 20-30 .80 1600 1.80 26,00 

Chrome Ore NE 9255 .. .50-.60 .75-1.00 1.80-2.20 ...... idtad sae 8.00 ae Feel 
(Equivalent OPA schedules): NE 9261 .... 55-.65 .75-1.00 1.10-2.20 .10-.25 65 18.00 » 

Gross ton f.o.b. cars, New York, ne 9262 . 35-65  .75-1.00 1.80-2.20 .20-.40 , - 195 1800... 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- ~~ . . ‘ 08-15 “75 15.00 1285 25.00 
ton, S. C., Portland, Ore. or Te. NE 9415 ..... .13-.18 80-1.10 20-35 80-50 80-60 .08-. ; 
came, Gah iY NE 9425 ...... 23-.28 80-1.10 20-35 .30-.50 430-60 08-15 .75 15.00 1.25 25.00 
(S/S paying for discharging; dry NE 9442 ...... 40-45 1.00-1.30 .20-.35 30-50 30-60 08-15 85 17.00 1.35 27.00 
basis; lect to penalties { guar- NE 9537 ...... 35-.40 1.20-150 40-60 .40-60  .40-.70 .15--25 120 2400 1.70 984.00 
antees are not met.) NE 9545 ...... 43-48 1.20-1.50 .40-.60 80-60 .40-.70 .15-25 1.20 24.00 1.70 984.00 

— oe $41.00 Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.70c, per pound on finished products and $54 per gross ton en 
48% 3:1 _vreeessss "''" "43.50 semifinished steel major basing points and are in cents per pound and dollars per gross ton. No prices quoted 
48% no ratio ............ 31.00 on vanadium alloy. 
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MARKET PRICES 











Copper: Electrolytic or Lake from producers in 
carlots 12.9%c, Del. Conn., less carlots 12.12%, 
refinery; dealers may add %c for 5000 Ibs to 
carload; 1000-4999 Ibs. 1c; 500-999 1\%c: 0-499 
2c. Casting, 11.75c, refinery for 20, Ibs., or 
more, 12.00e less than 20,000 Ibs. 


Brass Ingot: Carlot prices, including 25 cents 
per hundred freight allowance; add ‘ec for 
less than 20 tons; 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 12.25¢; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 16.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
14.25c; Navy G (No. 225) 16.75c; Navy M 
(No. 245) 14.75¢; No. 1 yellow (No, 405) 
10.00c; manganese bronze (No. 420) 12.75c. 


Zine: Prime western 8.25c, select 8.35¢c, brass 
special 8.50c, intermediate 8.75c, E. St. Louis, 
for carlots. For 20,000 Ibs. to carlots add 
0.15¢c; 10,000-20,000 0.25¢; 2000-10,000 0.40c; 
under 2000 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 6.35c, corroding or chemical, 
6.40c, E. St. Louis for earloads; add 5 points 
for Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Milwaukee- 
Kenosha districts; add 15 points for Cleveland- 
Akron-Detreit area, New Jersey, New York 
State. Texas, Pacific Coast, Richmond, In- 
dianapolis-Kokomo; add 20 points for Bir- 
mingham, Connecticut, Boston -Worcester- 
Springfield, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% pilus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00e del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c del. Base 10,000 Ibs. and over; add %c 
2000-9999 Ibs.; 1c less than 2000 Ibs. 


Secondary Aluminum: All grades 14.00c per Ib. 
except as follows: Low-grade piston alley (No. 
122 type) 13.50c; No. 12 feundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 1350c; chemical warfare service 
ingot (92%,% plus) 13.50c; steel deoxidizers 
in notchbars, granulated or shot, Grade 1 
(95-97% %) 13.75c, Grade 2 (92-95%) 13.50c, 
Grade 3 (90-92%) 13.00c, Grade 4 (85-90%) 
12.50e; any other ingot containing over 1% 
iron, except PM 754 and hardeners, 13.50c. 
Above prices for 30,000 Ib. or more: add \%c 
10,000-30,000 Ib.; %c 1000-10,000 Ibs.: 1c less 
than 1000 Ibs. Prices include freight at carload 
rate up to 75 cents per hundred. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, 17 Ibs.) 20.50¢ th.: add 
le for special shapes and sizes, including 3-Ib 
ingot and 12-lb. round ingot; incendiary bomb 
alloy 23.40c, 50-50 magnesium-aluminum 23. 75c, 
ASTM B80-41T No. 11 25.00c, ASTM R94-40T 
No. 13 25.00c, all others 23.00c. Prices for 
100 Ibs. or more; for 25-100 Ths. add 10c¢: for 
less than 25 Ibs. 20c; incendiary bomb alloy 
f.0.b. plant any quantity: carload ‘freight rate 
allowed all others for 500 Ibs. or more. 


Tin: Prices ex-diork, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 Ibs., 114¢ 1000-9929, 
2%c 500-999, 3¢ under 500. Grade A. 998% 
or higher (includes Straits), 57 00c; Grade B, 
99.8% or higher. 51.871%4c: Grade C. 99 45- 
99.79% incl., 51.62%c; Grade D. 99 59-99 64% 
incl.. 51.50e¢: Grade E. 99-99.49% incl., 
91.1914c; Grade F, below 99% (for tin content), 
51.00c. 


Antimony: American, bulk, cariots, f.o.b. 
Laredo, Tex., 99.0-99.8% grade 14.50. 99 8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.: no other im- 
purity to exceed 0.1% 15.00c. Add 4c for less- 
cariots to 10.090 Ths.: %c for 9999-224 Ibs.; 
2c for 223 Ibs. and less. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.5%, f.o.b. 
refinery 35.00¢ tb.; pig and shot produced from 
electrolytic cathodes 36.00c; ‘“‘F’’ nickel shot 
or ingot fer additions to cast iron, 34.00c; 
Monel shot 28.00c. 


Mercury: Prices per 76-Ib. flask f.0.b. point of 
shipment or entry. Domestic produced in Calif., 
Oreg., Wash., Idaho, Nev., Ariz. $191: pro- 
duced in Texas, Ark. $193. Foreign, produced 
in Mexico, duty paid, $193. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c Ib. 


Bery!lium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be., $15 Ib. con- 
tained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates. 
rods, slabs, sticks and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
straight or flat forms 90.00c Ib., del.; anodes, 
balls, discs and al) other special or patented 
shapes 95.00¢ Ib. del. 


Cobalt: 97-99%. $2.11 Ib.; 100 Ibs. or more 
on contract, $1.50 Ib. 


Indium: 99.5%, $10 per troy ounce. 
Geld: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Silver: Open market, N. Y. 44.75c per ounce. 
Platinum: $36 per ounce. 

Iridium: $165 per troy ounce. 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass product prices based on 
12.00c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 Ibs. or more.) 


Sheet: Copper 20.87c; yellow brass 19.48c; 
commercial bronze, 90% 21.07c, 95% 21.28c; 


bronze, Grades A, B 5% 2 
Herculoy, Duronze or equiv. 26.00c; naval brass 
24.50c; manganese bronze 28.00c; Muntz metal 
22.75c; nickel silver 5% 26.50c. 


Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 17.37c, cold-rolled 
18.37¢c; yellow brass 15.61¢c; commercial bronze 
90% .32c, 95% 21.53c; red brass 80% 
20.40c, 85% 20.61¢; phosphor bronze Grade 
A, B 5% 36.50c; Everdur. Herculoy, Duronze 
or equiv. 25.50; Naval brass 19.12c; manga- 
nese bronze 22.50c; Muntz metal 18.87c; nickel 
silver 5% 28.75c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 21.37c; yellow brass 
22.23c; commercial bronze 90% 23.47c; red 
brass 80% 22.80c, 85% 23.0ic. 


Extruded Shapes: Copper 20.87c; architectural 
bronze 19 12c. manganese bronze 24.00c, Muntz 
metal 20.12c; Naval brass 20.37c. 


Angies and Channels: Yellow brass 27.98c; com- 
mercial bronze 90% 29.57c, 95% 29.78c; red 
brass 80% 28.65c, 85% 28.86c. 


Copper Wire: Bare, soft, f.0.b. Eastern mills, 
carlots 15.37\%%c, less-carlots 15.8744c; weather- 
proof, f.o.b. Eastern mills, carlots 17.00c, 
less-carlots 17.50c; magnet, delivered, cariots 
17.50c, 15,000 Ibs. or more 17.75c, less car- 
lots 18.25c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s, flat, 
mill finish, base 30,000 Ibs. or more; del.; 
sheet widths as indicated; circle diameters 9” 
and larger: 


Gage Width Sheets Circles 
249”-7 12”-48” 70¢ 25.20¢ 
8-10 12”-48” 23.20¢ 25 70c 
11-12 26”-48” 24. 20¢ 27.00c 
13-14 26” -48” 25 20¢ 28 50c 
15-16 26”-48” 26 40c 30 40c 
17-18 26” -48” 27 90¢ 32 90¢ 
19-20 24”-42” 29 80¢ 35 30c 
21-22 24”-42” 31 70c 37.20c 
23-24 3”-24” 25.60¢ 29.20c 


Lead Products: Prices to jobbers; full sheets 
9 50e; cut sheets 9.75c: pipe 8.15c, New York; 
8.50c Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester and 
Buffalo; 8.75c, Chicago, Cleveland, Worcester, 
Boston. 


Zine Products: Sheet f.o.b. mill, 13.15¢; 36,000 
Ibs. and over deduct 7%. Ribbon and 
12.25¢, 3000-Ib. lots deduct 1%, 6000 Ibs. 2% 
9000 Ibs. 3%, 18,000 Ibs. 4%, carloads and 
over 7%. Boller plate (not over 12”) 3 tons 
and over 11.00c: 1-3 tons 12.00c: 500-2000 Ibs. 
12.50c; 100-500 Ibs. 13.00c; under 100 Ibs. 
14.00c. Hull plate (over 12”) add ic to boiler 
plate prices. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, del., carloads 
16.25c; 5 tons and over 16.75c; 1-5 tons 17.25c; 
400 Ibs. to 1 ton 17.75¢; under 400 Ibs. 18.25c. 


Copper Anodes: Base 2000-5000 Ibs., del.; oval 
17.62c; untrimmed 18.12c; electro-deposited 
17.37c. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic cu; 250 Ib. 
barrels 20.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% cu, 100-lb. kegs or 
bbls. 34.00c f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


Sodium Cyanide: 96%, 200-lb. drums 15.00c; 
10,000-Ib. lots 13.00c f.0.b. Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: 500-2999 Ib. lots; cast and 


rolled carbonized 47.00c; rolled, depoiarized 
48.00c. 






Nickel Chloride: 100-Ib. kegs or 275-Ib. bbts 
18.00¢ ib., del. 


Tin Anodes: 1000 Ibs. and over 58.50c, del.; 
500-999 59.00c; 200-499 59.50c; 100-199 61.00c. 


Tin Crystals: 400 Ib. bbls. 39.00c f.0.b. Gras- 
selli, N. J.; 100-lb. kegs 39.50c. 


Sodium Stannate: 100 or 300-lb. drums 36.50c, 
del.; ton lots 33.50c. 


Zine Cyanide: 100-lb. kegs or bbis. 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


$3.00c, 


Scrap Metals 


Brass Mill Allowances: Prices for less than 
15,000 Ibs. f.0.b. shipping point. Add “se for 
15,000-40,000 Ibs.; 1c for 40,000 Ibs. or more. 


Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
CEE, co cccvccesss GD 22a 9 500 
Tinned Copper ...... 9.625 9.625 375 
Yellow Brass ....... 8.625 8.375 7.875 
Commercial bronze 
SD 466seVadnsce cee ‘ee 9.125 8.625 
CB% ..... Sees ey ee 9.250 8.750 
Red Brass, 85%..... 9.125 8.875 8.375 
Red Brass, 80% 9.125 8.875 8.375. 
Muntz metal ....... 8.000 7.750 7.200 
Nickel Sil., 5% ..... 9.250 9.000 4635 
Phos. br., A. B. 5%.. 11.00 10.750 9.736 
Herculoy, Everdur or 
equivalent .. 10.250 10.000 9.250 
Naval brass -.- 8.20 8.000 7.500 
Mang. bronze ....... 8.250 3.000 7.500 


for 20,000 Ibs. 
same car. Typical prices follow: 


(Group 1) No. 1 heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 tinned copper, copper borings 9.75c; No. 2 
copper wire and mixed heavy copper, copper 
tuyeres 8.75c. 


(Group 2) soft red brass and borings, alumi- 
num bronze 9.00c; copper-nickel and borings 
9.25c: car boxes, cocks and faucets 7.75c; bel! 


metal 15.50c; babbitt-lined brass bushings 
13.00c. 
(Group 3) zincy bronze borings, Admiralty 


condenser tubes, brass pipe 8.00c; Muntz metal 
condenser tubes 7.50c; yellow brass 6.25c; 
manganese bronze (lead 0.00%-0.40%) 7.25c, 
(lead 0.41%-1.0%) 6.25c; manganese bronze 
borings (lead 0.00-0.40%) 6.50c, (lead 0,.41- 
1.00%) 5.50c. 


Aluminum Scrap: Prices f.0.b. point of ship- 
ment, respectively for lots of less than 1000 
Ibs.; 1000-20,000 Ibs. and 20,000 Ibs. or more, 
plant scrap only. Segregated solids: S-type al- 
loys (2S, 3S, 17S, 18S, 24S, 32S, 52S) 9.00c, 
10.00c, 10.50c; All other high grade alloys 8.50c, 


9.50c, 10.09%; low grade alloys 8.00c, 9.00c, 
9.50c. Segregated borings and _ turnings: 
Wrought alloys (17S, 18S, 32S, 52S) 7.50c, 


8.50c, 9.00c; all other high grade alloys 7.00c, 
8.00c, 8.50c; low grade alloys 6.50c, 7.50c, 
8.00c. Mixed plant scrap, all solids, 7.50c, 
8.50c, 9.00c; borings and turnings 5.50c, 6.50c, 
7.00c. 


Lead Scrap: Prices f.0.b. point of shipment. 
For soft and hard lead, including cable lead, 
deduct 0.55¢c from basing point prices for re- 
fined metal. 


Zine Serap: New clippings, old zine 7.25c f.ob. 
point of shipment; add %4-cent for 10,000 Ibs. 
or more. New die-cast scrap, radiator grilles 
4.95c; add %¢ 20,000 or more. Unsweated zine 
dross, die cast slab 5.80c any quantity. 


Nickel, Monel Scrap: Prices f.0.b. point of ship- 
ment; add \%c for 2000 Ibs. or more of nickel 
or cupro-nickel shipped at one time and 
20,000 Ibs. or more of Monel. Converters 
(dealers) allowed 2c premium. 


Nickel: 98% or more nickel and not over “se 
copper 26.00c; 90-98% nickel, 26.00c per Ib. 
nickel contained. 


Cupro-nickel; 90% or more combined nickel and 
copper 26.00c per Ib. contained nickel, plus 
8.00c per Ib. contained copper; less than 90% 
combined nickel and copper 26.00c for contained 
nickel only. 


Monel: No. 1 castings, turnings 15.00c; new 
clipping 20.00c; soldered sheet 18.00c. 
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LENGTHEN ITS LIFE 


Here’s one good method. Clean your 
chains regularly. Wipe the links clean, 
then apply grease or heavy oil mixed 
with graphite. @ Note this exception: 
Chains should be cleaned but not be 
lubricated when they a 





come in contact with dirt 












and sand. @ Select good 
@ USE WELDLESS CHAINS 


Weldless Chain is being substituted suc- 


cessfully in many applications, for smaller 


chain (of course we recom- 
mend American), care for it 
regularly, and you'll obtain 


sizes of welded chain and maniia rope. 
excellent service. @ The high- From time to time we have open equipment for 
a manufacturing the following types of weldless 


e j . 
st P ossible P reference rat chains and attachments: Tenso, Lock-link, Jack, 





Register, Safety, in steel and brass; American 
Pattern, in steel; Sash, in steel and bronze. Attachments 


—"S" hooks, rope snaps, swivel snaps, rings and 


ing should be obtained 





and shown on orders 





placed for chain. 


special designs. Write for information. 





AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


York, Pa., Boston, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Portland 


las AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT - CONNECTICUT 


In Business for Your Safety 

















Sheets, Strip . . . 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 116 


Of all major products sheets appear 
most extended on delivery. Some hot 
and cold-rolled is still available in first 
quarter but some producers are booked 
solidly into second quarter. Orders ex- 
ceed production and backlogs continue 
to mount. 


Pittsburgh — Heavy buyin 
to build up backlogs of unscheduled or- 
ders on nearly all sheet mills. Most 
critical item for the moment is drum 
stock for the Army but no mill time or 
steel has been found for several other 
items. This results from volume of 
plates demanded by the Maritime Com- 
mission. Plates, sheets and strip for tin- 
ning account for most production of con- 
tinuous sheet mills. Because of pressure 
of the ship program retrenchment scarce- 
ly can be expected there and the sheet 
program is critical. In tin plate some 
reduction might be made. Increased 
supply of semifinished would allow in- 
creased rolling mill schedules for sheet 
production. 


Philadelphia—An important sheet sell- 
er in the East can promise nothing on 
hot-rolled sheets before July, due mainly 
to heavy orders for drum stock. The 
same interest is booked well into May on 
cold-rolled. Galvanized sheet deliveries 
are advancing steadily. Some January 
tonnage still is available but most prom- 
ises now fall into February. Stainless 
steel, electrical sheets and some other 
specialties still can be had for Novem- 
ber. 


New York—While most sheet produc- 
ers are well booked through first quarter 
some new programs apparently will have 
to be a into schedules for that 
period. One involves about 34,000 
trucks and 14,000 trailers, production ex- 
pected to start in first quarter, although 
no sheets have been placed. Hot-rolled 
pickled sheets are expected to make up 
most of this tonnage. Of 23,000 medium 
and 11,000 heavy trucks manufacturers 
on the eastern seaboard have been called 
on to build about 2500 trucks and 400 


trailers. 


Boston — Sheets, notably hot-rolled, 
are becoming as tight as plates, some 
producers being booked into June and 
July. Considerable displaced fourth 
quarter CMP tonnage is still unscheduled 
as a result of increased plate directives 
and some fourth quarter allotments of 
both sheets and plates are appearing, 
with buyers finding difficulty in placing 
them for required delivery. Most hot 
strip mills are sold through first quarter. 


continues 


Cincinnati—Sheet mills in this district 
experience no lessening of heavy order- 
ing which developed recently. Deliveries 
now average six months. Little tonnage 
is being cancelled and this does not help 
the general tightness as other needed 
tonnage is substituted. Local equip- 
ment is being pushed beyond rated ca- 
pacity and only one open hearth is idle 
for .repairs. 


Plates ... 
Plate Prices, Page 117 


Maritime Commission needs for the 
ship program continue to dominate the 
steel plate market and new mill capacity 
expected to be in operation soon may not 
be sufficient to meet demands. Orders 


STEEL 
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easier but orders still ex output 

backlogs continue to mount. Most sell- AND THE INEVITABLE 
ers still can make late first quarter shi 

ment. While building up order Nee a 
for second quarter producers are faced 
by changes in schedules during the next 
few weeks because of new directives. 
Jobber tonnage will suffer as a result. 
Warehouses are showing greater interest 
in light plates, apparently in an effort to 
balance stocks. Through the summer 
principal pressure was for heavier gages. 


Pittsburgh—Although new plate roll- 
ing facilities will be in operation in a few 
weeks their output will be short of de- 
mands by the Maritime Commission and 
the Navy. Distribution of steel available 
for these mills and converted sheet mills 
is in question. Sheet needs have become 
almost as critical as for plates, thus 
crowding the latter. Semifinished supply 
will be increased somewhat in this pro- 
gram and if this is in excess of rollin 
ogeully of new mills some will be ar 
able for existing mills. 

New York—Movement of plates into 
this district continues high for shipyards 
and also for fabricators on sub-assembly 
jobs, much of it for ships. Jobbers, as 
well as fabricators, are engaged in con- 
siderable burning and welding opera- 
tions and are pressing mills for tonnage. 
Plate producers generally are booked 
solidly for six months and in some cases 
beyond, forcing buyers to press ware- 
houses for nearby requirements beyond 
their ability. Producers find buying is 





























Ability to Absorb Impact Depends on 
easier as a result of distant delivery and Soundness of Financial Structure ie 


difficulty of consumers to figure require- 
ments for second quarter. 


Boston—While plate mills are sched- 





uled into March, sizable tonnages re- | ARTIME activity with its great strides in new develop- 

main to be specified against directives ; 

for fut qneater and some for fourth, ments and rate of production has greatly accelerated 
tabl the Navy. Prospecti - ; : 

pr ee 4 a sy and roan vender the speed of obsolescence and wear and tear on industrial 

programs, including octane gasoline units, facilities. 





may also break into schedules within 


the next few weeks. 
It's just as urgent and patriotic to be ready for the new 


Bars... and better world Victory will bring as it is to speed the 
a oe | production of the modern implements of war, since both 

Easier conditions are apparent in steel | can be accomplished without interference,—one is useless 

bars, ascribed to larger electric furnace | 

capacity and to cutbacks in the shell | without the other. 

program. Large sizes now are no more | 

ae a By replacing book values of idle or unprofitable facilities, 
New York—Except for hot-rolled alloy | whether it be a complete plant or a single item of equipment, 

bars little bar tonnage is available for . : ; 

shipment this year. Most apes of - | by earnings from operating units, you can better serve our 

cs yp nt ene ae returning victorious boys in the armed service, both as 

month. Only in the case of angle bars | customers and employees. 


does there appear to be any capacity | 
left for this year. Relative easiness of | 
hot-rolled bars is.attributed to increased 
electric furnace capacity, the recent cut- 
back in the armor-piercing shell program 
and substitution of carbon for alloy steel | 
for various requirements, including even | 


some aircraft needs. HETZ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Boston — Bar gomane is easier and 
slower in New England, with some con- | WARREN. OHIO 
sumer allotments reduced. Production . 
directives of cold drawers also have been 
cut. Meanwhile, bar consumption has | ENGINEERED LIQUIDATION SINCE 1929 
not declined in line with the slack in | 
buying as users are drawing more heav- BUILDINGS — EQUIPMENT — LAND — INVENTORIES — INTANGIBLES 
ily on inventories. While there are some | 
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buying is due more to use of inventories. 
Philadelphia — Bar demand appears 
somewhat easier, deliveries are not as 
extended and most producers can offer 
hot-rolled bars for February in a greater 
range of specifications, ascribed in part 
to cutbacks in the shell program, with 
concentration on fewer sizes. As a result 
large rounds and flats are more easily 
obtained than formerly. Some producers 
can ship these about as soon as small and 
medium sizes. Easing may be due in 
part to WPB efforts to divert tonnage 
from open-hearth to electric furnaces. 
Boston—Reductions in allotments for 
cold-drawn bars and cuts in production 
directives of cold finishers reflect sub- 
stantial inventories and a somewhat 









as in most 
places where 


Saws. 


time. 





IN MOST FORGE SHOPS 
WORK STARTS WITH... 


Sawing off billets is 
heavy duty work and 
in most forge shops. 
other 
sizes 
are large and cutting 
jobs tough, you will 
find MARVEL Hack 
These will 
usually include one 
or more high speed 
heavy duty all-ballbearing MARVEL No. 6 or No. 9 
Production Saws for automatically cutting off quantities 
of identical lengths and at least one MARVEL No. 18 
Giant Hydraulic Saw to cut-off the largest sizes (18" x 
18”) and toughest alloy steels in absolutely minimum 


easier bar situation in New England. 
Most of the latter have not been specify- 
ing all tonnage allotted for some time but 
have become well loaded. Consumption 
has not declined to the extent the drop 
in specifications would indicate and for- 
ward orders for late fourth quarter 
presage resumption of volume shipments 
when current inventories are worked 
down. 


‘Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 117 


Pittsburgh—Heavy demand for plates, 
which shows no signs of declining, plus 
an increasingly critical situation in sheets, 
particularly 


for drum stock, gives rise 














ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. COMPANY 
“The Hack Saw People” 
5700 Blooriingdale Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Easter> Sales Office: 225 Lafayette St., New York 











to rumors here that the tin plate program 
may be cut back in order to provide ad- 
ditional steel for sheet production. To 
some extent rolling capacity is an im- 
portant factor but the supply of semifin- 
ished for the most part controls the vol- 
ume of plate, sheet and tin plate. 
Operations in tin mills are about 60 
per cent of capacity. A fair stock of 
cold-reduced strip in coils is on hand to 
maintain operations and there is also a 
fair tonnage of finished plate both at 
mills and can factories. However, in 
view of large consumption, stocks are not 
deemed above normal and it is certain 
that if there is a cutback it will be re- 
flected almost immediately in a reduction 
in packing activities on certain products. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 117 


Further releases by the War Produc- 
tion Board have brought the domestic car 
building program for this half up to 
more than 17,500, an increase of more 
than 2000 recently. Practically all of 
the added equipment is of composite de- 
sign so that steel requirements will be 
relatively. small; at the same time, with 
producers generally tightly booked ahead 
for several months there is question as 
to where the necessary steel is coming 
from. Producers are in position to fur- 
nish shapes in November but are in bad 
position on plates and bars. 


United States district court at St. Louis 
has granted permission to the Missouri 
Pacific to buy 500 hopper cars for its 
own lines, 200 for a subsidiary, the New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico, and 100 stock 
cars for International & Great Northern, 
another subsidiary. Permission was also 
granted for purchase of 51,500 tons of 
steel rails, with sufficient accessories. 

Estimates are being prepared for the 
1944 rail program and ‘no substantial 
change from this year’s requirements is 
seen. Rail mills are filled, including 
large tonnages of shell steel. Of rail 
production about two-thirds will be for 
domestic needs and the remainder for 
export, following the pattern set this 
year. This provides only about 70 per 
cent of domestic needs and carriers hope 
allotment of steel for rails may be in- 
creased. 


Structural Shapes ... 
Structural Share Prices, Page 117 


Pittsburgh—A dull market is enlivened 
only by scattered new war plant jobs. 
Shapes for shipbuilding remain the main- 
stay of structural mills and bookings 
promise continued activity for months 
A fair volume is required for export, 
mainly for the Army. 


Philadelphia—Shapes still are being 
offered for November delivery, with ship 
requirements accounting for the larger 
part of tonnage now ‘being rolled. A 
Navy depot at Red Bank, N. J., 120 tons, 
is pending. 

Chicago — First important structural 
inquiries in some time for two aluminum 
extrusion plants, at Columbus, Nebr., and 
Hammond, Ind., requiring 6400 and 3600 
tons of shapes, respectively, bids Sept. 27 

Boston—Deliveries of shapes for the 
Victory ship program have. started and 
will increase in volume through fourth 
quarter. Most mills now promise No- 
vember delivery. A Maine shipyard has 
closed on 6000 tons for November and 
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December, part of the 115 Victory ship 
construction program for next year. Ex- 
cept for ships demand is light. 


Reinforcing Bars . . . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 117 


Demand is light for reinforcing steel 
and tonnage is declining slowly. Some 
government agencies reportedly are 
favoring rerolled rail bars to new billet 
steel but total tonnage would not satisfy 
either type. 

Philadelphia—Reinforcing bar demand 
is negligible, most tonnages being in less 
than carloads. 

Pittsburgh—New business in reinforc- 
ing steel is developing slowly. A few 
war plants still are under construction, 
including some aluminum and 


aircraft | 


plants, with a few public jobs, roads and | 


small bridges. Due to lag in ordering 
and specification procedure some orders 
validated for third quarter were not 
placed in time for that delivery. 
now are being made to extend them into 
fourth quarter to meet needed deliveries. 
As a result several mills have steel to 
deliver but no validated orders. Auto- 
matic extension of validations is being 
sought to relieve this situation. 
Chicago—Several new projects have 
brightened the situation in reinforciag 
bars. Two aluminum extrusion plants 
have been let, at Hammond, Ind., and 
Columbus, Nebr. A housing project én 
the Calumet area is estimated to need 
800 tons of bars. Three hospital projects 
are pending, bids to be taken in October 


Scrap... 
Scra> Prices, Page 120 
While melters in some districts are 


using scrap from reserves, 


Efforts | 


current re- | 


ceipts in others are sufficient for the high | 


rate of steel production. Much hope is 
placed in the fall drive, which is ex- 
pected to provide an increased tonnage 
tor winter. 


New York—While some further allo- 
cations of steel scrap have been made 
for shipment to the Middle West, dealers 
issert collections are shrinking. Man- 
power shortage is the principal factor, 
though less industrial scrap is coming 
out, notably turnings, but there is an in- 
creasing accumulation of alloy material. 

Philadelphia—Although there appears 
to be no pressure for heavy melting steel 
eastern mills generally continue to dip 
into reserves. Only grades in strong de- 
mand are heavy breakable, as has been 
the case for some time, and turnings, now 
less volume than a few 


coming out in 
months ago. Low phos, scarce early in 
the year, now meets all needs in this 


district and is being shipped increasingly 
to the Middle West under government 
allocations. One such tonnage is re- 
ported moving recently to a point in 
Michigan. Yard scrap is accumulating 
slowly, due to manpower shortage. Mate- 
rial reaching yards in the national drive 
promises to move slowly to consumers 
under present labor shortage. 


Pittsburgh — Demand for all scrap 
grades except alloy is increasing and 
supplies are declining. Blast furnace 


stocks are below normal at all points 
with prospects poor for additional sup- 
plies. Allocations of this material are 
not expected as diversion would interfere 
with pig iron production at some points. 


Most mill purchasing agents believe drive 
scrap will be fairly heavy material and 
they are depending on dealers to process 
it promptly. 

Cleveland—Melters continue to use 
some scrap from reserves as heavy steel 
production requires more than current 
receipts. Industrial scrap is in fair vol- 
ume, though slightly under recent levels. 
Blast furnace demand for borings and 


turnings exceeds supply. Electric fur- 
naces appear well stocked. 
Chicago —-Scrap flow continues to 


taper. Dealer inventories are low and 
material moves through yards quickly. 
Borings and turnings are in less volume. 
Railroad offerings are light. Most mill 


receipts are industrial scrap shipped di- 
rect. 

Cincinnati—Disposition of alloy scrap 
is the principal trouble for dealers and 
some fairly large tonnages of nickel and 
molybdenum material have been difficult 
to move. Heaviest demand here is for 
No. 1 cast, with supply light. Blast 
furnace and open-hearth grades suf- 
ficient for current needs. 


are 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 118 


Foundry melt continues to decline as 
labor shortage prevents normal opera- 
tions. Some cuts have been made in 
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i § Turret lathe set-up for turning-facing-chamfering slow , 
speed shafts. Made from SAE 1045 steel forgings. 
OPERATION | TOOL | GRADE} FEED | DEPTH | R.P.M. 
TURN ) 10T80 KM 021 |" to % 350 
FACE 2)12T80 KM 21 | |" 139 
CHAMFER S1STSO | KM HAND a 
RADIUS 4) 6TSO KM HAND ~ 

















¥%& Today, as in no other period in the history of our country, 
time is a precious asset that must be preserved. In order to 
overtake the enemies’ war production, our only recourse has 
been to adopt methods that will save time. KENNAMETAL is 


a distinctive time-saving development. 


With KENNAMETAL’S high wear-resistance, 
strength and hardness, many machine jobs can be done more 


rapidly. 


speed steel. 


KENNAMETAL tools, properly chosen, will step up your 
output also. Write for your copy of the valuable KENNAMETAL 
Tool Manual. It will help you select the correct KENNAMETAL 


tool for your steel-cutting operations. 


In this turning-facing-chamfering operation on slow 
speed shafts, KENNAMETAL did the job in 42 hour as compared 
to 1% hours for competing carbides, and 242 hours for high 


greater 
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foundry allocations to meet increasing 
demand for basic iron. 


Philadel — Greater pressure is 
noted for ic iron and in less degree 
for foundry grades. Foundry melt is not 
as heavy as a few weeks ago but various 
foundries were cut down on allotments 
for September as a result of pressure 
to supply basic and now are short of iron 
for pressing deliveries. 


New York—Most pig iron sellers here 
expect lighter allocations for October as 
foundry melt lessens, attributed more to 
labor shortage than decline in war busi- 
ness. Some foundries operate only four 
days a week, often reflecting difficulty 
in getting war work, though lack of 










workers is the greater factor. Sellers re- 
port better movement to South America. 
Orders are almost all small but licenses 
are being issued more freely. This iron 
moves to most South American countries 
except Argentina, with Brazil and Chile 
taking most. 

Boston—Pig iron distribution by al- 
location through the Metals Reserve Co., 
which includes Mystic’s production, is 
covered by an individual contract to 
Nov. 30 and some consumers have not 
signed, some deliveries being held back 
or delayed until contracts are closed. 
There is continued resistance to the $2 
premium for Mystic iron, indicated by 
applications for Buffalo material, which 
are frequently ignored in allocations. 
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RAPHITE 
ie eR: 


WHEN 
FEEDING 
SCRAP 


No. 34-30 Mexican Graphite receives 
re-newed acclaim from open-hearth 


superintendents throughout the land, engag- 
ing in basic practice. Difficult scrap charges, 
resultant of both scarcity and uncertainty of 
materials, call for this pure graphite product 


as an 


ideal source of carbon... 


Used 


under the line, it feeds carbon steadily into 
the metal, providing a good boil that helps 
to release lime and cleans up the hearth 
quickly. No. 34-30 Mexican Graphite con- 
tains no phosphorous or sulphur and gives a 
carbon recovery of over 60% efficiency. With 
this product you will experience no foaming 
or gassy reaction, and its high density 
enables it to occupy a minimum of hearth 


space . . . Let this superior carburizer carry 
you through the “duration” and you will 
endorse its use for post-war build-up! 


THE UNITED STATES GRAPHITE Co. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
U.S.A. 
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lron Ore Consumption 


Shows Gain in August 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 119 


Cleveland — Consumption of Lake 
Superior iron ore in August in the 
United States and Canada aggregated 
7,616,801 ss tons. This compares 
with 7,155,708 tons in July and 7,155,202 
tons in August, 1942. Cumulative con- 
sumption for 1943 to Sept. 1 was 58,865,- 
224 tons, compared with 56,271,764 tons 
in the comparable period in 1942. Fig- 
ures are by the Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Association, Cleveland. 

Stocks on hand at furnaces and Lake 
Erie docks as of Sept. 1 totaled 38,571,- 
667 tons, against $2,388,932 tons July 
1 and 43,236,172 tons on Sept. 1, 1942. 
Furnaces in blast in the United States 
Sept. 1 numbered 174, compared with 
173 a month earlier and 170 on Aug. 1, 
1942. All nine Canadian stacks were 
in production at each of these three 
dates. Total stacks operating in both 
countries Sept. 1 numbered 183, com- 
pared with 182 Aug. 1 and 170 on Sept. 
1, 1942. 

Arrangements are being made by ore 
shipping interests to open navigation as 
om as possible in 1944, to avoid the 
late start encountered this year. Two 
car ferries are to start ice breaking in 
St. Marys river in March, that channel 
having been the cause of delay early this 
season, after Lake Superior ice had been 
mastered. 


Warehouse .. . 
Warehouse Prices, Page 119 


Steel consumers are pressing ware- 
houses for deliveries on fourth quarter 
allotments, now that they are permitted 
to take shipments for that peri Many 
have used their allotments for third quar- 
ter and placed their orders ean 
after Sept. 15, the date this was allowed. 
September buying, as a result, is con- 
siderably heavier than in August. 


New York — Particular pressure on 
warehouses is noted for plates and sheets, 
with distributors unable to get sufficient 
steel to meet demand. Plate inquiry, 
while reflecting heavy shipyard demand, 
also shows continued expansion of re- 
quirements for fabrication of products 
and parts formerly made of castings and 
forgings. Carbon bars, both hot and 
cold-drawn, are moving actively, though 
a lag in hot-rolled alloy steel | Fa con- 
tinues. 

Chicago—aAvailability of idle and ex- 


| cess steel has slowed up warehouse in- 


| quiries to some extent but practically all 


could use more steel if they could get it. 


| Receipts from mills show a slight upward 
| tendency. 


Cleveland—Improved delivery on ma- 
ny lines of steel has made the situation 
of warehouses somewhat better, though 
still far from ideal. Inventory has been 


| improved but demand from consumers 


has increased as mills are unable to fill 


| orders for early delivery on needed mate- 


rial. On large bar rounds and flats the 


| situation is decidedly easier than re- 


cently. 


Nonferrous Metals .. . 
Nonferrous Prices, Page -121 
New York—As a result of recent buy- 


ing, ane ce mgr have disposed of 
practically their entire October output. 
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| D.O.James Gear Speed Re- 
| ducers are produced to meet 
any Power Saving Problem 
and cre made in an extensive 
range of sizes and ratios. 






Plants: | 
SHARPSVILLE, PENNA. | 
NEVILLE ISLAND, PENNA. 





obligations 
and 

opportunities 
of tomorrow! 


The experience 
derived from 
the successful 
handling of in- 
dustry’s vast war-time gear and 
gear speed reducer require- 
ments by our organization 
gives us an initiative that will 
prove invaluable to our capa- 
bility of meeting the obliga- 
tions and opportunities of 
industry’s post-war gear and 
gear reducer requirements. 








SHENANGO- 
PENN MOLD COMPANY 


OLIVER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PENNA. — 


























SPARK SPECTROGRAPH D. o ARC A.C. ARC 
UNIT NIT UNIT 


A complete set of mated A.R.L. & DIETERT Spectrographic 
Equipment increases the speed, accuracy, and ease of spectro- 
chemical analysis. 


The A.R.L. & DIETERT Grating Spectrograph, with its constant 
dispersion and exceptionally high resolution, makes an ideal spec- 
trograph for research or control analysis. 


A.R.L. & DIETERT supply a complete line of the most modern 
spectrographic equipment, including four kinds of source units, 
grating spectrograph, developing equipment, projection comparator- 
densitometer, and calculator—plus various other accessories. Write 
today for complete information. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


D.O.JAMES MANUFACTURING CO. 














KEPLER’ RESEARCH TATSRATORIES @ HARRY DieTERT Co. 


2336 SAN FERNANDO RO. GLENDALE, CALIF. 9230 ROSELAWN AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 1140 W. M Street, Chi “USA. 
A. -L.- Di ETERT | POE Retest 
ITROL EQUIPMEN | MAKING ALL TYPES OF GEARS AND GEAR REDUCERS 
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A new form of copper allocation certifi- 
cate has been brought into use with 


procedure simplified inasmuch as it re- - 


quires no presentation of the actual cer- 
tificate for: endorsement. 

The Weirton Steel Co. is reliably re- 
ported to be planning the erection of a 
foundry .for the production of 10,000 
tons of brass ingots monthly to meet 
eventually its requirements for rolling 


brass strip, a grade used heavily in 
small arms ammunition. 
The Zinc Producers Advisory com- 


mittee is to meet with War Production 
Board zinc officials Sept. 30 and likely 
will discuss the advisability of doing 
away with the endorsement of allocation 
certificates, following the procedure re- 
cently inaugurated in copper. Mean- 
while, zinc demand continues relatively 


easy. Further accumulations of high 
grade zinc are reported, although this 
situation may be brought into better 
balance shortly by diverting some pro- 
duction from high grade to prime. Lead 
buying likewise is easy. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont.—Buying in the Cana- 
dian steel markets has increased, result- 
ing in booking of practically all mill 
capacity to the end of the year and on 
some materials extending backlogs well 
into first quarter. Canadian mills are 
still hampered by labor shortage and the 
possibility of shortage of coke in some 
areas, with the result that production 
schedules are not moving up as rapidly 
as expected. 

New orders for plate were compara- 
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Do It MECHANICALLY— Save Labor, Up Production! 





tively dull last week, as mills already 
are fully booked for the remainder of the 
year. The steel controller is carrying 
additional big tonnages on war account 
which are being released from time to 
time. 

More action has developed in sheets 
and mill representatives reported a heavy 
outpouring of orders for black and gal- 
vanized sheets, which absorbs all output 
through December, with delivery dates 
now set into late January and February. 

A minor flurry of orders has developed 
in carbon and alloy bars. War plants 
still are well stocked on bars and no 
shortages in either carbon or alloy grades 
have been reported for some time. 

More anxiety regarding supply of 
scrap iron and steel is developing and it 
is stated that mills and other consumers 
will enter the winter with stocks only 
about 50 per cent of those for the same 
season last year. 


Steel in Europe ... 


London—({By Radio)—Steelmakers in 
Great Britain are experiencing heavy 
call for plates and sheets for shipbuild- 
ing and armaments. Output of special 
and alloy steels is being increased great- 
ly. Pig iron supply is meeting all needs. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURALS PLACED 


5000 tons, aluminum extrusion plant, Memphis, 
Tenn., for Reynolds Metals Co., to Virginia 
Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va.; Giffels & Vallet 
Inc., Detroit, engineer. 

350 tons, machine shop extension, Todd Ship 
Building Co., Brooklyn, through George A 
Fuller Co., New York, contractor, to Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


STRUCTURALS PENDING 


6400 tons, aluminum extrusion plant, Colum- 


bus, Neb., for Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., New York; bids Sept. 27. 
8600 tons, aluminum extrusion plant, Ham- 


mond, Ind., for Phelps Dodge Copper Prod- 
ucts Corp., New York; bids Sept. 27. 

120. tons, Navy depot, Red Bank, N. J.; Cald- 
well, Wingate Co., New York, general con- 
tractor. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


850 tons, state hospital, Evansville, Ind.; gen- 
eral contract to Gust K. Newberg Construc- 
tion Co., Chicago; bids Sept. 8. 

800 tons, federal housing project, Calumet area, 
Chicago, for Chicago Housing Authority; 
Shaw, Naess & Murphy, architects; bids 
Oct. 15. 

100 
ward Katzinger Co., 


factory addition, Ed- 
Chicago; bids Sept. 20 


tons, second story 


RAILS, CARS... 


FREIGHT CAR AWARDS 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 200 composite 
flat cars, to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 

Wabash, 350 box cars 
to own shops. 

Midland Valley, 75 gondola cars, to Mt. Ver- 
non Car Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, Ill. 

Chicago, Burlington & 400 hopper 
cars, to own shops; in addition to 600 pre- 


and 175 gondola cars, 


Quincy, 


viously noted 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 100 
hopper cars, to own shops; in addition to 


400 previously noted. 


Indiana Harbor Belt, 425 box cars, to Despatch 
Shops, East Rochester, N. Y.; in addition to 
575 previously placed. 
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ALLOY See ‘ABRASIVE COMPANY 


311 W. HURON ST. ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 





When you’re ! 
in Pittsburgh reised, croogeted 
STOP AT 


be 
HOTEL 


: > me Torsion spring with 

é one offset hook end 

| . and one straight end 
mn - | a <r a A 


Hub of Pittsburgh war activity—head- 
quarters for the Nation's “Busy People”, 
the big, new PITTSBURGHER is 
more than ever Ist choice of men and 
women who want to get things done! 


400 OUTSIDE ROOMS es 
ALL WITH BATH & RADIO FLAT and SPECIAL 


Singles $3.30 to $4.40 Doubles $5 to $6.50 Hubbard makes Springs in all kinds 


of metals for every mechanical ap- 
A KNOTT HOTEL 











Torsion spring with 
special hook end. 








Torsion spring with 











both ends special. 
plication. Send us your sketches or 


describe what you wish to accomplish. ® 


Jos.F Duddy, Mgr. M. D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. 


710 Central Ave., Pontiac, Mich. 
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MACHINE TOOLS 








WPB Restricts New Orders to 
Needs Used Tools Cannot Fill 


New York — While there is consider- 
able potential demand, builders of ma- 
chine tools report difficulty _ of buyers 
in obtaining priorities. » “screening” 
process whereby WPB is holding buying 
to a minimum and is active in diverting 
idle used machinery to meeting new re- 
quirements, is having marked effect on 
sales of new equipment. WPB agencies 
have lists of idle equipment in their re- 

ve districts and are making sure 

t items on these lists will not meet 
new requirements, before approving pur- 


chases of new machinery. Changes in 
the war program have released consid- 
erable equipment in some districts, with 
a result that the lists of idle equipment 
~~ * nding rather than contracting. 

same time, some substantial 
new ~ bane is in prospect. A large truck 
program is under contemplation with one 
eastern builder negotiating for additional 
new machinery to meet his share of the 
program. It is understood that truck 
manufacturers in various parts of the 
country will participate. 

















“COLD STEEL” 


has no plac 


ere! 








A forging press or a rolling mill is no 
place for “cold” steel. The delivering of 
billets uniformly heated to the right ? 
temperature calls for skillful furnace en- 
gineering and well-designed burners. 
Let Bloom Engineering show you how 
the proper application of modern burners 
can produce ideal results. In many cases, 
greatly improved heating conditions are 
obtained through relatively simple alter- 4° 
ations, and with little or no disturbance 


to present operations. 


Furthermore, with BLOOM LONG- 
FLAME BURNERS you can convert IN- 





Ss 


STANTLY from gas to oil or oil to gas. 
To conserve fuel, improve your heating 


results, reduce costs, call Bloom! 





BLOO 





ENGINEERING 


COMPANY | 


857 WEST NORTH AVENUE - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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An eastern builder of airplane engines 
also is negotiating for considerable new 
oe BT for a new and hea meer type 

el. A railroad equi t builder in 
the East, noted bee having re- 
ceived a contract for building approxi- 
mately 8500 caterpillar tractors and bull- 
dozers, has a list of machines pending. 


Seek Used Tools First 


Washington — A comprehensive pro- 
gram for redistribution to essential uses 
of upwards of an estimated oo dol- 
lars worth of used or idle machinery 
and equipment, much of it now owned 
by the government, has been announced 
by the War Production Board. 

The huge “brokerage-without-fee” 
business, organized by WPB’s Redistribu- 
tion Division, is to be a decentralized 
operation, conducted by the staffs of 
WPB regional offices. An innovation will 
be negotiated sales, under OPA price reg- 
ulations, of government-owned equip- 
ment. Such sales will be made to ulti- 
mate users certifiel by WPB to be 
eligible to purchase. Sales of govern- 
ment property to dealers will continue 
to be made on the customary bid basis. 

Inventories of more than 55,000 types 
of machinery and equipment, available 
for purchase by anyone who qualifies 
under existing regulations applying to 
used or idle production equipment, will 
be filed in WPB regional offices. These 
inventories are being compiled from re- 
ports from used equipment dealers, vol- 
untary listings by user-holders, the War 
Department, Treasury Procurement Di- 
vision, Defense Plant Corp. and other 
government agencies. In all, some ten 
million pieces are expected to be listed, 
ranging from WPA sewing machines to 
industrial boilers and manufacturing 
equipment rendered idle by program 
changes. 

When applications for authority to 

rchase new equipment are received 
By WPB field offices, they will be 
checked against inventory lists and the 
applicant put in touch with owners of 
available equipment. When sales are 
consummated, following this procedure, 
they will be the result of negotiation 
between buyer and seller, subject only 
to OPA ceiling prices. Under recent 
WPB orders, applications for authority 
to purchase many types of new equip- 
ment must accompanied by certifi- 
cations to the effect no used equipment 
is available. 


Precedent Unsaluted 
At Kaiser Steelworks 
(Continued from Page 75) 


shop occupies a steel building, 64 x 128 
feet. 


Annual output of the Fontana plant is 
broken down as follows: 


Product Net Tons 
Ee ss wad mine 432,000 
ee 450,000 
ES . 225,000 
EEE EE eee a ee 300,000 
Structural shapes 90,000 
Bars and strip up to 16” wide 

and rods % to %-inch ... 82,000 


Comment frequently is heard up and 
down the coast that Kaiser’s plant at 
Fontana is in for some hard sledding. 
Where are the products coming off his 
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“HERCULES” (Red-Strand) Preformed 
Wire Rope can help you keep production 
in high gear. Its easy handling, smooth 
spooling, and long life insure maximum 
hours of work for each pound of steel 
used. It saves while it serves. Available 
in both Round Strand and Flattened Strand 


Constructions. 


We would be glad to have you 
write for further particulars. 


, Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI se 


CUT GEARS 


All Types and Sizes 
Baldwin Roller Chain and Sprockets 


Heat Treated Alloy Steel Gears to 
Customer's Specifications 








Special Gears and Special Gear Units 


PITTSBURGH GEAR & MACHINECO. 
2680-2700 Smaliman Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Write Air Mail for printed matter 












Co.; Stone 
E. |. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 





Washers 


and 


Stampings 








2103 South Bay St. 





THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFC. CO. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
To all Gar «ders: 

1942 watches ou Sot ytare tn Wit gaat 
plats att nou) ached ty half a conils’y 
Of Sepat/rieeee am tht mari acliu/it of 
all typaed of cleatnctable tas spor, 
Y we havent just the Tyee you need, 
we can makt it.and ina busy Teo! 











To Speed Victory! ‘ee 


WE ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 


. RK merican ’ 


1 COLD PIPE, CONDUIT and TUBE BENDING MACHINES 


Twelve types to select from. Hand oper- 
ated capacities \{ to 6" inclusive. Motor oper- 
ated % to 8" inclusive. 

A few of our More Than 12,000 Cus- 
tomers: Bureau of Ships, Wash., D.C.; Henry 
5. Kaiser Co., Calif.; Pacific Bridge Co.; Beth- 

; Hercules 





en 


17 PEARL ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Shipyards; Powder 
& Webster Engineering Corp.; 





oe Ouick Deliveries 
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WEST COAST 


mills going to be sold? What will happen 
to the plant when the iron ore supply: be- 
| comes exhausted? Invariably, a dozen 
| and one other questions usually follow. 
| In the first place there has been a 
steady growth of population in the west 
| with a large number of people being con- 
| centrated within various radii of Los An- 


The Gold Seal 
Spindle 







geles and San Francisco, as follows: 


Radius, Total Per Cent 

miles population of Calif. 
25 3,238,500 57 
50 3,882,300 68 

100 4,696,300 83 


+ 150 5,134,000 91 
Built to Take 2 Based on the 1940 census and includ- 


ing the states of Montana, Idaho, Wyom- 


a . +. 
Wartime Punishment — and Does it! ing, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 


Utah, Nevada, Washington, Oregon and 


The Gold Seal Spindle was produced to fill a need in our own | California, the west has a population of 
plant for a spindle that could maintain precision under the 13,883,265 people. With the average 
punishment of 24-hour operation on precision aircraft and American accounting for 600 pounds of 
ordnance parts. It has set outstanding production records where oa Jn p aoa pony till alia 
ordinary spindles had failed. Air-oil mist lubrication, advanced iden Scien dite & veied cecum ‘thet 
housing design, and deep freezing of parts head a long list the cry of alarm over the consumer mar- 
of exclusive features. If you have an internal grinding ket is premature. 


According to the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey there are deposits of iron ore within 
less than 200 miles of the Fontana plant; 
enough high-grade ore is in sight to 
supply a modern 1000-ton stack for more 
than 100 years. Southern California iron 
ores have an iron content of 60 to 67 per 
cent and can be mined by open-pit meth- 
ods the year round. The survey estimates 
Pacific Coast iron ore resources between 
300,000,000 and 700,000,000 tons; engi- 
neers state there are 400,000,000 tons in 
Southern California and a similar quan- 
tity tributary to this area in Western 
Mexico. 


problem, the Sav-Way Gold Seal Spindle may be the answer. 





° vu 


In the postwar period tentative plans 
include the manufacture of refrigerators 
somewhere on the Pacific Coast. Los An- 
geles is mentioned as a logical site for 
this purpose and it is interesting to notice 
the comparison of shipping distances for 
domestic and export routes as well as 
freight rates and scheduled delivery of 
less-car-lot shipment. Such comparisons 
are presented in the accompanying maps 


This article is the seventh of a series. The 
concluding installment will appear next week 


Opposes Cancellation 
Of Scrap Turnings Rate 
HANNA 


has been casting pig Opposing the proposal before the 
en te dee f a eng im freight oe to cancel 
+ present freight rates on steel scrap turn- 
melters’ requirements ings from Houston and Sherman, Tex., to 
for 76 years. Minnequa, Colo., Keokuk, Iowa, St. 
Louis and Chicago, a protest has been 
lodged with the railroads involved by 
Iron & Steel Products Inc., Chicago. 
This points out that the proposal is based 
on an assumption that turnings have the 
same value as heavy melting steel and 
that they involve a fire hazard because 
of the oil included. 

The protest adduces proof of error in 
both assumptions and calls attention to 
the fact that heavier loading per car is 
possible and that any type of open equip- 
ment can be used, while claims for loss, 
damage and spoilage are almost non- 
existent. 


She test known name tn tron 


THE HA 


NNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
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IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT! 
—STEEL BOXES— 


for your Production Needs 


STYLE 300 
STACKING BOX 


Just right for your small parts. 
Light in weight. easy to han- 
dle. Equipped with drop handle each end. Runners 
save wear on bottom of box and act as positive stacking 
lock. 


No. 301— 6"x 9” x3'"—20 Gauge—§ .55 ea. 
No. 302— 8x12” x4” —20 Gauge—§ .60 ea. 
No. 303— 9°x131/2"x4'2"—19 Gauge—§ .75 ea. 











STYLE 600 
STACKING BOX 


An ideal all-purpose shop 
box. Sturdy all-welded con- 
struction. Heavy skids act as positive stacking lock and 
re-inforce box at point of maximum wear. 


No. 601—10"x16" x6” —18 Gauge—§ .95 ea. 
No. 602—12"x18" x8" —16 Gauge—$1.25 ea. 








Prices F.0.B. Factory, Phila. — Any Quantity! 
Order Today—Write, Wire or Phone 


AMERICAN METAL WORKS, Inc. 
1508 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 











The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. *’Snie’* 








¥ ALS OF FA 


vo ™ Promptly made te your 


Or 
exact specifications. We can furnish "Cae 
Ke) 





AN 


any size or style of perforations desired. 


< CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
< 2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, Til. 











DIFFERENTIAL 


re STEEL CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 


AFD ~~ = Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
ee ~ > Locomotives, Lorries 

SN \ AXLESS Trains and 

af. 





Complete Haulage Systems 











MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INE 
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Tue COMMERCIAL FORGINGS ce. 


3700 E£. 91 STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 











JIGS — FIXTURES — SPECIAL MACHINES — 
PUNCHES—DIES—‘‘to your measure’’! 


Let our trained engineers apply our 37 years’ experience to your 
equipment problem. Our successes in other plants of all types, and 
proved methods assure a solution of asy question involving produc- 
tion machinery. Write us in detail without obligation. 


THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL AND MACHINE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO ° 











LIFTING MAGNETS —improved Design—Greater Lifting Capacity 
SEPARATION MAGNETS 
MAGNET CONTROLLERS 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Stronger Pulling Capacity 
With Automatic Quick Drop 


5906 MAURICE AVE. CLEVELAND, ONIO 





Peees 
































™ PERFORATED METALS 





Hendrick follows your instructions accurately, 
whether for a simple machine guard, or an intri- 
cate small-hole punching in stainless steel, or 
ether corrosion resisting material. 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 

37 Dundaff Street Carbondale, Pa. 

Sales Offices in Principal Cities 

Please Consult Telephone Directory 


Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring; Eleva- 
tor Buckets; Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction 



























































NEW BUSINESS 








Remember... "CEN TRAL offers 


PHILLIPS Recessed Head Screws... 


* All Head Styles of: 


@ Machine Screws 
@ Stove Bolts 
e@ Self-Tapping Screws 


ENTRAL SCREW COMPANY 


3517 SHIELDS AVENUE =. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


You can depend on Central 





ERFORATED 


terns. 





metals 


All standard sizes and 
shapes of perforations 
for different kinds and 
thicknesses of metal as 
required for many uses 
and industries. 


All ornamental perfora- 
tions of desirable pat- 
Consult us on 
your specifications. 


ANY METAL ¢ ANY PERFORATION 





5634 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


114 Liberty St., New York.6, N.Y. 
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| KEENE, N. 


WAUKEGAN, 


BALTIMORE— 


PINEY POINT, 





CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


OHIO 


BELLEFONTAINE, O.—New York Central, 
F. J. Jerome, chief engineer, LaSalle street 
station, Chicago, will rebuild its burned 
roundhouse and machine shops here, at cost 
of about $1,000,000. 


CLEVELAND—Cleveland Car Screw Co., J. W. 
Fribley, president, 2917 East Seventy-ninth 
street, is planning to build an additional fac- 
tory building to cost about $100,000. H. M. 
Morse Co., 1500 East Superior avenue, is 
engineer. 


| CLEVELAND—Ferbert Schorndorfer Co., paint 


manufacturer, David Andrew, president, 
12815 Elmwood avenue, has plans for a one- 
story heating plant to cost about $55,000. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


H.—New England Screw Co., 
Emerald St., is asking for bids on a brick 
factory, to cost over $40,000, Waghorne- 
Brown Co., 44 School street, Boston, engi- 
neer. 


NEW JERSEY 


GARWOOD, N. J.—Aluminum Co. of Amer- 


ica, South avenue, has let contract for one- 
story magnesium foundry addition, to Wil- 
liam Blanchard & Co., 45 Poinier street, 
Newark, to cost $45,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


| MCKEESPORT, PA. — National Tube Co., 


B. C. Colcord, general superintendent, Frick 
building, McKeesport, has completed sketches 
for a two-story steel and concrete laboratory 
building. H. Ottinger, Frick building, Mc- 
Keesport, is engineer. 


ILLINOIS 


| DIXON, ILL.—Reynolds Co., manufacturer of 


wire and wire cloth, has let contract to 
George Lindquist for a one-story factory 
addition. 


ILL.—Johnson Motors, manu- 
facturer of outboard motors, has given con- 
tract to Campbell-Lowrie-Lautermilch Corp., 
400 West Madison street, Chicago, for a 
new plant adjacent to its present location. 
Eschweiler & Eschweiler, 720 East Mason 
street, Milwaukee, are architects. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—Bendix Aviation Corp. has let 


contract for boiler house and cold storage 
building, 1450. Key highway, to Davis Con- 
struction Co., 9 West Chase street. 


Frank G. Schenuit Rubber Co 
is erecting a one-story, $10,000 plant addi- 
tion, 3901-51 Clipper road. 


MD.—Bureau of Yards & 
Docks, Navy Department, Washington, has 
let contract to William P. Lipscomb Co., 535 
Woodward building, Washington, for con- 
struction of electric generating station, Naval 
Torpedo Testing Range, at $80,791. 


GEORGIA 


DUBLIN, GA.—Bureau of Yards & Docks, 


Navy Department, Washington, has let con- 
tract to R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., Newnan, Ga., 
for elevated water tank, Naval hospital, at 


cost of $28,800. 


WARNER ROBINS, GA.—United States Engi- 


neer office, Savannah, has awarded contract 

for construction of a laundry and boiler 

a to C. M. Guest & Sons, Anderson, 
» to cost under $100,000. 


WARNER ROBINS, GA.—United States En- 


gimeer Office, Savannah, has called for bids 
on construction of a steam generating and 
distribution system, and heating and steam 
supply system for laundry at Robins field. 
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| Write for Prices and 
Delivery on Natco 


LONGER LENGTH 
SLEEVES and 
RUNNER BRICK 
also on other 

types of 

NATCO POURING PIT REFRACTORIES 


More than 50 years experience in the manufacture of quality clay products 
NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES PITTSBURGH, PA 
turers of Natco Insulating Refractory Brick 




















COWLES 


ROTARY SLITTING KNIVES 
for Modern Requirements 


Highest Quality . . . . Long Service 


The Product of Many Years Specialisation 
MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 


Also Manufacturers of 


MILLING CUTTERS AND 
SPECIAL METAL CUTTING TOOLS 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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American 


PLATED METAL 


FOR WAR PRODUCTION + FOR POST-WAR PLANS 





Peru, Illinois 


ST. LOUIS BUTTON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1893 
EMPLOYEE IDENTIFICATION BADGES 
IDENTIFICATION PASS CASES 
TIME AND TOOL CHECKS 
LIGHT METAL STAMPINGS 
LIGHT ASSEMBLIES 

















416 LUCAS AVE. ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 











FULL SPINDLE CAPACITY 
' PRECISION BUILT — UNSURPASSED FOR PRODUCTION 


HEXAGQN of 0) Bere 
yh ow, Delivery 


SEE YOUR DISTRIBUTOR OR WRITE 


OMPHNY 








INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 
THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 


Penn St., Niles, Ohio 

















THE PUNCH-LOK METHOD 


HOSE CLAMPS & 
FITTINGS 


Jobbers in Principal Cities 
e STOP COSTLY LEAKS IN RUBBER HOSE 
e SPLICE FLEXIBLE WELDING CABLE 
e SOLVE MANY OTHER REPAIR JOBS 








Descriptive Catalog on Request 


PUNCH-LOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


321 N. JUSTINE ST. 





SIMPLEST TIE-UP OF POWER SPEED-PRODUCTION 


Longer We of drive and driven machinery is assured b of design d f 
floating load cushions. No other construction so free from power- ae internal friction. 
L-R FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS—Non-lubricated. Correct misalignment, insure smooth power flow. 
Send for Catalog and Selector Charts. Special Couplings engineered. Write 


LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO., 4973 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


































Hoi why 


CLEVELANDERS PREFER 


™ CLEVELAND 


.. AND WHY TRAVELERS 
AGREE WITH THEM - 
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A genuine in- 
terest in your 
comfort by 
everyone from 
manager to 
doorman. 


Food that has 
made our 
four restau- 


rants famous. 


Deep beds, 
crisp liner 
modern fur 
nishings plan 


ned for comfort. 


Gay music for 
dancing, or 
calm quiet if 


you prefer. 


Convenience that saves time and 
money. Hotel Cleveland adjoins 
the Union Terminal and 
Terminal Garage, and is 
next door to everything 
you'll want to see in 
Cleveland. 








CLEVELAND 


ae levelait 


















NEW 





Holabird & Root, Chicago, are architects- 
engineers. 


TENNESSEE 


NASHVILI E—Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis railroad is planning to install control 
tower and control systems from Glencliff to 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; at cost of about 
$500,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


| BURKELEY CO., W. VA.—United States En- 


gineer Office, War Department, has let con- 
tract to Ross Engineering Co., Washington, 
D. C., for construction of water softening 
plant and water storage tank, to cost ap- 
proximately %20,000. 


VIRGINIA 


PORTSMOUTH, VA.—Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Navy Department, Washington, has 
let contract to Rust Engineering Co., Clark 
building, Pittsburgh, for alterations and ad- 
ditions to buildings, Norfolk Naval Hospital, 
to cost $100,450. 


WISCONSIN 


APPLETON, WIS.—Heinzkill Soap Works has 
let contract to Al Utschig for a one-story 
plant addition 50 x 50 feet. E. A. Wettengill 
is architect. 

APPLETON, WIS.—Four Wheel 
Co., Eagle division, plans 
an addition to its plant. 


BRILLION, WIS.—Brillion Iron Works, manu- 
facturer of pumps, soil pulverizers, etc., 
will build a one story plant addition 60 x 
65 feet. E. A. Wettengill, Appleton, Wis., 
is architect. 


GAY MILLS, WIS.—Kickapoo Lath Co., Jack 
Whitt, proprietor, has secured quarters for 
the manufacture of snow fence lath, corn 
cribs and silos. 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—Armour & Co. has let 
contract to Selmar Co. for a one-story addi- 
tion to its plant for a coo'er building. R. W. 
Surplice, 1213 Emilie street, is architect. 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—Standard Lumber Yards 
Inc., Elmer Meyer, general manager, has let 
contract to Selmar Co. for remodeling a 
one-story warehouse 35 x 155 feet into a 
lumber mill. Company plans erection of new 
lumber mill later. 


LA CROSSE, WIS.—Bump Pump Co., manu- 
facturer of sanitary and industrial pumps, 
paper fasteners, etc., plans construction of 
an addition to present plant. Frank J. 
Fuchs, 115 South Fourth street, is architect. 


MANITOWOC, WIS.—Heresite & Chemical 
Co., manufacturer of cast resins, coatings, 
etc., has given contract to Kasper Construc- 
tion Co. for a l-story factory addition. Fred- 
erick W. Raeuber is architect. 

MIL.WAUKEE-—-Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. has 
let contract to Meredith Bros. Inc. for a 
one-story shop building addition at 1126 
South Seventieth street. 


MISHICOT, WIS.—Western Condensing Co 
Appleton, Wis., has let contract to Miron & 
St. Aubin Construction Co., Appleton for a 
boiler house here, 40 x 55 feet, and for 


Drive Auto 
construction of 


remodeling a brewery plant into a whey 
powder plant. 
RACINE, WIS.—Harvey Spring & Forging 
Co., manufacturer of agricultural imple- 


ments, plans addition to factory. 


RACINE, WIS.—Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co. 
has let contract to Johnson & Henrickson, 
422 Dodge street, for plant extension, in- 
cluding three purifying pits, to cost about 
$125,000. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—Northern Furniture Co. 
has announced plans to invest $750 000 to 
modernize its plant for plastic and metal 
stamp work after the war. A new plastic 
and stamping plant will be built to cover 
an area of 50,000 square feet. W. C. 
Weeks, Inc., 720 Ontario avenue, is archi- 
tect. 


TWO RIVERS, WIS.—Kahlenberg Bros. Co., 


BUSINESS 








manufacturer of marine engines and similar 
products, has let contract to Walter W. 
Oeflein Inc., 5345 North Hopkins street, Mil- 
waukee, for a one-story addition to machine 
shop. 


WAUSAU, WIS.—Marathon Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., manufacturer of special machinery, 
surfacers, etc., has let contract to C. J. Lang 
for a one-story factory building 60 x 90 
feet and 60 x 72 feet. Oppenheimer & Obel 


are architects. 

WEST ALLIS, WIS.—Pioneer Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of agricultural implements, has 
let contract to Madson-Christenson Co., 3613 


West National avenue, Milwaukee, for a 
one-story shop addition. 
WEST BEND, WIS. — Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co., 


143 Water street, is having plans made by 
V. H. Esser, 4061 North Prospect avenue, 
Shorewood, for a two-story brick foundry 
building 60 x 80 feet. 


MINNESOTA 


MANKATO, MINN.—Continental Can Co. 
plans purchase of site for expansion of its 
Mankato can factory. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dexter Hamilton Co., 707 
Central avenue, has been organized to man- 
ufacture boxes, millwork, etc. Incorpora- 
tors are Dexter F. Hamilton, P. T. Hamilton 
and William R. Collins. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Flour City Orna- 
mental Iron Co. has given contract to Libbey 
& Libby Co., 244 Second avenue south, for 
a l-story factory addition. 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Cornelius Co., manufac- 
turers of beer dispensing equipment, etc., has 
given contract to Pearson Bros., 2202 Bryant 
avenue south, for a factory addition. 

ST. PAUL—Twin City Testing & Engineering 
Laboratory, C. W. Britzius, president, has 
let contract to Hagstrom Construction Co. 
for a one-story laboratory building 40 x 90 
feet. Toltz, King & Day Inc., Pioneer build- 
ing, is architect and engineer. 


TEXAS 


DALLAS, TEX.—Guiberson Corp., 2626 Elm 
street, plans construction of a factory build- 
ing, including air conditioning and sprinkler 
system, to cost about $45,000. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—J. Edy, city manager, plans 
sewage disposal plant unit costing about 
$700,000. J. Fugate and H. E. Elrod, city 
hall, are consulting engineers. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


VALLEY CITY, N. DAK.—Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co. has let contract to M. E 
Souther, 1528 Branston street, St. Paul, for 
a one-story engine house 55 x 100 feet. 


IOWA 


WATERLOO, IOWA—Lewis Motor Supply Co 
has let contract to Jens Olesen & Sons Con- 
struction Co., for a one-story machine shop 
45 x 52 feet. 


WYOMING 


RIVERTON, WYO.—Toronto Pipeline Co., 
affiliate of British-American Oil Producing 
Co., has received WPB approval for release 
of needed materials for construction of a 
6-inch oil pipeline from Steamboat Butte oil- 
field to a railpoint at Arapahoe Indian Vil- 
lage. N. A. Ludewick, Tulsa, Okla., general 
superintendent for the company, will be in 
charge of construction. 


CALIFORNIA 


HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF.—Twig Saw 
Works, 7400 State street, has been organized 
by Leo E. Terwilliger and Archibald R 
Crosby and will establish a manufacturing 
business at that address. 

LOS ANGELES—B. J. Machine Shop, 5809 
South Central avenue, has been formed by 
Ralph J. Jordan and associates and will con- 
duct a manufacturing business at that ad- 
dress. 
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ANY SHAPE e ANY MATERIAL e COMPLETE FACILITIES 
Write for Free Forging Data Folder. Helpful, Informative 
J.H. WILLIAMS & CO., “The Drop-Forging People’ BUFFALO,N.Y. 





TOLEDO STAMPINGS 


Our Engineering Department has had 
long experience in working out difficult 
stamping problems. We want to work 
with you on your development work as 
we have had great success in chorea 
our expensive parts and units into stee 
stampings. Our produc- 

tion facilities can amply 

take care of almost all 

stamping requirements. 

Give us the opportunity 

of working with you. 


We Solicit Your Prints and Inquiries 


Toledo Stamping and Manufacturing Co. 


90 Fearing Bivd., Toledo, Oh 
Detroit Office: Stormfeliz-Lovels Bidg.. Eeesate. Mich. 
Chicago Office: 333 North Michigan Ave.. Chicago. TH. 








SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 


WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 


CLEVELAND OHIO, U. &. A. 
“He Profite Most 








HEAVY GREY IRON, SEMI STEEL AND 
HIGH TEST SEMI-STEEL CASTINGS 
FROM 500 LBS. TO 25 TONS 


THE CITY FOUNDRY COMPANY 
4629 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
(Phone HE 4754) 





MODERN TIN PLATE. 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


WHEELING Ww. WA. 





WE WANT 
TO HELP | 
You 


Call us for— 


Tool Steels As Rolled, Annealed and Heat 
High Speed Steel Treated Machinery Steels 
Drill Rod Alloy and Carbon Grades 
Tool Bits Cold Finished and ee Rolled 
Simonds Flat Ground Stock Structurals and Bar ng oe 
Welding Wire Special Plates . . . Flame Cutting 


BENEDICT-MILLER, INC. 


N. J. Phone: MArket 3-6400 N. Y. Phone: REctor 2-2732 
216 CLIFFORD ST. NEWARK 5, WN. J. 








E ELMONT MONT R ON ORKS 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYS TONE 
Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 


a ™ MFGRS OF 
i H q) 43 ee i HIGH GRADE 
A — 


: FOUNDRY 
PIG 


IRON BAsic 


GREY FORGE 
MALLEABLE 
BESSEMER 

LOW PHOS. 


E. & G&G. BROOKE IRON CO. 
BIRDSBORO, PENNA 














Pickling of Iron and Steel 


—By Wallace G. Imhoff 


Price This book covers many phases 

Postpaid of pickling room practice and 
—P construction and maintenance 
$5.00 of pickling equipment. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO, 
Book Department 


1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 
429-8 
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Immediate Shipments o 


BARS-PLATES 
SHAPES-SHEETS 


From Stock 


We Also Offer 
QUICK SHIPMENTS OF FLAME CUT PLATES 
IN IRREGULAR SHAPES, CIRCLES, DISCS, ETC. 
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USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 








MATERIALS 








FOR SALE 


l—25-Ton SADDLE TANK LOCOMO.- 
TIVE St. Ge. Completely Overhauled. 


l—18-Ton SADDLE TANK LOCOMO- 
TIVE 36” Ge. Completely Overhauled. 


l1—16-Ton VULCAN LOCOMOTIVE 
(GAS) 36” Ge. Good condition. 


1—20-Ton 8-WHEEL INDUSTRIAL LO- 
COMOTIVE CRANE, 50-ft. boom. 
Completely Overhauled. 


10—40-ton BOX CARS. 
8—40-ton FLAT CARS. 
6—50-ton FLAT CARS. 
4—88-ton All Steel FLAT CARS. 
8—50-ton COAL HOPPER CARS. 


New and Used 


RAIL & INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
30 Church Street New York 7, .N. Y. 
41 YEARS ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 





WANTED éreee « 
HOT ROLLED, NOT PICKLED 


STEEL IN COILS 
1010 OR 1020 ANALYSIS 


1000 ft.—.158 x 18—, wide 
1000 ft.—.158 x 15 wide 
1000 ft.—.158 x 1l—% wide 
1000 ft.—.158 x 10—% wide 
1000 ft.—.118 x 10— wide 
1250 ft.—.197 x 18—% wide 
1250 ft.—.197 x 14—% wide 
1250 ft.—.197 x 11—% wide 
1250 ft.—.197 x 10—, wide 


Above widths to have slit edge, standard 
tolerance on thickness. We can use widths 
% to 1% wider than above with any edge. 


AA 2X Priority 


}THE YODER CO. 
5500 Walworth Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 











RAILS tune 
TRACK ACCESSORIES 
from 5 Warehouses 


*PROMPT SHIPMENTS 

® FABRICATING FACILITIES 

® TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 
EVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE 


FOSTER COMPANY 
- CHICAGO - NEW YORK 





me F 


PITTSBURGH 























TANKS 


from Tank Cars—Large quantity 
8,000 gallon—10,000 gallon 
Built for 60 Ibs. Hydrostatic and 
25 Ibs. Air Tests. 
CLEANED — TESTED — PAINTED 
Special Notice: 

What would PORTABLE storage of your 
Liquids save you? Ask our proposition on 
WHOLE CARS! 

Also TANKS, Commercial 
Vertical and Horizontal. From 2879 to 
12,500 gals. and even much larger. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
38 years’ experience 

13462 &. Brainard Ave. Chicage 33, IMinois 

“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 





WANTED 


BACK GEARED 50 TON PRESS, 
6” STROKE, 
PREFERABLY WITH AIR CUSHION, 
AND DIRECT DRIVE. 








ALSO SCREW PRESS. 


GENERAL TRANSFORMER CORP. 


1250 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 








RELAYING RAIL 
Practically all weights—Any quantity. Im- 
mediate shipment, strictly first quality re- 
conditioned Relaying Rail and Accessories. 

Write, Wire, or Phone 
MIDWEST STEEL CORPORATION 
Charleston, W. Va. 








RAIL-ACCESSORIES 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


. BOUGHT 7 SOLD . 
WRITE—WIRE—PHONE 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
414 First Ave., So. 2280 Woolworth 
le, Wash. New York, N. Y. 


























FOR SALE 


BOILER 


857 h.p. Heine box header straight tube, 

excellent condition 150 pounds pressure 
itted including engine driven Riley 
retort rear dump stoker and fan. 
QUEEN CITY WAREHOUSE CO. 

Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


WANTED 
1—Sheet Shear To Cut No. 10 Ga. 
x 10 Ft. Shear Must Be in Good Con- 
dition Current Specification 60 Cycle 
8 Phase 220 AC. 
Address Box 105 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13. 





RAILWAY EQUIPMENT AND 
ACCESSORIES 
We can furnish rails, spikes, bolts, angle 
bars, locomotives, cranes and other railway 
material. 


Write, wire or phone for prices. 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 



















ROLLING MILLS 
and EQUIPMENT 


FRANK B FOS TER 


LIVER Bull NC 














SELLERS—BUYERS—TRADERS 


IRON & STEEL 
More 38 
for Your PRODUCTS Yeors’ 





Dollar! INC. Experience 
13462 S. Brainard Ave. 
= Chicage 33, Illinots = 


“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 








108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kansas 
BORING MILL, 84” N-B-P, R.P.T., M_D. 
BORING MILL, 42” Bullard, 2 heads, M.D. 


DRILL Radial 3- 172°C ineinnati- Bickford, M.D. 
GEAR PLANERS, Bevel 36” & 54” Gleason, M.D 
HAMMER Steam Home ee N-B-P. 
SHEARS, Bate 44 * & 54° x 3/16" M.D 
SHEA * ies No. 4 Cleve é°x6"x1°, M.D. 
STRAIGHTENER, Wire Shuster, cap. 5/8”. 
STRAIGHTENER, Tube Torrington 1/4*-6/8* O.D. 
STRAIGE Bet iy Plate 12-roll H&J, 84" x 1/4". 
TURRET LA , 34° Gisholt, 11.8.-1/4", M.D 
TURRET LATHE: 26° Libby, H.S. 7-1/2", 8.P.D. 
LANG mpcuurny COMPANY 
28th Street & A. . R. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








IF YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 


good used or rebuilt equipment or materials—Place an advertisement in this 


section. 





Write STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
































































Accounts Wanted | 





Help Wanted 





FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE COVERING) 


New England territory for thirteen years with 

effices in Bridgeport and Boston, selling manu- 

facturers of electrical and automotive equipment 

and accessories, wishes additional lines such as 

cap and set screws, springs, rubber, castings, 
lain, for war and post-war period. 

Box 120, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13. 


ADDITIONAL ACCOUNT FOR REPRESENTA- 
tion in Chicago area wanted by well Secneed, 
Gentile sales o: aieation. estab 








25 years in Chicago. Stee x kindred lines pre- 
ferred, now or post-war. Confidential. Corre- 
spondence —_ ~ eA Box 997, STEEL, 
Penton Bidg., 





PARTY WITH MACHINE SHOP LOCATED IN 
Detroit wishes to represent and service articles, 


| 
| 
instruments or devices in the mechanical line, | 


bly already established. Reply Box 117, 
L, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13. 


Employment Service 


SALARIED POSITIONS—tThis advertising serv- 
ice of 33 years’ recognized standing negotiates 
for high salaried supervisory, technical and ex- 
ecutive positions. Procedure will be individualized | 
to your personal requirements and will not con- | 
flict with Manpower Commission. Retaining fee | 
protected by refund provision. Send for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 110 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, | 
N. Y. 








CLASSIFIED RATES 
AB classifications other than “Positions Wanted,” 
set solid, minimum 50 words, 5.00, each addi- 
word .10; all capitals, minimum 50 words, 
each additional word .13; all capitals 
minimum 50 words 7.50, each additional 
werd .15. “Positions Wanted,” set solid, — 
- 25 words 1.25, each additional word . 

capitals, minimum 25 words 1.75, cau 
word .07; all capitals, leaded, minimum 

95 words 2.50, each additional word .i0. Keyed 
— * seven words. Cash with order 

“Positions Wanted” advertisements. 
Repnee % Lsmended without charge. 
Dispiayed classified rates un request | 











Address your copy and instructions to STEEL, | 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


| lars. Reply 
| Cleveland 13. 





Help Wanted 





WANTED 
TRAINED ERECTION ENGINEERS 


Experienced in estimating erection costs 
structural steel and general plate work. Must 
be thoroughly experienced and have first 
class references. Give at least two references. 
State salary expected. Location in Birming- 
ham, Alabama. Reply Box 116, STEEL, 
Penton Blidg., Cleveland 13. 











MECHANICAL DRAFTSMAN WITH PRACTI- 


| cal mechanical +7 in blanking, drawing 
r 


and forming dies for sheet aluminum products in 
defense work by old established company in 
Central West; give experience and full icu- 
Box 108, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 





TOOL MAKERS FOR DEFENSE PLANT IN 
Central West; give experience and full particu- 
lars. Reply Box 104, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland 13. 





EXPAND 


YOUR REPRESENTATION... 


An advertisement here puts 
you in touch with trained, ef- 
ficient, reliable men looking 
for new lines. Write STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 














| WANTED 


FORGE SHOP 
EXECUTIVE 


Large, forty hammer «forge 
shop in the Chicago District 
wants general. Forge Shop 
superintendent. Send com- 
plete history of experience 
and availability details in 
first letter. 








Reply Box 119, STEEL, 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 











SALESMAN 
With some metallurgical and practical cupola 
melting experience preferred, to sell gray iron 
foundry necessity for firm 50 years leader in its 
field. Salary basis; permanent position. Give 
full information as to age, family status, experi- 
ence, education and references in first letter. 
Reply Box 118, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 


land 13 


WANTED: MAN WITH GENERAL OFFICE 
| or field sales experience by large reputable manu- 
| facturer of seamless and electric welded tubing, 
alloy and carbon steels. Please apply giving full 
information, experience, etc., to Box 894, STEEL, 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland, 153. 





ao 
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Send your Inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 
A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


designers and builders of wire and ribbon 
stock forming machines. 


We also solicit your bids for cam milling 


SHEET STEEL" FABRICATORS 


Welded or Riveted Construction. Can 

handle No. 10 gauge and lighter. 

Send us your inquiries for estimates. 
THE HAINES COMPANY 

1931 W. Lake St. Chicago 12, Il. 

















SUB-CONTRACT WORK 


is being given out daily. Put 
yourself in line to receive your 
of this business by list- 

ing your services in this section. 
be STEEL, Penton Bidg., 








September 27, 1948 





Castings 





KING FOUNDRIES, INC., NORTH WALES, 
Pa. Grey Iron and Semi Steel Castings, also 
alloyed with Nickel, Chrome, and Molybdenum. 
Wood, Iron, Brass, and Aluminum Pattern work. 









WELDED MACHINE BASES 
PEDESTALS and FRAMES 


LATHE PANS 
and BELT GUARDS 


Steel 


Lover 









GEAR 


Pressed 






Panels 
and Plates 


THE KIRK & BLUM MFG. C0. 


2822 Sy 


Louver 













Saves Time « Saves Money « Saves Acid 


RODINE is an inhibitor that confines the 
action of pickling acids to the removal of 
scale and rust—prevents the needless waste 


of acid dissolving metal. 


7. 
RODINE, in addition to saving both acid 
and metal, extends the life of pickle baths, 
minimizes the blistering and embrittlement 
of steel and serves as a protection against 


over-pickling. 


"RODINE, important at all times, is essen- 
tial with forced production and for the 
cleaning of expensive and difficultly pickled 
alloy steels required in ever increasing ton- 


nage for war products. 





Cuprodize with Cuprodine 


to obtain a tight, adherent coating 





of copper deposited on steel with- 


a 


out current. Cuprodine assures more 
drafts, longer die life, less metal pick- 
up and less scratching and breakage 


of drawn wire. 


Manufacturers of Inhibitors & Metal Working Chemicals 


AMERICAN GHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
AMBLER [lb] ~—~PENNA. 


' 


Note: West Coast Plants may address inquiries and orders for prompt 
delivery to, Leon Finch, Ltd., 728 East soth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





American Chemical Paint Company, Ambler, Pa. 


Please send me general Technical Service Data Sheets on 



































[| Cuprodine [] Rodine 
Name Title 
Company Se 
Address 
FF.9 
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Morgan Engineering Co. 
Morrison Engineering Corp. 
Motch & Merryweather Machinery Co. 
Motor Products Corp. 
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National Acme Co. . : 1 
National Bearing Metals Corp. ick 
National Broach & Machine 

National Carbon Co., Inc., , es Sales 

Division . ; 

National Fireproofing Corp. . : 135 
National Lead Co. se ° 
National Lock Washer Co. : e 
National Machinery Co., The cs e 
National Production Co. oe e 
National Steel C Biv é, 
my oe Departure ivision ‘General Motors 


New Jersey ‘Zine Co. ; ; e 
coast Rolling Mill Co., The oe, 

York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. .... sd 
ions Machine & Tool Works. 10 
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Nilson, A. H., Machine Co. 
Nitrallo Corp., TD “db ectcacs < 
Norma-Hoff ffmann a Corp. 
fortiowest . “we Rf: 
Norton Co., ta 
Neox-Rust Corp. 


Oakite Products, Inc. 

Ohio Crankshaft Co. 

Ohio Electric Mfg. Co. 

Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co. 
Ohio Knife Co., The : 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Ce. The . 
Ohio Seamless Tube Co., The 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co., The 
Oliver Iron & Steel Corp. . 
O'Neil-irwin Mfg. Co. .. 
Osgood Co., The was 

Oster Mfg. Co., The.. 


P 
Page Steel & Wire Division American Chain 
2B cable Co., Inc. ; : 
Pangborn Corp. ..... 


Park Chemical Co. 

Parker-Kalon Corp. 

Pennsylvania Flexible Metallic Tubing Co... 
Pennsylvania Industrial Engineers . “ye 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. .. 

Penola Lubricants ; a 
Philadelphia Gear Works 

Phillips Screw Manufacturers 

Pittsburgh Crushed Steel Co. 
Pittsburgher Hotel . 

Pittsburgh Gear & Machine Co. 

Pittsburgh Lectromelt Fu ase Corp. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Pittsburgh Rolls Division of Blaw-Knox Co. 
Plymouth Locomotive Works 

Pollock, William B., Co., The . 

Poole Foundry & Machine Co. 

Porter, H. K., Co., Inc. 

Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc 

Pressed Steel Tank Co. 

Products Mfg. Co. ‘ 

Progressive Welder Co. i 

Protected Steel Products Co. . 

Punch-Lok Co. ; 


Racine Tool & Machine Co. 
Ramtite Co., ee Div. of The S. Gaerenyer 


Co. 7 
Ransohoff, N., Ine. 
Ransome ‘Machinery Co. 

Raymond Mfg. Co., Division of Associated 
pring Corp >in 
Readin Chain "& Block Corp. ave 
OS EO EL AS 
Reeves Steel & Mgsetosturing Co. 
ag Co., The 
Reliance Electric & Engineering ¢ Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. ; 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 
Rheem Research Products, Inc. .. 
Riehle Testing Machines Division of Ameri- 

can Machine & hag Inc. 74 

, Co. 


Roper, George D., Corp. 
Ross Heater & Mfg. C 
R-S Products aeies 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co. 
Rustless Iron & Steel | : 
Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Inc. . 


Ss 


Saginaw Malleable Iron Div. General Mo- 
tors Corp. sities the tidy + 

St. Joseph Lead Co. ....... gals diene 

St. Lovis Button Co. .. EM ae EP 

Salem Engineering Co. . 

Samvel, Frank, & Co., Inc. 

Sandvik Steel, Inc. ‘ 

Savage Tool Co. 

Sav-way Industries 

Scaife we 

Scherr, mh ke 

Schloemann ser Enoinssring i te Dv estetee 

Sellers, Wm., & Co., Inc. ai atk 

Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., The. 

Seymour Mfg. Co., The... 

Shafer Bearing Corp., The 

Shawinigan —_ * wered 

Sheffield Corp., The ; 

Shell Oil Co., Inc. oP 

Shenango Furnace Co., The ... SEY ED 

Shenango-Penn Mold Co. ................. 

Shepard Niles Crane . Hoist Corp. Tawascs 

i i Ci oo. es wi es ae see bet 

Silent Hoist Winch & ‘San Co. ‘ 

Simonds Gear & Mfg. Co. ‘ 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

Sinclair Refining Co. 

SKF industries, Inc. 

Smith, David, ‘Steel _Co., Inc. 

Smith Tool & Engineering Co. 

K., & Sons, Inc. 

Snyder Tool & Engineering Co. .. 

Snyder, W. P., & Co., Inc. ... 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. ...... seas 

Sonken-Galamba Corp. ..............555: 

South Bend Lathe Works ed 
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Stanl Works, The 


Forge The..... 

Machinery Division, Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co. .... 

Sterling Grinding Wheel Div. of the Cleve- 
land Quorries Co. ...... 

Streeter-Amet Co. .......... 

Strom Steel Ball Co. ........ 

Strong Steel Foundry Co. .. 

Struthers Wells Corp. ...... 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. ...... 

Sturtevant. P. A., Co. ..... 

8. Sears 

Superior Steel Corp. ... 

Surface Combustion Corp. 

Swindell-Dressier Corp. .. 


T 


Talon, Inc., Steel Tube Division 

Tarbonis oe ae eeu 

Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co. 

Texas Co., The 

Thomas Flexible Coupling Co. 

Thomas Machine Mfg. Co. .. 

Thomas Steel Co., 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. . 

Timken Steel & Tube Division, The Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. ....... 

Tinnerman Products, Inc. 

Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Co. 

Toledo Scale Co. .. 

Toledo Stamping & Mf Co. 

Tomkins-Johnson Co., fo. ee 

Torrington Co., The ... 

2-5 oe 

Tra’ ngineering Corp. 

Triplex Screw Co., The 

Trundle neeneene Co. ; 

Tubular Alloy Steel Corp. 

Turchan Follower Machine Co. 

Turco Products, Inc. . ; 

Turner Gauge Grinding Co. 


U 


lite Corp., T 

Union Carbide e "Outen ‘Corp. 3 
Union Steel Castings Division of Blaw- 

Knox Co. aacdiwele 
United Chromium, Inc. 
United Engineering & Foundry ‘Co. 
United States Graphite Co. ..... 
United States Rubber Co. va +2 
United States Steel Camp. Subsidiaries ....15, 24 
United States Steel Export Co. d 24 
United States Steel Supply Co. 
U. S. Tool & Mfg. Co. .. 

Vv 

Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., The 


v SS eae 
Vickers, Inc. 


Wahlert Products Corp. 

Waldron, John, Corp. 

Walker-Turner Co., Inc. 

Ward Leonard Electric Co. 

Warner & Swasey Co. 

Washburn Wire Co. . 

Watson-Siillman Co., The 

Wean Engineering Co. The 

Weatherhead Co., The . 

Webb Corporation, The . 

Weinman Pump & Supply Co., 

Weirton Steel Corp. ........ 

Welding Engineering Co. ..... 

Welding Equipment & Supply Co. 

Wellman Bronze & Aluminum Co. 

Wellman Engineering Co. . 

Wells Manufacturing Corp. . 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

West Penn Machinery Co. ’ 

West Steel Casting Co. 

Wheeling Steel Corporation 

Whitcom 4 Locomotive Co., The 

Whitehead Stamping Co. 

Wickwire Brothers, Inc. 

Wickwire Spencer —— Co. 

Williams, J. H., & C am 

Wilson, Lee, Scalesatne Ga. 

Wilson Welder and Metals Co., Inc. . 

Wisconsin Motor Corp. . , , 

Wolverine Tube Div., Calumet & Helca 
Consolidated Copper Co. ..... : 

Wood, R. D., Co. 

Worthington Pump & ‘Machinery Corp. 

Worth Steel Co. 

Wright Manufacturing Div., American Chain 
& Cable Co., Inc. : ° 

Wrought Washer Mfg. Co. .. 

Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co. ......... 


Y 
Yoder Co., The . 
Youngstown Alloy ‘Casting Corp. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The 
z 
Zeh & Hahnemann Co. 
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Straight through every minute of the 24 hours 
your Cleveland Worm Gear Speed Reducers 
stand competent guard—they deliver depend- 
able power to keep equipment going, come 
what may. 


That’s what they’re built to do of course—yet 
Clevelands’ almost endless capacity to absorb 
punishment and keep driving ahead is one of 
the things that the oldest customers mention 
most often with greatest appreciation. To 
quote from just a few:— 

“Our Cleveland Units have run 24 hours a day for 8 
years ... we have never opened the housings” —stee/ 
products industry. 

“Twenty-four hours a day beginning 1929—our Cleve- 
lands get no special attention” —heavy metals. 

“For nearly 20 years Clevelands have given uniform 
Operation, minimized shutdowns’’—copper and brass. 
“Day and night since 1923; Clevelands insure uniform 
operation” —portland cement. 
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“Around the clock for 20 years—Clevelands keep our 
equipment going” —mechanical rubber. 


“Our equipment must run continuously—Clevelands 
have prevented shutdowns here for more than 10 
years” —glass industry. 

Designed and built for peace, Clevelands today 
are doing a big wartime job. Count on them 
to stand by you always—all day today, all 
night tonight. 

The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, 3270 
East 80th Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Affiliate: The Farval Corporation, Centralized Systems of Lubrication 
In Candda:; PEACOCK BROTHERS LIMITED 


CLEVELAND 
WORM GEAR 


SPEED REDUCERS 








@ Any schoolboy can tell you what Eli Whitney did for 
Southern agriculture with his cotton gin. But did you 
know that this pioneer Yankee craftsman might properly 


be called the father of modern precision manufacture? 


Financial failure of the cotton gin sent Whitney's Amer- 
ican ingenuity to work on the manufacture of muskets. 
Up to that time, each gun and every one of its separate 
parts were individually shaped. No two parts were alike 
and if one piece was damaged, a gunsmith shaped a new 
one from raw stock and filed it until it fitted. 


The Birth of Precision 


Whitney was the first to make each part exactly like the 
similar part for other guns and he proved his point by 
taking ten pieces of each part of a musket to Washington 
with him when he went in quest of a government contract. 
While bewigged officials looked on in amazement, he 
picked parts at random from the heap and put together 


ten muskets. Incidentally, he won a contract. 


We say incidentally, because what Whitney did that 
day in 1798 gave birth to modern precision — the same 
precision that is found today in the manufacture of 
LeBLOND LATHES. Now, 145 years after Whitney's his- 
toric trip to his nation's capital, that same precision is a 


major factor in winning the war. 


THE R. K. LeBLOND MACHINE TOOL CO. e CINCINNATI, OHIG 


Largest Manufacturer of a Complete Line of Lathe 

















